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THE   FIRST  ACT 

SCENE  :  A  drawing-room  in  O'FARRELL'S  house  in  John 
Street.  It  is  very  prettily  but  not  extravagantly 
furnished.  The  O'FARRELLS  are  a  young  married 
couple  of  modest  income. 

It  is  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening. 

PEYTON,  a  neat  parlour-maid,  opens  the  door  and  shows 
in  MR.  DAVENPORT  BARLOW. 

BARLOW  is  a  short,  self-important  person  of  middle  age. 
He  is  very  bald,  red  in  the  face,  and  wears  a  small, 
neatly  curled  moustache  ;  he  is  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion.  His  manner  is  fussy  and  pompous. 
He  comes  forward  as  though  he  expected  to  find 
some  one  in  the  room.  Seeing  that  it  is  empty,  he 
stops  and  looks  at  PEYTON.  He  cannot  make  out 
why  there  is  no  one  to  receive  him. 

BARLOW. 
[In  a  tone  ofsitrjirise.']  Is  Mrs.  O'Farrell  not  here? 
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PEYTON. 
No,  sir. 

BARLOW. 
H'm.  .  ,  .  Will  you  let  her  know  I've  come  ? 

PEYTON. 
Mrs.  OTarrell  is  not  at  home,  sir. 

BARLOW. 
Not  at  home  ?  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 

PEYTON. 

Mrs.  O'Farrell  said,  would  you  kindly  sit  down 
and  make  yourself  comfortable  ?  And  I  was  to  give 
you  the  Morning  Post. 

BARLOW. 

[Pompously '.]  I  can't  imagine  why  Mrs.  O'Farrell 
should  think  I  haven't  read  the  Morning  Post  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

PEYTON. 

[Imperturbably .]  And  Mrs.  O'Farrell  said,  will  you 
have  a  whisky  and  soda,  sir  ? 

BARLOW. 
But  when  is  Mrs.  O'Farrell  coming  in  ? 

PEYTON. 
I  don't  know  at  all,  sir. 
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BARLOW. 

But  she  telegraphed  to  me  this  afternoon,  asking 
me  to  come  and  see  her  at  once. 

PEYTON. 

Yes,  sir ;  I   took  the  telegram  to  the  post  office 
myself. 

BAKLOW. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary  that  she  should  have 
gone  out.    The  matter  was  of  considerable  importance. 

PEYTON. 
[Politely.']  Yes,  sir. 

BARLOW. 

Very   well,  I'll  sit  down  and  wait.     But  I  can't 
stay  long.     I'm  dining  at  ...  no  matter. 

PEYTON. 

Very  good,  sir. 

[PEYTON  goes  out.  BARLOW  goes  to  a  looking- 
glass,  takes  a  little  brush  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  brushes  his  moustache.  PEYTON  comes 
in  again  with  a  small  tray  on  which  are 
a  decanter,  a  syphon,  and  a  glass. 

BARLOW. 

Oh,  thank  you.     Did  you  say  you  had  the  Morning 
Post? 

PEYTON. 
Yes,  sir.  [She  hands  it  to  him. 
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BARLOW. 

j\h,  thank  you. 

[PEYTON  goes  out.  BARLOW  helps  himself  to  a 
whisky  and  soda,  turns  to  the  fashionable 
intelligence  in  the  paper,  and  begins  to  read 
it  nnth  a  little  smile  of  self-satisfaction. 

BARLOW. 

[Half  to  himself.]  The  Duchess  of  St.  Erth  returned 
to  Wales  yesterday.  The  Marchioness  of  Mereston 
has  arrived  at  89  Grosvenor  Square.  The  Marchioness 
of  Serlo  and  Lady  Eleanor  King  leave  for  Paris  this 
morning. 

[PEYTON  comes  in,  followed  fcyMRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
MRS.  GOLIGHTLY  is  an  extremely  stout, 
good-natured  lady  of  middle  age.  She  is 
very  active,  but  short  of  breath.  She  gives 
one  a  continual  impression  of  having  just 
run  up  a  steep  hill.  She  is  DAVENPORT 
BARLOW'S  sister. 

PEYTON. 
Mrs.  Golightly. 

BARLOW. 

Isabel ! 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Are  you  here,  Davenport  ?     Where's  Penelope  ? 

BARLOW. 

[.4*  if  it  were  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
ivorld.]  She's  out ! 
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MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

[Astonished.]  Out  ? 

[She  turns  to  PEYTON  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 

PEYTON. 

Mrs.  O'Farrell  said,  would  you  kindly  sit  down  and 
make  yourself  comfortable,  ma'ain  ?  And  I  was  to 
bring  you  the  Church  Times.' 

BARLOW. 
But  ... 

PEYTON. 

[Calmly.]  And  Mrs.  O'Farrell  said,  will  you  have  a 
strong  cup  of  tea,  ma'am  ? 

MRS.  GOLIQHTLY. 

I'm  surprised  that  Mrs.  O'Farrell  should  have  gone 
out,  because  she  expected  me. 

PEYTON. 
[Handing  MRS.  GOLIGHTLY  a  paper.]  Yes,  ma'am. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

[Taking  it.]  What  is  this  ? 

PEYTON. 
The  Church  Times,  ma'am. 

MRS.  GOLIGIITLY. 

|  With  a  look  of  exasperation  at  BARLOW.]  Oh,  thank 
you.  ...  I  think  I  will  have  a  cup  of  tea,  please. 
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PEYTON. 

Very  good,  ma'am. 

[Exit. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

I  wonder  why  on  earth  Penelope  should  insist  on 
my  reading  the  Church  Times. 

BARLOW. 
I've  just  had  a  telegram  from  her. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

So  have  I,  asking  me  to  come  at  once.  [With  a  ray 
of  light.']  Perhaps  we  shall  find  some  explanation  in 
the  Church  Times. 

BARLOW. 

Nonsense.  What  can  the  Church  Times  have  to  do 
with  the  Archduchess  Anastasia  ? 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear  Davenport,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
[PEYTON  enters  to  announce  PROFESSOR  GO- 
LIGHTLY  and  immediately  afterwards  goes 
out.  GOLIGHTLY  is  a  tall,  spare  man  ivith 
grey  hair,  well  groomed  and  alert.  He  is 
neatly  dressed,  quite  tidy,  and  might  just 
as  well  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  He  is  clean-shaven. 

PEYTON. 
Professor  Golightly. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

Hulloa,  Davenport !  [To  his  wife.]  My  dear,  you're 
the  last  person  I  expected  to  find  here.  I  thought 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society  at  the 
Albert  Hall. 

[PEYTON  comes  in  with  a  tray  on  ivhich  are  tea- 
things,  a  glass  of  barley- water,  and  a  copy 
of  the  "  Athenaeum." 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Oh,  thank  you. 

PEYTON. 

[To  GOLIGHTLY.]  Mrs.  O'Farrell  said,  will  you  have 
a  glass  of  barley-water,  sir  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Barley-water ! 

PEYTON. 

And  I  was  to  bring  you  the  Athenceum.  We 
couldn't  get  this  week's,  sir,  but  this  is  last  week's, 
and  Mrs.  O'Farrell  hopes  it  will  do  as  well. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[With  a  faint  smile.]  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  have 
taken  so  much  trouble. 

PEYTON. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

[Exit. 
GOLIGHTLY. 

What  on  earth  does  Penelope  want  me  to  do  with 
list  week's  Athenxum,  and  a  glass  of  barley- water  ? 
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BARLOW. 

Well,  presumably  she  wants  you  to  drink  the  one 
and  to  read  the  other. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[To  his  wife.]  My  dear,  I  think  it's  very  hard  that 
you  should  have  brought  up  our  only  child  on  the 
idea  that  my  favourite  form  of  refreshment  is  barley- 
water. 

BARLOW. 

It  looks  as  if  Penelope  expected  you,  too. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I've  just  had  a  wire  from  her. 

BARLOW. 

Have  you  ?  I  wonder  why  on  earth  she  wired  to 
you. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

It's  so  extraordinary  that  she  shouldn't  be  here. 
It  makes  me  feel  very  nervous. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Well,  frankly,  I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  so 
I  jumped  into  a  motor  cab  and  came  round  from  the 
club  at  once. 

[PEYTON  comes  in,  folloived  by  BEADSWORTH. 
He  is  a  middle-aged  solicitor,  with  a  benign 
manner. 

PEYTON. 
Mr.  Beadsworth. 
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Go  LIGHTLY. 

Well,  I'm  hanged. 

BARLOW. 

My  dear  Charles,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  slangy. 
It's  gone  out  in  our  set. 

BEADSWOKTH. 

[Shaking  hands  with  MRS.  GOLIGHTLY.]  I've  just 
had  a  telegram  from  Penelope  asking  me  to  come  at 
once.  [Tiii-ning  to  PEYTON.]  Will  you  let  Mrs. 
O'Farrell  know  I'm  here  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
She's  out. 

PEYTON. 

Mrs.  O'Farrell  said,  would  you  make  yourself  com- 
fortable, sir,  and  we've  got  the  Law  Times  if  you'd 
like  to  read  it,  and  will  you  have  a  glass  of  port,  sir  ? 
[BEADSWORTH    looks  round   at    the   others   'in 
bewildemnent. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

By  all  means  have  a  glass  of  port,  and  I'll  swop  it 
for  my  barley-water. 

BEADSWOKTH. 
[To  PEYTON.]  Thank  you. 

I  'KYTON. 
[Handing  him  the  paper.]  Very  good,  sir.        [Exit. 
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BE ADS WORTH. 
What  does  she  want  me  to  do  with  the  Law  Times  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

I  asked  the  same  question  when  Peyton  handed  me 
last  week's  Athenceum,  and  Davenport,  with  the  per- 
spicacity that  distinguishes  him,  answered  :  read  it. 

BE  ADS  WORTH. 

Oan  you  tell  me  what  Penelope  wants?  Her 
telegram  suggested  that  she  wished  to  see  me  not  as 
an  old  friend,  but  in  my  official  capacity  as  the  family 
solicitor. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

I  haven't  an  idea.  I  thought  her  telegram  most 
mysterious. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

I  wish  she'd  come  in.  I'm  beginning  to  be  dread- 
fully uneasy. 

BARLOW. 

[Mather  pompously. ,]  I  think  I  can  put  your  minds 
at  rest.  I  am  in  a  position  to  explain  the  whole  matter 
to  you.  The  telegram  she  sent  me  makes  it  perfectly 
clear.  I  daresay  you  know  that  the  Archduchess 
Anastasia  is  a  patient  of  Dickie's.  And  a  very  nice 
patient  for  him  to  have.  I've  never  met  her,  though 
I  happen  to  know  several  members  of  her  family, 
and  she's  a  very  cultivated,  pleasant  woman.  I've 
always  said  to  Dickie  that  that  is  the  sort  of  practice 
he  ought  to  get.  The  middle  classes  do  a  doctor  no 
yood. 
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GOLIGHTLT. 

My  dear  Davenport,  do  go  on  with  your  story. 

BARLOW. 

Well,  it  appears  that  the  Archduchess  Anastasia 
has  signified  her  desire  to  know  Penelope.  Very 
charming  and  graceful  action  on  her  part,  and  just 
like  her.  Of  course  she's  extremely  grateful  to 
Dickie  for  all  he's  done.  He's  worked  a  miraculous 
cure,  and  I  daresay  she's  heard  that  Penelope  is  my 
niece.  It's  a  maxim  you  can  always  go  on  :  royalty 
knows  everything.  And  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it  is  that  she's  coming  to  lunch  here.  Of  course 
Penelope  knows  nothing  about  these  matters,  and  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  she's  sent  for  me.  It's 
the  best  thing  she  could  do.  I  can  tell  her  every- 
thing. I've  lived  in  that  set  all  my  life.  It's 
nothing  to  be  particularly  proud  about — mere  accident 
of  birth — I  happen  to  be  a  gentleman.  A  certain 
family.  Well,  there  it  is,  you  see. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Penelope  wired  all 
that  to  you  ?  It  must  have  cost  her  a  perfect  fortune. 

BARLOW. 

She  put  it  a  little  more  briefly,  of  course,  but  that 
was  the  gist  of  it. 

BEADSWORTII. 

I  can't  imagine  why  she  should  send  forme  because 
a  royalty  is  coming  to  luncheon  with  her.  It  was 
very  inconvenient  to  get  away.  I  had  a  dozen  people 
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waiting  to  see  ine,  and  I  was  obliged  to  slip  out  by 
the  back  door  in  order  to  avoid  them. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

But  what  are  the  exact  words  of  the  wire  she  sent 
you,  Davenport  ? 

BARLOW. 

You  can  see  it  if  you  Jike.  [Taking  it  from  his 
pocket  and  reading.]  "  Come  at  once.  Archduchess 
Anastasia.  Penelope." 

GOLIGHTLY. 

But  d'you  mean  to  say  that  you  made  up  all  that 
story  out  of  those  three  words  ? 

BARLOW. 

Penelope  knew  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence. She  didn't  want  to  waste  her  money,  so 
she  just  put  what  was  essential,  and  left  me  to 
gather  the  rest. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

But  my  telegram  says  nothing  about  the  Arch- 
duchess Anastasia. 

BARLOW. 
What  did  Penelope  say  to  you  'I 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

[Taking  out  the  telegram.]  "  Come  at  once !  Grave 
scandal!  Central  African  Mission.  Penelope." 

BARLOW. 
But  that's  absurd.      You   know   how   stupid  the 
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Post  Office  is.  They  must  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
know  that  the  Pomeranian  Royal  Family  is  very 
odd,  but  there  are  limits,  and  I  can't  imagine  the 
Archduchess  Anastasia  being  mixed  up  in  a  scandal 
with  a  Central  African  missionary. 

BEADSWORTII. 

Well,  my  wire  merely  said :  "  Come  at  once ;  six  and 
eightpence.  Penelope ." 

BARLOW. 
Six  and  eightpence  !     Why  six  and  eightpence? 

BEADSWORTH. 

I  don't  know.  That  i.s  why  I  lost  no  time  in 
coming. 

GOLIGIITLY. 

[With  a  twinkle.]  My  impression  is  that  the  Arch- 
duchess Anastasia,  instead  of  paying  Dickie's  bill  for 
miraculously  curing  her,  has  eloped  with  a  missionary, 
and  Penelope,  by  aid  of  the  law  \ioith  a  gesture  loivards 
BEADSWORTJI],  wants  to  recover  the  money. 

BARLOW. 
It's  nonsense !     You're  so  unpractical,  Charles. 

MRS.  GOLIGUTLY. 

[To  her  husband.]  But  you  had  a  telegram  too, 
dear. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
'•  Come  at  once.     Decimal  7035.     Penelope." 
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BARLOW. 
How  very  odd. 

[The  door  is  softly  opened  and  PENELOPE  slips  in  ; 
for  a  moment  the  others  do  not  see  her,  and  she  stands 
smiling  at  them.  GOLIGHTLY  catches  sight  of  her. 
All  the  others  turn.] 

GOLIGHTLY, 
Penelope. 

.THE  OTHERS. 
Penelope. 

PENELOPE. 

[Coming  forward  and  kissing  MRS.  GOLIGHTLY.] 
Good  evening,  mamma  ! 

BARLOW. 
[Eagerly.]  Well? 

PENELOPE. 
Well,  papa.      [She  puts  her  face  up  for  him  to  kiss.] 

MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

[Anxiously.]  Now,  Penelope. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  Mr.  Beadsworth,  how  nice  of  you  to  come. 
[She  shakes  hands  with  him.]  Kiss  me,  Uncle  Daven- 
port. [She  calmly  puts  up  her  face.  With  some 
irritation  he  kisses  her.] 

PENELOPE. 

Thank  you  .  .  .  Was  your  whisky  and  soda  quite 
right?  [Looking  round.]  And  the  port?  Father, 
you  haven't  touched  the  barley-water.  You  ungrate- 
ful old  thing ! 
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MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

[Exasperated.]  My  dear,  for  goodness'  sake  explain. 

BABLOW. 

Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I — I've  been  sitting  in  the  consulting-room.  [With 
a  roguish  smile.]  I  watched  you  all  come  in. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
[Rather  injured.]  Peyton  said  you  were  out. 

BARLOW. 

Really,  Penelope,  I  think  your  behaviour  is  out- 
rageous. 

PENELOPE. 

You  see,  I  thought  if  I  saw  you  one  after  the  other 
as  you  came  in,  I  should  have  to  make  four  scenes 
instead  of  one.  It  would  have  been  very  exhausting 
and  not  nearly  so  effective. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Are  you  going  to  make  a  scene? 

PEITCLOPE. 

[With  the  greatest  satisfaction.]  I'm  going  to  make 
a  dreadful  scene  in  a  minute. 
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MRS.  GOLIGIITLY. 

Now,  ray  dear,  before  you  go  any  further,  for  good- 
ness' sake  tell  us  what  you  meant  by  your  telegrams. 

PENELOPE. 

Well,  you  see,  I  wanted  you  all  to  come  immediately, 
and  I  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  trail  your  ruling 
passions  under  your  noses. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Do  you  understand  what  she  means,  Charles  ? 

PENELOPE. 

My  dear  mother,  it's  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  You  spend  your  life  in  converting  the  heathen 
— from  a  distance — and  I  knew  if  I  mentioned  the 
Central  African  Mission  you'd  fly  here  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

In  point  of  fact  I  came  in  an  omnibus.  But  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  has  been  no  scandal 
in  connection  with  the  Central  African  Mission  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Smiling.]  I'm  dreadfully  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
mother. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

And  what  in  heaven's  name  made  you  wire  decimal 
7035  to  me? 
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PENELOPE. 

Oh,  that's  our  telephone  number,  and  I  just  put 
decimal  instead  of  Gerrard. 

GOLIQHTLY. 

I  thought  the  figures  were  strangely  familiar. 

PENELOPE. 
And  there  you  are,  you  see. 

BARLOW. 

[Chuckling.]  I  think  it's  a  capital  idea.  And  she 
just  flung  the  words  six  and  eightpenceat  you,  Beads- 
worth,  and  knew  she'd  fetch  the  lawyer. 

PENELOPE, 

[To  BEADSWOKTH.]  You're  not  cross  with  me,  are 
you  ? 

[lie  shakes  his  head,  smiling. 

BAKLOW. 

And  now,  uiy  dear,  that  you've  disposed  of  them, 
tell  me  all  about  the  Archduchess  Anastasia. 

PENELOPE. 

[Looking  at  him  blankly.]  The  Archduchess  Anas- 
tasia ?  But  I  invented  her. 

BARLOW. 
What  d'you  mean,  you  invented  her  ?     I  know  her 
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well,  I've  known  her  for  years.     I  know  her  whole 
family. 

PENELOPE. 

[Jtather  embarrassed,  but  trying  not  to  laugh.]  Well, 
you  see  —  I  wanted  you  to  come,  too.  And  .  .  . 

BARLOW. 

I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  at  all,  Pene- 
lope. You  mention  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
and  then  you  tell  me  you  invented  her. 

PENELOPE. 

I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  really  didn't  know  there  was 
such  a  person,  and  I  thought  I'd  made  her  up  out  of 
my  own  head.  .  .  .  [With  a  chiickle.]  I  think  it  was 
rather  clever  of  me  to  hit  upon  some  one  you  know 
so  well. 

BARLOW. 

I  don't  know  why  you  should  think  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  Archduchess's  name  would  make  me  come 
here. 

PENELOPE. 

Well,  you  see,  I  know  that  you  go  out  a  great  deal, 
and  you  know  such  crowds  of  people.  I  felt  quite 
sure  that  if  there  were  an  Archduchess  Anastasia  you'd 
know  her,  and  [with  a  ivave  of  the  hand]  well,  there 
it  is  you  see. 

silently,  but  does  not  answer. 


MRS.  GOLIGHTLY,! 

Now,  Penelope,  tell  us  what  you  really  do  want. 
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PENELOPE. 
[In  matter-of-fact  tones.]  I  want  to  divorce  Dickie. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

What! 

GOLIGHTLY. 
My  dear  child. 

BARLOW. 

Good  gracious ! 

[These  three  speeches  are  said  simultaneously. 

PENELOPE. 

[Ruefully.]  I  intended  to  make  such  a  scene,  and 
now  you've  made  me  blurt  it  all  out  in  three  words. 

MRS.  GOLTGHTLY. 

But  I  don't  understand. 

PENELOPE. 

I'll  say  it  again,  shall  I  ?  I  want  to  divorce 
Dickie. 

BEADSWORTH. 
You  don't  really  mean  it,  do  you  ? 

PliNELOPE. 

[Indignantly.]  Of  course  I  mean  it.  I'm  never 
going  to  speak  to  him  again.  That's  to  say,  I  shall 
have  a  scene  with  him  first.  I'm  quite  determined  to 
have  a  scene  with  somebody. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

And  where  is  Dickie  now  ? 

PENELOPE. 

He's  on  his  way  home  with  the  usual  story.  [With 
a  sudden  break  in  her  voice.]  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how 
utterably  miserable  I  am. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
My  darling,  is  it  really  serious  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Desperately.]  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  make  you  all 
understand  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

The  best  way  would  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  tell  us  all  about  it  coherently. 

BARLOW. 

[Pompously.]  My  dear  Charles,  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  matter  in  which  you  can  be  of  any  use.  You're  a 
mathematician,  and  you're  not  expected  to  know  any- 
thing about  practical  affairs. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
[faintly  ironic.]  I  apologise  profusely. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
[To  PENELOPE,  to  ask  her  to  speak,]  Darling? 
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PENELOPE. 

Well,  the  first  thing  is  that  I  simply  dote  upon 
Dickie.  I've  never  loved  any  one  else,  and  I  never 
shall. 

BEADSWORTH. 

That's  a  very  satisfactory  confession  after  four 
years  of  matrimony. 

PENELOPE. 

Five  years,  three  months,  and  two  days.  And 
every  day  I've  loved  Dickie  more. 

BEADSWORTH. 
I've  never  seen  a  more  devoted  couple. 

PENELOPE. 

We've  never  had  a  quarrel.  We've  never  even 
been  cross  with  one  another.  It's  been  a  honeymoon 
that's  never  come  to  an  end . 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Well? 

PENELOPE. 

And  now  I've  discovei'ed  that  he's  been  lying  to  me 
for  the  last  month.  He's  been  coming  home  dread- 
fully late,  and  when  I've  asked  him  where  he's  been, 
he's  said  that  he  had  to  see  a  patient  who  was  very 
ill — such  an  interesting  case — and  it  worried  him  so 
much  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  club  and  have 
a  rubber  to  settle  his  nerves.  And  the  interesting 
case  and  the  rubber  of  bridge  are  Ada  Fergusson. 
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BARLOW. 

[Pompously.}  But  who  is  Ada  Fergugson?  I've 
never  heard  of  her. 

PENELOPE. 

Ada  Fergusson's  a  great  friend  of  mine.  And  I 
hate  her.  I  always  knew  she  was  a  cat.  For  the  last 
four  weeks  Dickie's  been  spending  every  afternoon 
with  her  from  four  till  seven. 

GOLIQHTLT. 

[Raising  his  eyebrows.]  But  do  you  always  ask  your 
husband  where  he's  been  when  he  comes  in  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Impatiently.}  My  dear  papa,  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  it  ?  We  all  know  that  you're  an  old  dear, 
and  the  greatest  mathematician  in  the  world,  but 
you  know  nothing  about  life  at  all. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

I  apologise  again. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Give  him  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  Penelope, 
and  he'll  amuse  himself  by  doing  sums  while  we  talk 
the  matter  out. 

PENELOPE. 

[Pushing  writing  materials  over  to  him.]  There  you 
are,  papa. 

BEADSWORTH. 
But  how  did  vou  find  out  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

[1/ujMtiently.]  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  how  I  found 
out !  I've  got  all  sorts  of  proofs. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

You  could  knock  me  down  with  a  feather. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
[  With  a  smile.}  My  dear  ! 

BARLOW. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised. 

PENELOPE. 
Uncle  Davenport ! 

BARLOW. 

I  have  expected  it  all  along.  You  will  remember, 
Isabel,  that  I  was  against  the  marriage  from  the 
beginning.  I  said,  one  doesn't  marry  a  doctor.  One 
sometimes  meets  them  in  society  when  they've  had 
their  angles  rubbed  off  a  little  and  perhaps  have  been 
knighted,  but  one  never  meets  their  wives.  We 
suppose  they  do  marry,  but  they  don't  marry  any  one 
we  know.  I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  stick  to  my 
opinion  that  there  are  only  three  possible  professions 
for  a  gentleman,  the  law,  the  army,  and  the  church. 

PENELOPE. 
My  dear  Uncle  Davenport,  you're  talking  nonsense. 
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BARLOW. 

[Huffily.}  You  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  and  I 
give  it  you.  1  regret  that  you  should  think  it 
nonsense. 

BEADSWORTH. 

And  what  are  you  proposing  to  do  now  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[  With  great  determination.]  I'm  never  going  to  live 
with  Dickie  again.  As  soon  as  I've  seen  him  I  shall 
leave  this  house  for  ever. 

BEADSWORTH. 
You're  proposing  to  have  a  few  words  with  him  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Several.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  that  I  despise  him, 
and  that  I  hate  him  ;  I'm  going  to  throw  my  wedding 
ring  in  his  face,  and  then  I  shall  sweep  out  of  the 
room. 

BEADSWORTH. 

Have  you  really  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
won't  forgive  him  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Nothing  would  induce  me  ever  to  speak  to  him 
again  if  it  weren't  that  I  want  to  tell  him  exactly 
what  I  think  of  him. 

BARLOW. 

Besides,  you've  got  your  family  to  think  of.  Of 
cottrse  you  must  leave  him.  You  see,  that  is  what  I 
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say,  you're  not  safe  with  people  of  no  birth.     I  look 
upon  all  this  as  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

BEADSWORTH. 

Do  you  wish  to  bring  an  action  for  judicial 
separation  ? 

PENELOPE. 

My  dear  Mr.  Beadsworth,  what  are  you  talking 
about!  I'm  going  to  divorce  him.  I'm  going  to 
make  an  awful  scandal. 

BEADSWORTH. 

Well,  I  suppose  we  could  arrange  that  at  a  pinch 
with  the  help  of  the  newspapers.  Has  he  ever  been 
cruel  to  you  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Good  heavens,  no !  That's  what  makes  me  so  angry. 
The  last  month  he's  been  more  perfectly  charming 
and  delightful  than  ever.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  do 
something  really  unpleasant  to  Ada  Fergusson. 
Something  with  boiling  oil  in  it. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

I  am  shocked,  frankly  shocked.  I  would  never 
have  thought  that  Dickie  could  be  so  wicked. 

BARLOW. 

Family  life  in  England  is  going  to  the  dogs.  That 
is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

\tfti<l<1enh/    PKNET.OPE    catches    siyht    of   what 
GOLIGHTLY    has  been   diligently  writing. 
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She   gives   the  paper  a  startled  look  and 
then  turns  round. 

PENELOPE. 

Mother,  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened.     Papa  has 
suddenly  become  a  drivelling  lunatic. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  what  are  you  saying  ? 

PENELOPE. 

He's  been  adding  two  and  two  together  all  over 
that  piece  of  paper,  and  he  makes  it  five  every  time. 

MBS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Charles ! 

[PENELOPE  hands  the  sheet  to  BARLOW. 

PENELOPE. 
Look. 

BARLOW. 

Two  and  two  are  five.     Two  and  two  are  five. 

[He  passes  it  on  to  BEADSWORTH. 

BEADSWORTH. 
Two  and  two  are  five.     Two  arid  two  are  five. 

BARLOW. 

I  knew  this  would  happen.     I've  been  expecting  it 
for  years. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Charles,  pull  yourself  together. 
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PENELOPE. 

Papa,  you  don't  really  think  that  two  and  two  are 
five? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

On  the  contrary,  I'm  convinced  that  two  and  two 
are  four. 

PENELOPE. 

Then  why  on  earth  have  you  made  it  five  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Do  you  know  why  you  buy  Pears'  soap  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I  expect  you've  been  working  too  hard,  father 
dear.  Why  don't  you  go  and  lie  down  for  half  an 
hour?  And  when  Dickie  comes  in  he'll  give  you  a 
tonic. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You  buy  Pears'  soap  because  you're  told  on  fifty 
thousand  hoardings  that  it's  matchless  for  the  com- 
plexion. 

PENELOPE. 

That's  not  funny,  papa,  that's  silly. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You've  only  got  to  say  a  thing  often  enough,  and 
all  the  world  will  believe  it.  And  when  the  world 
believes  it,  it's  very  hard  to  say  if  it's  true  or  not. 

PENELOPE. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  two  and  two  ? 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

I  thought  if  I  wrote  "  two  and  two  are  five  "  often 
enough  I  might  come  to  think  it  true. 

PENELOPE. 

But  if  you  wrote  it  a  million  times  it  wouldn't  be 
any  truer. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

That  is  the  conclusion  I'm  regretfully  forced  to. 

PENELOPE. 
Well? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

The  whole  of  life  is  merely  a  matter  of  adding  two 
and  two  together  and  getting  the  right  answer. 

BARLOW. 

My  dear  Charles,  if  you're  going  to  discuss  life  I 
think  there's  no  need  for  me  to  stay.  I've  told  you  for 
twenty  years  that  you're  a  scholar  and  a  recluse.  I 
have  lived  in  the  world,  and  I'm  a  practical  man.  If 
Penelope  wants  to  consult  me,  I  am  at  her.service  ;  if 
not  .  .  . 

PENELOPE. 

Hold  your  tongue,  Uncle  Davenport. 

BARLOW. 
Really,  Penelope. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
During  the  last  live  years  I've  seen  you  adding  two 
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aud  two  together  and  making  them  about  seventy- 
nine. 

MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  Charles. 
Dickie's  behaviour  is  abominable,  and  there  are  no 
excuses  for  him.  It's  a  mere  matter  of  common 
morality. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  I  have  no  objection  to  you  talking 
common  morality  if  you'll  let  me  talk  common  sense. 

MBS,  GOLIGHTLY. 
My  dear  Charles,  they're  the  same  thing. 

PBNELOPE. 

If  you  think  you  can  make  me  forgive  Dickie  by 
telling  me  that  you  were  a  wicked  old  thing  yourself 
in  your  youth,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  it 
won't  wash. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

[Outraged.]  What  are  you  talking  about,  my  dear  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Well,  I've  noticed  that  when  a  woman  discovers 
that  her  husband  has  been  unfaithful,  her  male  rela- 
tions invariably  try  to  console  her  by  telling  her  how 
shockingly  they've  treated  their  own  wives. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  I  was  going  to  confess  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  never  confess. 
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PENELOPE. 

Of  course,  if   it  were  the  other  way  about,  and 
mamma  had  kicked  over  the  traces  a  little  .  .  . 

MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

Darling,  can  you  see  me  performing  an  acrobatic 
feat  of  that  character  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Go  on,  papa. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  think  you've  treated  Dickie  shamefully. 

PENELOPE. 
[Astounded.]  I  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

If  your  mother  had  behaved  to  me  as  you've  behaved 
to  Dickie,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  to  drink. 

PENELOPE. 

But  I've  been  a  perfect  angel.  I've  simply 
worshipped  the  ground  he  walked  on.  I've  loved  him 
as  no  man  was  ever  loved  before. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
No  man  could  stand  it. 

PENELOPE. 
Papa,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  you've  loved  him  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
You've  loved  him  when  he  talked,  and  you've  loved 
him  when  he  was  silent.  You've  loved  him  walking, 
you've  loved  him  eating,  you've  loved  him  sleeping. 
He!s  never  been  able  to  escape  from  your  love. 

PENELOPE. 
But  I  couldn't  help  it. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
You  need  not  have  shown  it, 

PENELOPE. 

And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  justifies  him  in 
philandering  with  Ada  Fergusson  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
It  excuses  him. 

PENELOPE. 
What  beasts  men  must  be ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 

No ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  they're 
human  beings.  When  you  were  a  child  you  doted  on 
strawberry  ices. 

PENELOPE. 
I  dote  on  them  still. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

Would  you  *like  to  eat  strawberry  ice  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  tea,  and  dinner  every  day  for  a  month  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Good  heavens !  the  thought  fills  me  with  horror. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Poor  Dickie  has  lived  on  strawberry  ice  for  five 
years.  It's  been  his  only  means  of  sustenance. 

PENELOPE, 

[  With  consternation.]  Oh ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You've  never  let  him  go  out  without  coming  into 
the  hall  to  put  on  his  hat  and  kiss  him  good-bye ;  he's 
never  come  into  tho  house  without  you  running  down 
to  help  him  off  with  his  coat  and  kiss  him  welcome. 
When  he  sat  down  after  breakfast  in  the  morning  to 
read  his  paper  and  smoke  his  pipe,  I've  seen  you  sit 
down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  put  your  arm  round 
his  neck, 

BARLOW. 

[Outraged.]  Penelope ! 

PENELOPE. 
Do  you  think  it  was  very  awful  ? 

BARLOW. 
My  dear  child ! 
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PENELOPE. 

\To  BEADSWORTH.]  Did  Mrs.  Beadsworth  never  sit 
on  the  arm  of  your  chair  when  you  were  smoking 
your  pipe  ? 

BEADSWORTH. 

I  must  confess  I'm  thankful  my  wife  occupied  those 
moments  in  attending  to  her  household  duties. 

PENELOPE. 

You  are  a  lot  of  horrid  old  things.  I  ask  you  to 
come  here  to  sympathise  with  me,  and  you're  perfectly 
brutal  to  me. 

BARLOW. 
My  dear  Penelope,  there  are  limits. 

PENELOPE. 
Well,  I  don't  care ;  I'm  going  to  divorce  him. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Let's  do  another  little  simple  addition,  shall  we? 
Perhaps  two  and  two  will  make  four  a  second  time. 

PENELOPE. 

I  don't  know  that  I  much  like  being  a 
mathematician's  daughter. 

GrOHGHTLY. 

Don't  you  think,  instead  of  divorcing  your  husband, 
it  would  be  better  to  win  back  his  uii'ection  ? 

c 
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PENELOPE. 
I  don't  want  his  affection. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Smiling.]  Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  if  you  could 
get  it  ? 

[PENELOPE  looks  at  her  father  for  a  moment, 
then  goes  up  to  him  quickly. 

PENELOPE. 

[With  tears  in  her  voice.]  Papa,  d'you  think  I  ever 
could  win  back  his  love  ?  You  say  I've  lost  it  through 
my  own  fault.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  without 
him.  I've  been  so  wretched  since  I  knew.  I've  tried 
to  put  a  cheerful  face  on  it,  but  if  you  knew  what  I 
feel  in  my  heart.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  brutes,  why  didn't  they 
hide  it  from  me  ? 

BARLOW. 

My  dear  Penelope,  I  expected  you  to  have  more 
spirit.  He's  a  person  of  no  family.  I  should  have 
thought  you  were  well  rid  of  him. 

PENELOPE. 

Uncle  Davenport,  if  you  say  a  word  against  him,  I 
will  immediately  have  an  attack  of  hysterics. 

BARLOW. 

What  you  expect  your  father  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
I  can't  imagine. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

[Smiling,']  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, Davenport  .  .  . 

BARLOW. 

I  shouldn't  have  thought  one  could  describe  you  as 
either.  But,  iu  any  case,  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

PENELOPE. 
Oh,  no,  don't  go  yet,  Uncle  Davenport. 

»  BARLOW. 
It  appears  that  my  advice  is  not  wanted,  and  I 

promised  to  look  in  on  dear  Lady  Hollingtou  before 
dinner. 

PENELOPE. 

Do  telephone  to  her  that  you  can't  come.  You'll 
find  a  telephone  in  my  sitting-room. 

BARLOW. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  I'm  too  indulgent. 
People  don't  rate  me  at  my  proper  value. 

[He  goes  out. 

PENELOPE. 

Papa,  say  you'll  get  Dickie  back  for  me.  I  want 
him.  I  want  him. 

QOUQBTLY. 

My  dear,  it's  very  simple.  It  merely  requires  a 
great  deal  of  tact,  a  great  deal  of  courage,  and  a  great 
deal  of  self-control. 
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PENELOPE. 
[Ironically.}  Nothing  else  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

A  good  deal.  You  must  never  let  yourself  out  of 
hand  ;  you  must  keep  guard  on  your  tongue  and  your 
eyes  and  your  smiles — and  your  temper. 

PENELOPE. 
I  think  you  said  it  was  very  simple. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Is  Ada  Fergusson  pretty  ? 

PENELOPE. 
No,  she's  perfectly  hideous. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Is  she  ?     That  makes  it  more  serious. 

PENELOPE. 
Why? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

If  a  man  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  woman,  he  falls 
out  of  it.  But  if  he  falls  in  love  with  a  plain  one, 
he'll  be  in  love  with  her  all  his  life. 

PENELOPE. 

You  take  a  load  off  my  mind.  Ada  Fergusson 's 
extremely  attractive. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

Then  you'll  get  him  back. 

PENELOPE. 
Tell  me  exactly  what  to  do,  and  I'll  do  it. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Give  him  his  head. 

PENELOPE. 
Is  that  nil? 

GOLICHTLY. 

It  means  a  good  deal.  When  he  comes  in,  don't 
make  a  scene,  but  be  charming  to  him.  For  once, 
don't  ask  him  where  he's  been.  When  he  leaves  £ou, 
don't  ask  him  where  he's  going,  nor  at  what  time  he'll 
be  back.  Don't  let  him  know  that  you  have  the  least 
suspicion  that  anything  has  happened.  On  the  con- 
trai'y,  take  every  opportunity  of  thi-owing  him  into 
Ada  Fergusson's  society. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Charles,  you're  asking  Penelope  to  connive  at 
immorality. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

When  every  difficulty  disappeai\s,  Dickie  will  find 
half  the  savour  of  the  intrigue  gone.  Half  your 
battle  is  won.  Leave  the  rest  to  time  and  Ada  Fer- 
gusson.  Let  Ada  Fergusson  sit  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair  when  he  wants  to  read  his  paper.  Let  him 
account  to  Ada  Fergusson  for  nil  his  movements. 
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Tinder  such  circumstances  a  woman  is  always  on 
tenterhooks,  and  consequently  she's  always  exacting. 
Whenever  there's  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  Ada 
Fergusson  will  say,  Do  you  care  for  me  as  much  as 
ever  you  did?  That  speech  is  the  rope  around 
love's  throat.  Whenever  he  wants  to  go  away,  Ada 
Fergusson  will  implore  him  to  stay  five  minutes 
longer.  Those  five  minutes  that  a  man  stays  against 
his  will  are  the  nails  in  love's  coffin.  Each  time  he 
leaves  her  Ada  Fergusson  will  say,  At  what  time 
will  you  be  back?  That  question  is  the  earth 
shovelled  into  love's  grave. 

[All  this  while  PENELOPE  has  been  staring  at 
GOLIGHTLY  nrith  astonishment. 

PENELOPE. 
Where  did  you  learn  all  thi?,  father? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[With  a  deprecating  shrttg.]  It's  a  mere  matter  of 
adding  two  and  two  together,  my  darling. 

PENELOPE. 

I  had  no  idea  that  mathematics  were  so  interesting 
— nor  so  immoral. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

PENELOPE. 

But  if  Dickie  falls  out  of  love  with  Ada  Fergusson 
there's  no  reason  why  he  should  fall  in  love  again 
with  me. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

You  must  make  him. 

PENELOPE. 
I  wish  I  knew  how. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

It  only  requires  a  little  more  tact,  a  little  more 
courage,  and  a  little  more  self-control. 

PENELOPE. 

But  if  I  acquire  so  many  virtues  I  shan't  be  a 
woman,  but  a  monster,  and  how  can  he  love  me  then  ? 

BE  ADS  WORTH. 

[From  the  window.]  There's  a  car  stopping  at  the 
door. 

PENELOPE. 

Listen.  ...  I  can  hear  a  key  being  turned.  It 
must  be  Dickie. 

BEADSWORTH. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[Hesitating.'}  What  do  you  think,  mamma? 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  I  highly  disapprove  of  your  father's  idea, 
and  I  can't  imagine  how  it  ever  came  into  his  head, 
but  I'm  bound  to  say  I  think  there's  some  sense  in  it. 
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PENELOPE. 

[Making  up  her  mind.]  I'll  try.  Remember,  no 
one  knows  anything  that  has  happened.  You'll  back 
me  up,  mamma,  won't  you  ? 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

You're  not  going  to  ask  me  to  tell  a  pack  of  lies, 
darling  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Only  white  ones,  mother.  If  there's  a  whopper  to 
tell,  I'll  tell  it  myself. 

BEADSWORTH. 
But  what  about  Barlow  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

He's  a  man  of  the  world.  He's  sure  to  put  his 
foot  in  it. 

PENELOPE. 

I'll  settle  him. 

[BARLOW  comes  in. 

PENELOPE. 
Ah! 

BARLOW. 

I  could  not  get  on  to  her.  I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  those  telephone  girls.  Hussies  ! 

PENELOPE. 

Uncle  Davenport,  I  find  I've  been  entirely  mis- 
taken about  Dickie.  He's  not  to  blame  in  any  way. 
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BARLOW. 
Good  gracious  me  !     And  Ada  Fergusson  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Is,  I  have  no  doubt,  no  worse  than  anybody  else. 

BARLOW. 

This  is  a  surprise.  How  on  earth  have  you  come 
to  this  conclusion  ? 

PENELOPE 

By  adding  two  and  two  together. 

BARLOW. 

Upon  my  word  !  I  must  say,  it  annoys  me  that  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  break  an  important 
engagement  for  no  reason.  I  should  have 
thought  .  .  . 

PENELOPE. 

[Inteivupling.]  Uncle  Davenport,  it's  quite  bad 
enuugh  that  I  should  be  done  out  of  a  scene,  but  if 
you're  going  to  make  one  it's  more  than  I  can  stand. 

BEADSWORTU. 

Well,  as  I  can't  be  of  any  more  use  to  you,  I  think 
I'll  get  back  to  the  bosom  of  my  family. 

PENELOPE. 
Of  course,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  professional  visit. 

BEADSWORTH. 
Oh,  nonsense  ! 
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PENELOPE. 

I  couldn't  dream  of  accepting  your  services  for 
nothing.  You  must  really  let  me  know  what  I  owe 
you. 

BE  ADS  WORTH. 

I  really  don't  know  what  to  say. 

PENELOPE. 

Dickie  charges  a  guinea  when  he  goes  to  see 
anybody. 

BEADSWORTH. 

You  only  mentioned  six  and  eightpence  in  your 
telegram. 

PENELOPE. 

Very  well,  I'll  owe  you  that.  It  would  really 
make  me  feel  more  comfortable. 

BEADSWORTH. 
You're  not  going  to  hand  it  over  in  hard  cash  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I  wasn't  thinking  of  paying  you.  But  I'd  like  to 
think  I  owed  it  you.  You  see,  then,  I  shan't  feel 
under  any  obligation. 

BEADSWORTH. 
In  that  case  I  surrender.     Good-bye. 

PENELOPE. 
Good-bye. 
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BARLOW. 

Good-bye,  Beadsworth.  You  must  come  and  dine 
with  me  at  the  club  one  of  these  days. 

BEADSWORTH. 

I  should  like  to.     Good-bye. 

[Exit. 

BARLOW. 

Very  nice  fellow.  Quite  a,  gentleman.  No  one 
would  think  he  was  a  solicitor.  I  shall  ask  him  to 
dinner  with  one  or  two  people  who  don't  matter. 

PENELOPE. 

There's  Dickie.  D'you  hear  him  whistling?  He's 
evidently  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

[DICKIE  comes  in.  He  is  a  good-looking,  well- 
dressed,  professional  man  of five-and -thirty, 
lie  has  boisterous  spirits  and  high  good 
humour.  He  is  seldom  put  out  of  counten- 
ance. He  has  a  ch<irm  of  manner  which 
explains  PENELOPE'S  infatuation. 

DICKIE. 

Ilulloa  !  I  couldn't  make  out  what  had  become  of 
you,  Pen. 

PENELOPE. 

Why? 

DICKIE. 

You  generally  come  down  to  meet  me  when  I  get 
in. 

[PENELOPE  gires  a  slight  start  ami  fonceals  a  smile. 
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PENELOPE. 
My  sainted  mother  is  here. 

DICKIE. 

[Gaily.]  That's  no  reason  why  you  should  neglect 
a  devoted  husband.  [Shaking  hands  with  MRS. 
GOLIGHTLY.]  How  is  your  sainted  mother  ?  Hulloa, 
Uncle  Davenport,  what  price  duchesses  to-day  ? 

BARLOW. 
I  beg  your  pardon.     I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

DICKIE. 

[Looking  round  at  the  decanters  and  glasses  ivith 
which  the  room  is  scattered.]  I  say,  you've  been  doing 
yourselves  rather  proud,  haven't  you  ?  Who's  been 
drinking  port  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Nobody.     It's  an  empty  glass. 

DICKIE. 

That's  how  providence  behaves  to  me.  Deliber- 
ately puts  temptation  in  my  way.  It's  simply  poison. 
Gout  in  my  family,  you  know.  My  ancestors  have 
lived  on  colchicum  for  a  hundred  years.  I  feel  a 
tingling  in  my  toes  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  bottle 
of  port.  And  yet  I  drink  it. 

[He  Jills  himself  a  glass  and  sips  it  with  great 
content. 

BARLOW. 
It's  a  great  mistake,  of  course,  to  think  that  gout  is 
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a  mark  of  good  family.     The  porter  of   my  club  is 
a  martyr  to  it. 

DICKIE. 

Perhaps  he's  the  illegitimate  son  of  an  earl.  You 
should  ask  him  if  he  has  a  strawberry  mark  on  his 
left  shoulder.  What's  the  matter,  Pen  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[Astonished.]  With  me  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  thought  you  seemed  a  bit  under  the  weather. 

PENELOPE. 
Why? 

DICKIE. 

I  don't  know.  You're  not  quite  up  to  your  usual 
form,  are  you  ?  You've  not  asked  me  what  I've  been 
doing  to-day.  As  a  rule  you're  so  interested  in  my 
movements. 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  glance  at  her  father.]  I  thought  you'd  tell 
me  if  you  wanted  to. 

DICKIE. 

I  say,  I  do  think  that's  a  bit  thick.  I  go  slaving 
my  very  soul  out  to  provide  you  with  a  motor  and 
nice  frocks  and  things,  and  you  don't  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  what  I  do. 

PENELOPE. 

[Smiling.]  Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  this 
afternoon  < 
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DICKIE. 

[With  a  sigh  of  relief  .]  Oh,  I've  had  the  very  deuce 
of  a  day.  I've  got  a  very  interesting  case  on  just 
now.  Taking  up  a  lot  of  my  time.  Of  course,  it 
worries  me  rather,  but  I  suppose  all  these  things 
come  in  the  day's  march.  Well,  I  spent  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  there. 

PENELOPE. 
"An  hour? 

DICKIE. 

Yes,  we  had  a  consultation,  you  know. 

PENELOPE. 
But  you  had  a  consultation  yesterday. 

DICKIE. 

Yesterday?  Yes,  she's  a  fussy  old  thing.  She's 
always  wanting  consultations. 

PENELOPE. 
That's  jolly,  isn't  it  ? 

DICKIE. 

I  don't  think  it  is.  It  looks  as  if  she  hadn't  really 
confidence  in  me. 

PENELOPE. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  charge  double,  can't 
you '4 

DICKIE. 

Yes,  of  course,  it  has  that  advantage. 
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PENELOPE. 

I've  been  hankering  after  an  ermine  stole  for  a  long 
time.  I  shall  buy  it  now. 

DICKIE. 

[His  face  falliny.]  Oh,  but  I  haven't  been  paid 
yet. 

PENELOPE. 

They'll  be  only  too  glad  to  wait.  And  it's  such  a 
bargain. 

DICKIE. 

[To  change  the  conversation.]  Well,  after  my  con- 
sultation I  was  so  fagged  that  I  had  to  go  into  the 
club  to  have  a  rubber  of  Bridge. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
By  the  way,  what  is  the  name  of  your  patient  ? 

DICKIE. 
The  name  of  my  patient  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  yes,  I  was  telling  papa  that  you'd  got  a  new 
patient  who  was  bringing  in  pots  of  money.  I  couldn't 
remember  her  name. 

DICKIE. 
[Embarrassed.]  Oh — er,  Mrs.  Mac  .  .  , 

PENELOPE. 
.  Mac  what  ? 
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DICKIE. 
Mrs.  Macnothing. 

BARLOW. 

How  d'you  mean,  Mrs.  Macnothing?     I've  never 
heai-d  of  a  family  called  Macnothing. 

DICKIE. 
'  No,  of  course,  her  name  isn't  Macnothing. 

BARLOW. 
But  you  distinctly  said  it  was  Mrs.  Macnothing. 

DICKIE. 

Now,  my  dear  Pen,  did  I  say  anything  about  Mac- 
nothing  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Well,  what  is  her  name  then  ? 

DICKIE. 

I've  been   telling   you   for   the  last  ten  minutes. 
Her  name's  Mrs.  Mack. 

BARLOW. 
Why  on  earth  didn't  you  say  so  at  once? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

How  djd  you  find  such  a  profitable  patient  ? 
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DICKIE. 

Oh.  it  was  a  great  piece  of  luck.  She  heard  about 
me  from  that  little  friend  of  yours,  Pen.  What  is 
her  name  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You  seem  to  have  a  very  bad  memory  for  names, 
Dickie.  You  should  make  a  knot  in  your  handker- 
chief 

DICKIE. 

It's  a  friend  of  Pen's.  [Pretending  to  try  and  re- 
member.] Her  husband's  in  the  navy,  stationed  at 
Malta,  isn't  he  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Ada  Fergusson. 

DICKIE. 

That's  it,  of  course.     Mrs.  Fergusson. 

BARLOW. 
One  of  the  Fergussons  of  Kingarth,  I  suppose? 

DICKIE. 

I  don't  know  at  all.  Quite  a  nice  little  thing,  I 
thought.  I  must  confess  that  she  didn't  interest  me 
very  much. 

[PEYTON  comes  in  to  announce  MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
MRS.  FERGUSSON  is  a  /mwlsome,  shoiry 
woman  of  about  thirty. 

PEYTON. 

Mrs.  Fergusson. 

[DICKIE  is  filled  with  consternation.     PEYTON 

D 
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goes  out.  There  is  a  very  brief  moment  of 
embarrassment,  but  PENELOPE  quickly  re- 
covers herself  and  goes  up  to  the  visitoi- 
effusively. 

PENELOPE. 
How  d'you  do  ? 

MRS.  FERGITSSON. 
Is  it  a  preposterous  hour  to  pay  a  call  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Of  course  not.    I'm  always  delighted  to  see  you. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I've  been  shopping  the  whole  afternoon,  and  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  hadn't  seen  you  for 
nges. 

PENELOPE. 
Do  you  know  my  fainted  mother? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
How  d'you  do  ? 

PENELOPE. 
This  is  my  noble  father,  and  this  is  my  uncle. 

BARLOW. 

How  d'you  do  ? 

[He  is  evidently  much   struck  by  MRS.    FER 
GUSSOX. 
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MRS.  FERGUS.SOX. 

[Turning  blandly  to  DICKIE.]  You  haven't  forgotten 
me? 

DICKIE. 
Of  course  not. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
We  haven't  met  for  ages,  have  we  ? 

DICKIE. 
Simply  ages. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

I  passed  yon  in  Piccadilly  the  other  day,  and  you 
cut  me  dead. 

DICKIE. 
I'm  so  sorry,  I'm  so  short-sighted. 

PENELOPE. 

Dickie,  you're  not  at  all  short -sighted.  How  can 
you  tell  such  fibs  ? 

BARLOW. 

[  \Vith  pompous  gallantry.]  Dickie  feels  that  only  a 
physical  impediment  can  excuse  a  man  for  not  seeing 
si  pretty  woman. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
Oh,  how  very  nice  of  you  to  say  that. 

BARLOW. 
Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
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PENELOPE. 

I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  getting  Dickie  such  a 
splendid  patient. 

DICKIE. 

[Hastily,  seeing  her  look  of  astonishment.]  I've  just 
bean  telling  my  wife  about  Mrs.  Mack. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
\_Xot  in  the  least  understanding.]  Oh,  yes. 

DICKIE. 

It  was  really  awfully  good  of  you  to  tell  her  to 
send  for  me.  I've  been  to  see  her  this  afternoon. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Understanding.]  Oh,  yes.  I  like  to  do  all  I  can  for 
peoj  le.  I  hope  you'll  find  her  a  nice  patient. 

PENELOPE. 
She  seems  to  require  a  lot  of  visits. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Yes,  she  was  only  telling  me  the  other  day  how 
much  she  liked  Dr.  O'Farrell.  I'm  afraid  she's  very 
ill,  poor  dear.- 

DICKIE. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  extremely  worried  about 
her. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

It's  a  great  comfort  to  all  her  friends  to  know  that 
Dr.  O'Farrell  is  looking  after  her. 

BARLOW. 

I've  been  wondering  if  she's  one  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Macks  or  one  of  the  Somersetshh  e  Macks. 

DICKIE. 
I  don't  know  at  all. 

BARLOW. 

How  d'you  mean  you  don't  know  at  all?    She  must 
be  one  or  the  other. 

DICKIE. 
I  don't  see  that  it  matters  either  way. 

PENELOPE. 
What  is  she  like  ? 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  I  don't  know.     Like  everybody  else,  I  suppose. 

PENELOPE. 

Don't  be  silly,  Dickie.     You  must  know  if  she's  fat 
or  thin. 

DICKIE. 

[Looking  at  MRS.  FERQUSSON.]    I  should  say  fat, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
Obese. 
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DICKIE. 
She  has  grey  hair. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
All  in  little  corkscrew  curls. 

DICKIE. 
[Laughing.]  Yes.    I  wonder  how  she  does  them. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
She  has  very  pretty  blue  eyes,  hasn't  she  ? 

DICKIE. 
Yes,  very  pretty  blue  eyes. 

PENELOPE. 
What  is  her  Christian  name  ? 

DICKIE. 
Er — I  don't  know  at  all. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Promptly.]  Catherine. 

PENELOPE. 

Catherine    Mack  ?     Mother,    it's   your  old    friend 
Catherine  Mack.    What  an  extraordinary  coincidence  ! 
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GoLIGHTLY. 

Catherine  Mack.  Why,  of  course,  I  remember  her 
perfectly.  Little  grey  cork&ciew  curls  aud  very 
pretty  blue  eyes. 

PENELOPE. 

Wouldn't  she  like  uiamtna  to  go  and  see  her£ 

DICKIE. 
I'm  afraid  she  can't  see  any  one  just  yet. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You  must  tell  her  how  sorry  we  are  to  hear  she's 
so  ill. 

DICKIE. 

Uli,  yes,  I'll  give  her  any  message  you  like. 

MRS.  GOLIGIITLY. 

[Rather  stiffly,  yettinu  up.]  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
going.  Will  you  come,  Charles  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Yes,  my  dear. 

PENELOPE. 

Good-bye,  mother,  darling. 

[They  talk  aside  as  MRS.  GOLIGIITLY  is  helped 
on  with  her  cloak.  DICKIE  is  left  practi- 
cally alone  with  MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

DICKIE. 

[In  an  undertone.]  I  say,  what  the  dickens  have 
you  come  here  for  now  't 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

You  didn't  tell  me  when  I  should  see  you 
to-morrow. 

DICKIE. 

Good  heavens,  you  might  have  rung  me  up  on  the 
telephone. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  I  never  trust  the  telephone. 

DICKIE. 

How  do  you  mean  you  never  trust  the  telephone  ? 
Are  you  in  the  habit  .  .  . 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Dickie ! 

DICKIE. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  mean  that. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Why  on  earth  did  you  invent  that  cock-and-bull 
story  about  Mrs.  Mack  ? 

DICKIE. 

I  didn't.  It  invented  itself.  I  was  obliged  to 
account  for  my  movements. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

D'you  mean  to  say  your  wife  asks  you  where 
you've  been  and  where  you're  going  ?  How  like  a 
woman.  [Innocently.]  By  the  way,  what  are  you 
doing  this  evening  ? 
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DICKIE. 

[With  amusement.]  Oh,  Penelope  and  I  are  dining 
at  the  Carlton  grill  room,  and  going  to  a  music  hall. 

[BAKLOW  comes  up  to  them,. 

BARLOW. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Fergusson. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Effusively.]  Good-bye. 

BARLOW 

[To  PENELOPE,  a*  he  shakes  hands  with  her.]  Devilish 
fine  woman. 

PFNELOPE. 
[Pretending  to  be  outraged.]    Uncle  Davenport ! 

BARLOW. 
Good-bye,  dear.     Quite  a  lady. 

PENELOPE. 
Good-bye.       [BARLOW  and  MRS.  GOLIGHTLY  go  out. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
[As  he  is  following.]  Are  you  all  right  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Yes,  leave  it  to  me.    I'm  beginning  to  feel  my  feet. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

[With,  a  smile.]  I  noticed  it.      [GOLIGHTLY  goes  out. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Charming    man    your    uncle    is,     Penelope.      So 
distinguished. 

PENELOPE. 

-  You've  made  a  conquest  of  him.     He  told  me  you 
were  a  devilish  tine  woman. 


MBS.  FERGUSSON. 

Not  really  ?  Men  often  tell  me  I'm  a  womanly 
woman. 

PENELOPE. 
I  daresay  it  means  the  same  thing, 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

But  I  must  fly  too.  I  really  bad  no  idea  it  was  so 
late. 

PENELOPE. 
Are  you  doing  anything  to-night  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  no!  I  live  very  quietly.  There's  nothing  that 
I  enjoy  more  than  an  evening  all  by  myself,  with  a 
book. 

PENELOPE. 
You  used  to  be  so  fond  of  going  out. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  know  that  my  husband  prefers  me  to  remain 
at  home.  And  when  I  think  of  him  bravely  serving 
his  country  in  a  foreign  land  I  have  no  heart  for 
gaiety. 

PENELOPE. 

What  a  charming  nature  you  have. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[To  DICKIE.]  My  husband's  in  a  man-of-war.  He's 
stationed  at  Malta,  you  know.  It's  so  dreadful  that 
my  health  forces  me  to  remain  in  England. 

PENELOPE. 
I  wonder  if  you'd  do  me  a  great  kindness. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
My  dear,  I'll  always  do  anything  for  an  old  friend. 

PENELOPE. 

The  fact  is,  I've  had  a  perfectly  fiendish  headache 
the  whole  afternoon. 

DICKIE. 

[Triumphantly.]  I  knew  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  you  the  moment  I  came  in. 

PENELOPE. 

We've  got  a  couple  of  stalls  for  a  music  hall  to-night. 
It  would  be  awfully  kind  of  you  if  you'd  go  with 
Dickie  instead  of  me. 
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[vl    look  of  intelligence  passes  betiveen  DICKIE 
and  MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I? 

PENELOPE. 

Dickie  hates  going  out  alone,  and  I  simply  can't  stir. 
You  can  have  a  jolly  little  dinner  together  at  a 
restaurant,  and  you  can  go  on  afterwards. 

DICKIE. 
Are  you  really  sure  you  can't  go,  Pen  ? 

PENELOPE. 
It's  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Don't  you  think  Dr.  O'Farrell  ought  to  stay  and 
look  after  you  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  no!  It'll  do  him  good  to  go  out.  He's  been 
working  so  dreadfully  hard.  This  afternoon  he  hud  a 
consultation  that  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
\To  DICKIE.]  Would  you  like  metoicome  with  you  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  should  love  it,  if  it  wouldn't  bore  you. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Then  I  shall  be  delighted. 

PENELOPE. 

Thanks  so  much.     But    it's  getting  very  late.    I 
think  you  ought  to  start  at  once. 

DICKIE. 

You're    sure    you    don't    mind    my   leaving  you, 
Penelope  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Positive. 

DICKIE. 

Well,  just  wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  make  you  up  a 
dose  of  something. 

PENELOPE. 

[Hastily.]     Oh,  no,  I  promise  you  I'm  much  better 
•without  medicine. 

DICKIE. 

Nonsense.     Of  course  I  must  give  you  something. 

[J7e  goes  out. 
MRS.  FERGTSSON. 

That's  the  advantage  of    having  a   doctor  in  the 
family. 

PENELOPE. 
[Crossly.]     Yes,  it's  a  great  advantage. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  do  envy  you,  having  your  husband  always   at 
hand.     When   I  think    of  mine  bravely  serving  his 
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country — and  you  know,   every  doctor  I  go  to  tells 
me  it  would  be  most  dangerous  for  me  to  join  him. 

[DICKIE  comes  in  with  a  little  medicine  glass, 
filled  with  a  milky  fluid. 

DICKIE. 
Here  it  is. 

PENELOPE. 
.Oh,  no,  Dickie,  I'd  much  rather  not. 

DICKIE. 

Don't  be  silly,  darling.     This'Jl  pull  you   together 
like  anything. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
I'm  sure  she  ought  to  lie  down. 

PENTELOPE. 
No,  I  think  I'd  rather  stand  up  if  you  don't  mind. 

DICKIE. 

How  extraordinarily  unreasonable  you  are  !     Now 
lie  down  on  this  sofa. 

PENELOPE. 

Of  course,  if  I  absolutely  must. 

[She  lies  down  on  a  sofa. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
We  must  make  you  comfortable  before  we  go. 
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DICKIE. 
Let's  put  all  the  cushions  behind  her.  Is  that  nice  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Yes,  thank  you. 

DICKIE. 
Poor  little  thing. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I'm  sure  she  ought  to  have  something  over  her  feet. 

DICKIE. 

Let's  put  this  rug  over  her  feet.    There.    Now  take 
this  medicine.  .  .  .  There  .  .  . 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  no,  Dickie.     I'll  take  it  after  you've  gone.     I 
really  will.     I  promise  you  I'll  take  it. 

DICKIE. 
Why  on  earth  can't  you  take  it  now? 

PENELOPE. 
Well,  I  hate  making  faces  before  you. 

DICKIE. 
But  I've  often  seen  you  make  faces. 

PENELOPE. 
Yes,  at  you.    That's  quite  a  different  thing. 
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DICKIE. 
Now,  take  it  like  a  good  girl. 

PENELOPE. 
After  you  ve  gone. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[With  great  determination.]     I'm  not  going  to  stir 
from  this  room  till  you've  taken  it. 

PENELOPE. 

[Resigned.]     Give  it  me.     Hold  my  nose,  Dickie. 

[She  swallows  it  and  makes  a  face. 
Oh,  I  wish  1'J  never  married  you,  Dickie. 

DICKIE 
It'll  make  you  feel  like  one  o'clock. 

PENELOPE. 
I  don't  want  to  feel  like  one  o'clock. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
Good-bye.     So  sorry  you're  feeling  seedy. 

DICKIE. 
Good-bye,  darling. 

PENELOPE. 

I  hope  you'll  have  an  awfully  good  time. 

[DICKIE  and  MRS.  FERGUSSON  go  out.     PENE- 
LOPE   springs    up,     throws    the    cushions 
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angrily  aside,  makes  one  or  two  quick  steps 
towards  the  door  as  though  to  call  them  back, 
then  stops. 

PEXELOPE. 
No,  I  won't.     I  won't. 

[She  comes  slowly  back,  then  sinks  down  and 
bursts  into  tears. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

SCENE  :  DR.  O'FARRELL'S  consulting -room.  It  is  a 
comfortably  furnished  room,  with  engravings  on 
the  walls,  photographs  in  silver  frames,  and 
flowers  on  the  chimney-piece.  There  is  a  large 
desk  on  one  side,  ivith  papers  on  it,  books,  and 
a  reading-lamp.  There  is  a  revolving-chair  for 
DICKIE  to  sit  in,  and  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desk  for  the  patient.  On  a  side  table  are  a 
'microscope,  a  stand  for  test  tubes,  one  or  two  medi- 
cine bottles,  a  row  of  large  bottles  containing  chemi- 
cals, and  an  electric  lamp.  There  is  a  sofa  without 
arms  for  patients  to  lie  upon,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  chairs  besides.  On  the  shelves  are  medical 
books.  On  a  little  table  is  a  pile  of  "  Lancets." 

DICKIE  is  sitting  at  his  desk,  ivith  his  stethoscope  still 
in  his  ears.  A  patient  is  standing  up,  buttoning 
up  his  braces.  He  puts  on  his  waistcoat  and  coat 
as  the  conversation  proceeds.  He  is  a  very  timid 
little  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  gold  spectacles. 
He  has  an  intensely  nervous,  apologetic  manner. 

DICKIE. 

I'll  just  write  you  out  a  prescription,  shrill  I  ? 
66 
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PATEEXT. 

Oh,  it's  too  good  of  you.  I'm  afraid  I'm  giving  you 
so  much  trouble. 

DICKIE. 

Xot  at  all.  Now  what  would  you  like  me  to  give 
you? 

PATIEXT. 

[Dreadfully  embarrassed.]  Ob(  whatever  yon  like, 
please.  It's  too  good  of  you. 

DICKIE. 
You  know,  there's  not  much  the  matter  with  you. 

PATIENT. 
Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.     I  really,  really  .  .  . 

DICKIE, 
I  should  have  thought  you'd  be  rather  pleased. 

PATIENT. 

[Apologetically.]  Yes,  of  course,  I'm  very  much 
pleased.  I  didn't  mean  that.  I've  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  time. 

DICKIE. 

It's  only  out  of  the  people  who've  got  nothing  the 
matter  with  them  that  I  make  a  living.  The  people 
who  are  ill  either  get  well  or  die,  and  that's  the  end 
of  them. 
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PATIENT. 

Yes,  1  see.  I  never  thought  of  that.  Beautiful 
day  it  is,  isn't  it  ? 

DICKIE. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

PATIENT. 

Oh,  it's  too  good  of  you.  Thank  you,  thank  you. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time. 

DICKIE. 

I  always  make  my  patients  sit  on  the  other  side  of 
my  desk  since  one  of  them  suddenly  saw  a  snake  on 
me,  and  flung  himself  at  my  throat  in  order  to  save 
me  from  being  bitten.  He  nearly  throttled  me  in  the 
process,  and  when  I  knelt  on  his  chest,  he  said  I  was 
an  ungrateful  devil,  and  he  wouldn't  interfere  with 
the  snakes  next  time  they  went  for  me. 

PATIENT. 

[Extremely  agitated.']  Oh,  but  you  don't  think 
there's  any  danger  of  my  flying  at  your  throat,  do 
you? 

DICKIE. 

[With  a  laugh."]  No,  of  course  not. 

PATIENT. 

I  drink  nothing  for  my  luncheon,  and  only  claret 
and  water  for  my  dinner. 
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DICKIE. 

I  suppose  you  wouldn't  think  you'd  had  your 
money's  worth  if  I  gave  you  no  medicine  ? 

PATIENT. 

Oh,  it's  too  good  of  you,  but  I  think,  for  my  wife's 
sake,  I'd  like  to  take  something. 

DICKIE. 

Well,  look  here,  I've  given  you  some  strychnine  to 
buck  you  up,  and  some  bismuth  to  quiet  you  down. 
Take  it  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

PATIENT. 

Oh,  thank  you  so  much.  I'm  sure  it's  just  what  I 
want.  And  now — er.  And  now — er  .  .  . 

[He  gets  up,  overcome  with  embarrassment. 

DICKIE. 
I  think  there's  nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you. 

PATIENT. 

No,  er — thank  you  very  much.  I — er — it's  so 
good  of  you  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble.  Yes, 
er  .  .  . 

DICKIE. 
[Understanding.']  Oh  ...  My  fee  is  two  guineas. 

PATIENT. 
[Infinitely   relieved.]     Oh,   thank    you    so    much. 
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That's  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.     Shall  I  write 
you  a  cheque  ? 

DICKIE. 

We  always  prefer  to  have  it  in  hard  cash,  you 
know,  in  case  it's  a  bogus  cheque. 

PATIENT. 

Oh,  certainly.  It's  too  good  of  you.  I  thought 
you  mightn't  like  it. 

DICKIE. 

It's  extraordinary  how  nervous  people  are  about 
giving  a  doctor  money.  If  you  only  knew  how  jolly 
glad  he  is  to  get  it. 

PATIENT. 

Yes.     Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  patient  takes  two  guineas  out  of  his  pocket 
and  puts  them  nervously  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

DICKIE. 

Hang  it  all,  man,  not  on  the  mantelpiece.  There 
are  limits. 

PATIENT. 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.     I'm  so  sorry. 

DICKIE. 
We  always  like  it  put  on  the  desk. 

PATIEXT. 
I  don't  often  come  and  consult  doctors. 
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DICKIE. 

I  can  see  that.  If  you  did  you'd^  probably  give  me 
two  pounds  and  say  you  hadn't  got  two  shillings  on 
you,  especially  if  you  were  a  woman. 

PATIENT. 
You  don't  say  so.     Really  it  never  occurred  to  me. 

DICKIE. 
Thank  you.     Well,  good-bye. 

PATIENT. 

Good-bye,  and  thank  you  so  much.  Beautiful  day, 
isn't  it  ?  Good-bye, 

[DICKIE  leads  him  to  the  door  and  shows  him 
out.     At  the  door  he  sees  GOLIGHTLY. 

DICKIE. 

Hulloa  !  Come  in,  won't  you  ?  [Calling  upstairs.] 
Pen,  here's  your  noble  parent. 

[GOLIGHTLY  comes  in. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  was  just  going  up  to  see  Pen. 

DICKIE. 
Come  and  sit  down  here,  and  we'll  have  a  smoke. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Aren't  you  expecting  patients  ? 
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DICKIE. 

Oh,  it's  just  on  five  o'clock.     I  don't  suppose  any 
one  else  will  come.     We  might  have  tea  down  here. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
How  are  things  going  ? 

DICKIE. 

•    JRotten.      Look    here,    a    wretched   two    guineas. 
That's  all  I've  made  this  afternoon. 

[PENELOPE  comes  in. 

PENELOPE. 

Well,  father  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Kiss  your  noble  parent,  iny  child.     You've  got  a 
new  dress  on. 

PENELOPE. 

I  rather  like  it,  don't  you  ? 

DICKIE. 
Is  that  another  new  frock,  Pen  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Yes,  darling.     Why  ? 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  nothing. 

PENELOPE. 

The  wife  of  a  fashionable  physician  has  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  her  clothes. 
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GOLIGHTLT. 

Dickie  was  lamenting  that  times  were  very  bad. 

DICKIE. 

What  can  you  expect  with  this  beastly  weather ! 
Fine,  dry,  cold  day  after  day.  We  haven't  had  a 
fog  this  autumn.  It  doesn't  give  one  a  chance.  Of 
course  everybody  keeps  well.  Times  are  getting 
worse  and  worse.  Everybody  has  decent  drains 
now.  An  officious  Government  gives  people  pure 
water.  If  it  weren't  for  patent  medicines  and  the 
malade  imaginaire  half  the  doctors  in  London  would 
starve. 

PENELOPE. 

Never  mind,  Dickie.  There  may  be  a  motor 
accident  just  outside  our  front  door  one  of  these 
days. 

DICKIE. 

It  would  be  just  like  my  luck  if  they  were  all  killed 
outright.  No,  what  I  want  is  a  really  good  epi- 
demic, a  very  complicated  form  of  influenza  that'd 
keep  people  on  their  backs  for  about  a  month. 

PENELOPE. 
And  supposing  I  got  it  ? 

DICKIE. 

Well,  if  you  got  it  that  bounder  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  would  have  to  treat  you.  And  he 
couldn't  charge  you  as  you're  my  wife,  and  he'd  simply 
grind  his  teeth  at  having  to  waste  his  time. 
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PENELOPE. 

The  bounder  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  is 
Dr.  Rogers.  I  like  him  much  better  than  Dickie. 

\  DICKIE. 
Pompous  ass. 

PENELOPE. 
He's  got  such  a  pleasant  bedside  manner. 

DICKIE. 

You've  never  seen  my  bedside  manner.  [Looking 
at  his  hands.]  I  say,  I  must  just  go  and  wash  my 
hands,  they're  covered  with  Picric  Acid. 

[Exit. 

PENELOPE. 
Where's  mother  ?     Converting  the  heathen  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

From  the  safe  distance  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  change  of  manner.]  I'm  glad  you  came 
alone. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Is  anything  the  matter  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Breaking  out.]  I  can't  go  on  with  it  any  longer. 
I've  come  to  the  end  of  my  strength. 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

Is  Dickie  still  .  .  .  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Yes.  I  can't  imagine  what  he  sees  in  her.  I  sit 
and  watch  her  sometimes  and  wonder  what  she  has 
that  I  haven't  got.  You  don't  think  I'm  plain,  do 
you? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Certainly  not.  If  you  had  been  I  should  have 
exposed  you  at  your  birth,  like  the  ancient  Spartans. 

PENELOPE. 

There  are  lots  of  men  who  are  willing  to  tell  me 
that  I'm  extremely  attractive. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Why  don't  you  let  them  ? 

PENELOPE. 

My  dear  father,  you're  the  most  immoral  parent 
I've  ever  come  across. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[With  a  little  deprecatory  shrug.']  It  might  be 
politic. 

PENELOPE. 

[Shaking  her  head.]  No,  I  don't  know  whether  1 
shall  ever  get  Dickie  back  again,  but  I  don't  want  to 
get  him  back  by  exciting  his  jealousy.  I  don't  want 
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his  love  if  I  can  only  have  it  by  making  him  think 
other  men  are  in  love  with  me. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Remember  that  two  and  two  never  make  five. 

PENELOPE. 

[Impatiently.]  It's  easy  enough  to  give  advice. 
You've  only  got  to  sit  still  and  watch.  I've  got  to  do 
things.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  doing  things 
means  doing  nothing. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
My  dear. 

PENELOPE. 

Now,  father,  don't  look  as  if  you  didn't  understand 
or  I  shall  throw  something  at  your  head.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  I  could  be  up  and  doing,  but  I  just  have 
to  sit  still  and  keep  my  temper.  You  don't  know 
what  I've  suffered  this  month  with  a  smiling  face. 
I've  laughed  while  my  heart  ached.  I've  chaffed 
Dickie  when  I've  known  he  was  just  going  to  meet 
Ada  Fergusson.  I've  arranged  little  parties  so  that 
they  might  be  together.  I  haven't  even  dared  to  cry 
by  myself  in  case  Ada  Fergusson  should  see  that 
my  eyes  were  red  and  tell  Dickie.  He's  seen  her 
every  day,  every  single  day  for  the  last  month,  and 
all  the  time  I've  been  cheerful  and  pleasant  and 
amusing. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
But  how  does  he  manage  to  get  the  time  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

Of  course  lie's  been  neglecting  Lis  practice.  He's 
sent  his  assistant  to  people  he  ought  to  have  seen 
himself.  You  remember  Mrs.  Mack,  don't  you  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
[Smiling. ~\  The  imaginary  Mrs.  Mack?     Yes. 

PENELOPE. 

If  you  knew  how  I  hated  Mrs.  Mack!  She's  been 
having  operations.  She  has  an  operation  about 
once  a  week,  and  Dickie  goes  off  for  the  whole  day 
in  his  car. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

She  must  have  the  constitution  of  a  boa-constrictor. 

PENELOPE. 

And  the  curious  thing  is  that  she  always  has  an 
operation  when  there's  a  race  meeting.  She  had  an 
operation  for  the  Duke  of  York's  Stakes  at  Kempton  ; 
and  she  had  another  operation  for  the  Cesarewitch, 
and  a  third  for  Sandown. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

How  very  singular. 

PENELOPE. 

It  is  till  you  know  that  Ada  Fergusson  adores 
rncinf*.  And  the  thing  that  makes  me  so  furious  is 
th:it  I'm  quite  certain  Dickie  puts  on  her  money  for 
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her  ;  and  when  her  hcrse  winss-he  pcckefs  the  profits, 
and  when  it  loses  &he  doe&n't  pay  her  stake. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

That  sounds  very  nasty  of  her.  What  makes  you 
think  it  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I  do  it  myself.  .  .  .  Poor  Dickie,  it's  going  to  cost 
him  a  lot  of  money  this  month. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Why? 

PENELOPE. 

Because  whenever  he  goes  out  for  the  day  I  have 
to  console  myself  by  buying  something.  I  generally 
choose  something  rather  dear. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

I  don't  remember  that  I  advised  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  volatile  husband. 

PENELOPE. 
No,  I  added  it  of  my  own  accord. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
But  why  did  you  send  for  me  to-day  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Because  the  end  has  come.  And  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer.  This  morning  Dickie  said  that  Mrs. 
Mack  was  well  enough  to  be  moved,  and  he  was  going 
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to  take  her  over  to  Paris  to  put  her  in  the  Riviera 
train. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  .  .  . 

PENELOPE. 

[With  an  angry  shrug  of  the  shoulders.]  Ada  Fer- 
gusson  wants  a  little  jaunt  in  Paris. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I'm  going  to  tell  him  he  must  choose  between  us. 
I'm  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent  him 
from  going.  And  I  mean  to  let  him  know  that  if 
he  goes  it's  the  end. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Oh! 

PENELOPE. 

Don't  say  oh  !  Say  I'm  quite  right.  Say  it's  the 
only  thing  to  do. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
But  I  think  you're  quite  wrong. 

PENELOPE. 
Wrong ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You  don't  suppose1  he  wants  to  go  to  Paris.  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  take  the  risk. 
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PENELOPE. 
Then  why  is  he  going  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Because  she's  making  him.  And  once  a  woman  in 
these  circumstances  makes  a  man  do  what  he  doesn't 
want  to,  it's  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

PENELOPE. 
How  d'you  know  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  don't  know.     I  guess  it. 

PENELOPE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  study 
of  mathematics  has  resulted  in  some  very  various 
knowledge. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Be  a  good  girl,  Pen,  and  let  them- go. 

[There  is  a  pause  while  PENELOPE,  resting  her 
face  on  her  hands,  looks  straight  at  her 
-father.  She  thinks  the  matter  out. 

PENELOPE 

You  were  right  when  you  said  I  should  want  a 
great  deal  of  tact,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  a 
great  deal  of  self-control.  My  word  ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 
[Smiling.]  Well? 
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PENELOPE. 

I'll  do  nothing.  I'll  hold  my  tongue,  I'll  smile, 
I'll  make  jokes,  but  ... 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Yes? 

PENELOPE. 

I  want  some  hats  badly.  I'll  just  go  and  ring  up 
FranQoise  and  tell  her  to  send  me  all  she's  got  in  the 
shop. 

[DICKIE  comes  in. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  was  just  going. 

DICKIE. 
I'm  sorry.     Why  so  soon  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  promised  to  fetch  niy  wife. 

TENELOPE. 

You  must  come  back.  This  is  the  first  time  I've 
been  separated  from  Dickie  since  our  marriage,  and  I 
shall  want  to  hide  my  head  in  the  maternal  bosom 
while  my  noble  father  pats  my  hand. 

DICKIE. 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  take  it  so  calmly,  Pen.  You 
might  be  a  bit  cut  up. 
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PENELOPE. 

But,  darling,  I'm  making  every  preparation  to 
have  fit  after  fit  of  violent  hysterics.  I  can't  do  more. 

DICKIE. 
Rot  me,  that's  right. 

PENELOPE 

[With  meaning .]  After  all,  Dickie,  I  know  you 
wouldn't  go  if  you  could  help  it.  It's  only  because 
you  feel  it's  your  duty,  isn't  it  ? 

[DICKIE  is  rather  uncomfortable,  but  says 
nothing.  GOLIGHTLY  breaks  the  momentary 
silence. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Why  are  you  going  by  night  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Relieved.]  Oh,  you,  see,  there's  so  much  less  of  a 
crowd.  It's  more  convenient  when  you're  carting  an 
invalid  about. 

PENELOPE. 

[Gaily.]  It'll  be  great  fun,  because  you'll  see  all  the 
gay  young  men  who  are  making  a  little  excursion  to 
Paris  with  the  object  of  their  affections.  I'm  told 
they  always  go  by  night  so  that  no  one  should  see 
them  on  the  journey. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Well,  I  must  be  getting  on  or  I  shall  be  late. 
Au  revoir. 
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PENELOPE. 

Don't  be  too  long,  father,  ;in  case  my  emotions  get 
the  better  of  me  before  you  come  back. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Nodding.]  I  may  see  you  later,  Dickie. 

[He  goes  out.     PENELOPE  makes  as  if  to  follow 
him. 

PENELOPE. 
I'm  going  upstairs  to  have  tea. 

DICKIE. 

[Rather  stiffly.}  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you, 
Pen. 

PENELOPE. 
Then  come  up  into  the  drawing-room. 

DICKIE. 
I'd  rather  talk  to  you  down  here. 

PENELOPE. 
[Sitting  down,]  Very  well.     Talk. 

DICKIE. 
You  can  send  for  the  tea  if  you  like. 

PENELOPE. 
No ;  I'll  let  it  stand  and  ruin  my  digestion. 
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DICKIE. 

[Taking  papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  giving  th?m  to 
PENELOPE.]  D'you  know  what  these  are  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[With  a  charming  smile.]  Bills,  darling? 

DICKIE. 
'  I  can  see  they're  bills,  thank  you  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Flourishing  one  of  them.]  This  is  for  the  frock  I've 
got  on.  You  wouldn't  think  it  cost  so  much,  would 
you  ?  [Looking  down  at  it.]  You  see,  you  have  to  pay 
for  the  cut. 

DICKIE. 

[Trying  to  keep  his  temper.]  And  what  do  you  expect 
me  to  do  with  them  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Indifferently.]  You  can  put  them  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket  if  you  like,  but  it  would  be  shorter  to 
pay  them. 

DICKIE. 

[Flying  into  a  passion,]  Now,  look  here,  Pen.  It's 
perfectly  preposterous.  You  know  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  this  sort  of  thing. 

PENELOPE. 

[Apparently  much  astonished,  quite  good-hummiredly.] 
Darling,  you're  not  going  to  make  a  scene  for  a  few 
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little  things  I've  bought  myself.     1  was  positively  in 
rags,  and  I  thought  you  liked  me  to  dress  neatly. 

DICKIE. 

Hang  it  all,  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  you've  spent  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  this  one  month. 

PENELOPE. 

[Calmly.]  Does  it  come  to  as  much  as  that  ?  It's 
lucky  you've  got  such  a  good  patient  in  Mrs.  Mack, 
isn't  it  ? 

[He  gives  her  a  suspicious  look,  but  to  get  away 
from  MRS.  MACK  breaks  out  angrily. 

DICKIE. 

Senseless  extravagance  I  call  it.  Now  look  here, 
here's  thirty-five  pounds  for  a  dress  in  blue  cloth — 
absurd  price  to  pay — on  9th  of  October. 

PENELOPE. 
Duke  of  York's  Stakes  at  Kempton. 

DICKIE. 

How  d'you  mean,  Duke  of  York's  Stakes  at 
Kempton? 

PENELOPE. 

I  ju>t  happen  to  remember  they  were  on  that  day 
because  Madame  Claude  was  so  surprised  to  see  me. 
It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  she  hadn't 
gone  to  the  races  herself. 
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But  what  on  earth  put  it  into  your  head  to  go  and 
buy  a  blue  cloth  dress? 

PENELOPE. 

[Sweetly, .]  Well,  you  see,  darling,  it  was  the  day  of 
the  first  operation  that  was  performed  on  Mrs.  Mack. 
And  you  were  away  all  day,  and  I  felt  awfully 
depressed  and  lonely.  And  I  knew  how  anxious  you 
were,  and  it  made  me  anxious,  so  I  just  went  and 
ordered  a  blue  cloth  to  cheer  myself  up  a  bit. 

[DICKIE  looks  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  looks 
down  at  the  bill,  is  about  to  speak,  but  says 
nothing.  PENELOPE  ivatches  him. 

DICKIE. 

[Suddenly.]  And  look  here,  on  the  13th  of  October 
there's  an  ermine  stole  and  a  muff. 

PENELOPE. 

Yes,  that  was  the  second  operation  on  poor  Mrs. 
Mack. 

DICKIE. 
I  say,  I  think  it's  a  bit  thick. 


PENELOPE. 

Well,  I  had  to  do  something  while  you  were  away. 
And  it  made  me  feel  so  miserable  to  see  everybody 
driving  off  with  race  glasses  to  Liverpool  Street. 
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DICKIE. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

PENELOPE. 
You  see,  the  13th  of  October  was  the  Cesarewitch. 

DICKIE. 

And  I  suppose  all  the  others  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way.  [Looking  at  a  bill.]  October  22. 

PENELOPE. 

Sandown  Races. 

[DICKIE  looks  through  the  bill  crossly,  btit  does 

not  speak. 

[Innocently.}  I  wonder  why  you  always  had  your 
operations  on  the  same  day  as  an  important  race 
meeting. 

DICKIE. 

I  suppose  you  think  it  odd  ? 

PENELOPB. 
A  little. 

DICKIE. 

Well,  it  isn't  odd  at  all.  It's  one  of  old  Peter 
Marsden's  cranky  ways.  I  told  you  it  was  Peter 
Marsden  who  did  the  operations,  didn't  I?  [PENELOPE 
nods.]  The  fact  is,  he's  simply  mad  on  racing.  And 
he's  lost  such  a  pot  of  money  that  he  always  iixes  an 
important  operation  for  the  same  day  as  a  race 
meeting  so  that  he  absolutely  won't  be  able  to  go 
to  it. 
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Funny  old  thing. 

[DICKIE  looks  up  suspiciously. 
[With  a  laugh.]  Peter  Marsden,  not  you,  darling. 

DICKIE. 

Now  look  here,  Pen,  we'll  say  no  more  about  these 
bills.  I'll  pay  them  this  time  .  .  , 

PENELOPE. 

I  knew  you  would. 

DICKIE. 

But  there  must  be  no  more  of  them. 

PENELOPE. 

I  really  don't  know  why  you  should  make  such  a 
fuss.  After  all,  you've  been  earning  simply  heaps 
and  heaps  of  money  with  Mrs.  Mack. 

DICKIE. 

We  mustn't  count  our  chickens  before  they're 
hatched.  I  haven't  had  a  penny  out  of  her  yet. 

PENELOPE. 

But  now  that  she's  going  away  you  can  send  in 
your  bill. 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  I  couldn't  possibly.     It  would  kill  her. 

PENELOPE'. 
Don't  you  think  you  might  risk  it? 
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.DICKIE. 

I  think  you're  awfully  heartless,  Pen.  You  forget 
that  I'm  very  much  attached  to  the  old  lady.  •  I  look 
upon  her  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  patient. 

PENELOPE. 

Perhaps  she'll  leave  you  something  in  her  will. 
We  want  a  new  electric  brougham,  don't  we  ? 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  I  shouldn't  accept  it.  I  have  the  strongest 
feeling  against  doctors  getting  legacies  from  their 
patients. 

PENELOPE. 

Well,  you'll  be  able  to  charge  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  taking  her  to  Paris. 

DICKIE. 
[With  a  start.]  Pen  ! 

PENELOPE. 
Oh,  you  made  me  jump. 

DICKIE. 
You're  not  proposing  to  buy  anything  more  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Well,  darling,  1  know  that  when  I  get  up  to- 
morrow morning  :tnd  you're  not  here,  I  shall  feel 
dreadfully  lonely  and  depressed. 
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DICKIE. 

[Interrupting.]  Have  your  sainted  mother  to  stay 
with  you. 

PENELOPE. 

And  it's  struck  me  that  I  simply  haven't  got  a  hat 

1  can  wear. 

DICKIE. 

[Sternly.1]  Penelope. 

PENELOPE. 

[Persuasively.]  It'll  make  my  frocks  last  so  much 
longer  if  I  have  some  nice  hats.  You  see,  you  ring 
the  changes,  and  people  think  you  have  a  new  gown 
on. 

DICKIE. 

And  may  I  venture  to  inquire  how  many  hats  you'll 
want  to  overcome  your  depression  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[Decidedly^  Three. 

DICKIE. 
I  never  heard  anything  so  preposterous. 

PENELOPE. 

Now  look  here,  Dickie,  I'm  willing  to  meet  you  half 
way ;  I  promise  you  they  shan't  cost  more  than  five 
pounds  each.  You  can  afford  that  out  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty. 

DICKIE. 

The  fact  is,  Pen,  that  Mrs.  Mack  is  more  a  friend 
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than  a  patient,  and  she's  not  so  well  to  do  as  I  thought. 
I'm  proposing  to  make  no  charge  for  accompanying 
her  to  Paris. 

PENRLOPE. 

[Quite  frmly.]  Oh,  no,  Dickie,  I  won't  hear  of  it. 
You've  got  a  wife  to  think  of — if  you  died  to-morrow 
I  should  be  totally  unprovided  for.  You  have  no 
right  to  be  quixotic.  It's  not  fair  to  me. 

[DICKIE  is  just  going  to  answer  when  PEYTON 
comes  in. 

PEYTON. 
A  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir. 

DICKIE. 

[Irritably.]  At  this  hour  ? 

PEYTON. 
It's  Mrs.  Watson,  sir. 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know.    Show  her  in. 

[Exit  PEYTON. 

DICKIE.     ^ 

Thank  heaven,  there's  somebody.  I'll  get  a  few 
ymueas  out  of  her  at  all  events.  [Looking  at  his  case 
book.]  Four  visits.  That'll  be  five  guineas.  By  Jove, 
I  want  them. 

PENELOPE. 
What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 
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DICKIE. 

I  don't  know,  but  I'm  pretending  I  do.     And  she 
probably  won't  find  out. 

PENELOPE. 

I'll  leave  you.  I  must  just  telephone  to  some  one. 
[She  goes  out.  DICKIE  walks  up  and  down 
irritably.  When  MRS.  WATSON  appears  he 
at  once  puts  on  his  professional  manner, 
and  is  very  bland  and  affable.  MRS. 
WATSON  is  a  little,  old  lady  in  black. 


DICKIE. 


Well,  Mrs.  Watson  ? 


MRS.  WATSON. 

You  mustn't  mind  my  coming  so  late.    I  know  you 
don't  see  any  one  after  five,  but  I'm  going  away. 


DICKIE. 
I'm  delighted  to  see  you.     I  promise  you  that. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I'm  starting  for  the  Riviera  with  my  daughter  to- 
morrow, and  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see  you  again 
before  I  went. 

DICKIE. 

Of  course.     And  how  have  you  been  getting  on  ? 
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MRS.  WATSOX. 

[  With  the  keenest  satisfaction.}  Oh  !  I  don't  get  on 
I  never  get  better. 

DICKIE. 

Have  you  been  taking  your  medicine  regularly  ? 

MRS.  WATSON. 
[Cheer/idly.]  Yes ;  but  it  doesn't  do  me  any  good. 

DICKIE. 

Let's  try  your  knee  jerks,  shall  we  ? 

[MRS.  WATSON  crosses  one  leg  over  the  other, 
and  DICKIE  taps  below  the  knee;  the  leg 
is  slightly  jerked  up. 

DICKIE. 
That  seems  right  enough. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs  tried  everything,  and 
he  couldn't  cure  me ;  and  then  I  went  to  Sir  William 
Wilson,  and  he  told  me  not  to  do  any  of  the  things 
that  Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs  told  me  to  do,  and  I 
got  worse  and  worse  ! 

DICKIE. 

You  seem  uncommonly  cheerful  about  it. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I've  been  to  every  doctor  in  London,  and  they  all 
say  I'm  a  wonderful  case.  I  like  being  examined  by 
doctors,  and  they  take  such  an  interest  in  me.  The 
hours  and  hours  they've  spent  over  me.  I  can 
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never  be  grateful  enough  for  all  the  kindness  I've 
had  from  them. 

DICKIE. 

It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  I  think  I'll  try 
you  on  something  else  to-day. 

MRS.  WATSON. 
Oh  !  make  it  nice  and  strong ;  won't  you,  doctor  ? 

DICKIE. 

You  seem  to  like  your  medicine  with  some  body 
in  it. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Well,  I  like  taking  medicines.  It's  something  to 
do  ;  and  now  my  daughter's  married  I'm  very  much 
alone.  I  think  I've  taken  every  medicine  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  they've  none  of  them  done  me 
any  good. 

DICKIE. 

[Handing  her  a  prescription.]  Well,  perhaps  this 
will.  You  must  take  it  three  times  a  day  before 
meals. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

[Looking  at  it.]  Oh !  but  I've  had  this  before, 
Dr.  O'Farrell.  Sir  Arthur  Thomas  gave  me  this  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

DICKIE. 

Well,  try  it  again.  Perhaps  you  didn't  give  it  a 
fair  chance. 

MRS.  WATSON. 
I  was  reading  in  the  Lancet  the  other  day  that  a 
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German  doctor  had  discovered  a  new  medicine  which 
does  nerve  cases  such  a  lot  of  good.  I'm  sure  it's 
the  very  thing  for  me. 

DICKIE. 
What  on  earth  were  you  reading  the  Lancet  for  ? 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Oh,  I  always  read  the  Lancet  and  the  British 
Medical  Journal*  You  see,  my  poor  husband  had  to 
take  them  in  for  his  practice. 

DICKIE. 

[With  a  gasp.]  You  don't  mean  to  say  your  husband 
was  a  doctor  ? 

MBS.  WATSON. 

Oh,  I  thought  I  told  you  that  I  was  a  doctor's 
widow. 

[DICKIE    tries   to   master  his    agitation   while 
MRS.  WATSON  prattles  on. 

MRS.  WATSON, 

I  can  never  bear  to  hear  doctors  spoken  badly  of. 
They  never  do  me  any  good,  but  they've  been  kind- 
ness itself.  I've  only  once  been  rudely  treated,  and 
that — if  you'll  believe  it — was  by  a  mere  nobody.  I 
told  him  all  iny  symptoms,  aud  he  said  to  me,  Madam, 
can  you  eat?  Yes,  I  said.  I  have  breakfast  in  the 
morning  and  a  little  soup  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and 
then  I  have  lunch,  and  I  always  make  a  good  tea, 
and  I  eat  a  little  dinner  at  half-paat  seven,  and 
before  I  go  to  bed  I  have  some  bread  and  milk.  Then 
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he  said,  Madam,  can  you  sleep?  Yes,  I  said,  for  an 
old  woman  I  sleep  very  well ;  I  sleep  eight  or  nine 
hours  regularly.  Then  he  said,  Madam,  can  you 
walk  ?  Oh !  yes,  I  said,  I  always  make  a  point  of 
walking  four  miles  a  day.  Then  he  said,  My  opinion 
is  that  you've  got  nothing  the  matter  with  you  at  all. 
Good  afternoon. 

DICKIE. 
Fancy. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Well,  I  just  looked  him  up  and  down,  and  I  said 
to  him,  Sir,  your  opinion  is  not  shared  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Broadstairs,  or  Sir  William  Wilson,  or  Sir 
Arthur  Thomas.  And  I  didn't  even  offer  him  a  fee, 
but  I  just  swept  out  of  the  room.  [Archly.]  You 
won't  give  me  that  new  medicine  ? 

DICKIE. 
Honestly,  I  don't  think  it's  quite  what  you  want. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Very  well.  I  expect  you  know  best.  And  now  I 
mustn't  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 

DICKIE. 
[Sarcastically.]  Oh,  it's  of  no  value,  thank  you. 

MRS.  WATSON. 
f Persuasively,]  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  owe  you? 
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DICKIE. 

Oh,  as  a  doctor's  widow,  of  course,  I  couldn't  dream 
of  accepting  a  fee. 

MKS.  WATSON. 

That  is  kind  of  you.  But  you  must  allow  me  to 
give  you  a  little  present. 

DICKIE, 

[Rather  feebly,  but  brightening  up  a  little .]  Oh, 
really,  you  know  .  .  . 

MBS.  WATSON. 

I've  seen  every  doctor  in  London  of  any  importance, 
and  they've  none  of  them  charged  me  a  penny,  but  I 
always  make  them  a  little  present.  I  know  that  you 
doctors  have  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  and  you 
never  wrap  yourselves  up.  So  I  give  them  a  woollen 
comforter. 

[She  takes  out  of  her  bag  a  large  red  woollen 
comforter. 

DICKIE. 
[Blankly.]  Oh,  thank  you  very  much. 

MRS.  WATSON. 
I  made  it  myself. 

DICKIE. 
Did  you ! 

MRS.  WATSON. 

And  Sir  Benjamin  promised  to  wear  his  every 
winter.  You'll  find  it  so  warm. 

Q 
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DICKIE. 
I'm  very  grateful  to  you. 

MRS.  WATSON. 
And  now,  good-bye,  and  thank  you  so  much. 

DICKIE. 

When  you  come  back  from  the  Riviera,  you  might 
do  worse  than  consult  Dr.  Rogers.  He  lives  just  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street,  you  know.  He's  very  good 
in  cases  like  yours. 

MRS.  WATSON. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

DICKIE. 

Good-bye. 

[She  goes  out,  and  he  shuts  the  door.     He  runs 
to  the  other  and  calls  out. 


Pen !      Pen ! 
Yes. 


DICKIE. 

PENELOPE'S  VOICE. 

[There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 


DICKIE. 


[Irritably.]  Come  in. 


[MRS.  WATSON  enters. 
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MRS.  WATSON. 

I  knew  there  was  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
particularly,  and  I  nearly  forgot  it.  Sir  Benjamin 
Broadstairs  said  I  ought  never  to  eat  anything  but 
toast,  and  Sir  William  Wilson  said  he  didn't  think 
toast  was  at  all  good  for  me,  and  I  only  ought  to  eat 
bread.  Now,  I  wonder  what  I  had  better  do  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Seriously,  as  if  he  were  deliberating.]  Well,  if  I 
were  you,  I'd  eat  bread  toasted  only  on  one  side. 

MRS.  WATSOX. 

Thank  you  so  much.  Good-bye.  I  hope  you'll  like 
the  comforter. 

DICKIE. 

I'm  sure  I  shall.     Good-bye. 

[She  goes  out  again,  and  DICKIE  shuts  the  door. 

DICKIE. 

Pen !     Pen ! 

[PENELOPE  comes  in  by  the  other  door. 

PENELOPE. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

[DICKIE  goes  up  to  lier  furiously  with  the  com- 
forter in  his  hands. 

DICKIE. 
Look  !     That's  my  fee  !     That ! 
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PENELOPE. 
It's  a  woollen  comforter. 

DICKIE. 

Don't  be  idiotic,  Penelope.  I  can  see  it's  a  woollen 
comforter. 

PENELOPE. 

But  what's  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

DICKIE. 

She's  a  doctor's  widow.  Of  course  I  couldn't 
charge  her  anything.  She  kept  it  dark  till  to-day. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  doctors'  widows  oughtn't  to  be 
allowed  to  survive  their  husbands. 


PENELOPE. 


Oh! 


DICKIE. 

When  you're  my  widow,  Pen,  you  go  right  up  one 
side  of  Harley  Street  and  then  right  down  the  other 
and  see  them  all. 

PENELOPE. 

But  supposing  I'm  not  ill  ? 

DICKIE. 

Hang  it  all,  when  you've  lost  me  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  enjoy  indifferent  health. 

[PEYTON  comes  in. 
PEYTON. 

If  you  please,  sir,  Mrs.  Watson  says,  may  she  just 
see  you  for  one  minute. 
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DICKIE. 

[Resigned.]  Yes. 

[Exit  PEYTON. 
DICKIE. 

What  the  dickens  does  she  want  now  ? 

[PEYTON  shoivs  MRS.  WATSON  in. 

MKS.  WATSON. 
You'll  think  you've  never  seen  the  last  of  me. 

DICKIE. 
[Blandly.]  Not  at  all.     Not  at  all. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I've  been  thinking  about  what  you  said  about 
toasting  my  bread  on  one  side.  ...  On  which  side 
shall  I  put  the  butter  ? 

DICKIE. 

[  With  his  chin  in  his  hand.]  H'm.  H'm.  You  must 
put  the  butter  on  the  toasted  side. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Oh,  thank  you.  Now  just  one  more  question,  do 
you  think  a  little  jam  would  hurt  me  ? 

DICKIE. 

No,  I  don't  think  a  little  jam  would  hurt  you,  but 
you  mustn't  put  it  on  the  same  side  as  you  put  the 
butter. 
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MRS.  WATSON. 

Oh,  thank  you.     Good    afternoon.     I'm  so   much 
obliged. 

DICKIE. 

Not  at  all.     Not  at  all. 

[MRS.  WATSON  goes  out. 


DICKIE. 

[Shaking  his  fist  at  the  doorJ]  Suttee.  .  .  .  That's 
the  word.  Suttee. 

PENELOPE. 
Dickie,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 

DICKIE. 

I've  been  trying  to  think  of  it  for  ten  minutes. 
That's  what  doctors'  widows  ought  to  do — Suttee. 
Like  the  Hindoos. 

PENELOPE. 

Burn  themselves  alive  at  their  husbands'  death  ? 

DICKIE. 
You've  hit  it.     Suttee.     That's  the  word. 

PENELOPE. 

But,  darling,  I  should  hate  to  grace  your  funeral 
by  making  a  bonfire  of  myself. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  you  have  no  affection  for  me. 
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PENELOPE. 
Lots,  but  that's  asking  a  great  deal,  isn't  it  ? 

DICKIE. 

No,  you  don't  care  for  me  as  much  as  you  used  to. 
You're  quite  different.  I've  noticed  lots  of  things. 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  rapid  glance  at  him,  but  keeping  Tier  chaffing 
manner.]  Oh,  nonsense. 

DICKIE. 

You've  changed  lately.  You  never  come  down  to 
see  me  off  in  the  morning,  and  you  don't  ask  me  at 
what  time  I'm  coming  back.  You  always  used  to 
sit  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  after  breakfast  when  I 
was  smoking  my  pipe  and  reading  the  paper. 

PENELOPE. 
You  must  have  hated  it,  didn't  you  ? 

DICKIE. 

Of  course  I  hated  it,  but  it  showed  you  were  fond 
of  me,  and  now  that  you  don't  do  it  any  more  I 
miss  it. 

[PEYTON  comes  in,  folio  iced  by  MRS.  FERGUSSON, 
and  withdraws. 

PEYTON. 
Mrs.  Fergusson. 

[DlCKiE  gives  a  slight  start,  and  shows  faint 
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signs  of  annoyance.     He  cannot  make  out 
what  MRS.  FERGUSSON  has  come  for. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

The  maid  told  me  you  were  here,  so  I  asked  her  to 
show  me  straight  in.     I  hope  you  don't  mind. 

PENELOPE. 

Of  course  not.     We're  delighted  to  ste  you  any- 
where.    Won't  you  have  some  tea  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

No,  thank  you.     The  fact  is,  I've  come  to  see  Dr. 
O'Farrell  professionally, 

PENELOPE. 
You're  not  ill  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I've  not  been  very  well  lately,  and  I  thought  I'd  like 
to  see  a  doctor.    [To  DICKIE.]     Will  you  treat  me? 

DICKIE. 
I'll  do  anything  I  can  for  you. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

But  it  must  be  really  a  professional  visit.     You 
know,  I  want  to  pay. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  nonsense,  Dickie  couldn't  dream  of  accepting 
money  from  one  of  my  friends. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

No,  I've  got  the  strictest  principles  on  that  point. 
I  think  it's  too  bad  of  people  to  want  a  doctor  to  treat 
them  for  nothing.  I  really  insist  on  paying  the  usual 
fee. 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  well,  we'll  discuss  that  later. 

PENELOPE. 
I'll  leave  you  alone,  shall  I  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Do  you  mind,  dear?  It  makes  me  a  little  uncom- 
fortable to  discuss  my  symptoms  before  a  third  party. 

PENELOPE. 
Of  course. 

MRS,  FERGUSSON. 

We  shall  only  be  five  minutes. 

PENELOPE. 

I  warn  you  that  Dickie's  medicines  are  perfectly 
beastly. 

[She  goes  out. 
DICKIE. 

I'm  sorry  you're  seedy.  You  were  all  right  yester- 
day. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Laughing.]  I've  never  been  better  in  my  life, 
thank  you. 

[DICKIE  is  rather  taken  aback. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

That's  the  advantage  of  you  being  a  doctor.  When 
I  want  to  see  you  alone  I  can  do  it  under  your 
wife's  very  nose.  Don't  you  think  it  was  rather 
ingenious  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Dryly.}     Very. 

[She  gives  a  little  laugh.  She  gets  up  and  steps 
cautiously  to  the  door,  and  suddenly  flings  it 
open. 

DICKIE. 
What  on  earth  are  you  doing? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  wanted  to  see  if  Penelope  was  listening. 

DICKIE. 

[Rather  sharply.]  Of  course  she  wasn't  listening. 
That's  about  the  last  thing  she'd  do. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  my  dear,  don't  get  in  a  temper  about  it.  Lots  of 
women  do  listen,  you  know. 

DICKIE. 

Do  they  ?  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Fiddle. 
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DICKIE. 

Then  will  you  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  be  of  use 
to  you  ? 

MBS.  FERGUSSON. 

\Good-humouredly .]  Certainly  not,  if  you  ask  me 
as  crossly  as  that.  You  may  kiss  my  hand.  [lie  does 
so.]  That's  right.  Still  cross  ? 

DICKIE. 

No. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Do  you  love  me  as  much  as  ever  ? 

DICKIE. 

Yes. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

You  wouldn't  say  no  if  you  didn't,  would  you  ? 

DICKIE. 

No. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Brute ! 

DICKIE. 

[Kather  impatiently.]  I  say,  what  on  earth  have 
you  come  for  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
You  are  nice  to  me  to-day. 

DICKIE. 
Well,  when  I  left  you  yesterday  we  fixed  up  every- 
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thing.     I  gave  you  your  ticket,  and  I  wrote  down 
the  time  the  train  started. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Well,  for  one  thing  I  wanted  to  see  Penelope. 

DICKIE. 
Why? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

It  amuses  me  to  see  her  simplicity.  I  get  a  lot  of 
pleasure  in  looking  at  her  and  thinking  how  little 
she  suspects  what  is  going  on  under  her  very  nose. 
She's  the  most  trusting  person  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

DICKIE. 

If  you  want  to  know  anything,  it  makes  me  feel 
devilish  uncomfortable. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
My  poor,  dear  boy,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 

DICKIE. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  we  had  to  take  any 
precautions.  But  she  trusts  us  absolutely.  Why, 
she's  always  throwing  us  together.  It  never  enters 
her  head  that  there  can  be  the  least  reason  for 
suspicion.  It's  like  knocking  a  man  down  who  can't 
defend  himself. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  suppose  that  means  that  you  no  longer  love  me  ? 
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DICKIE. 

Of  course  I  love  you.  Good  heavens,  I've  told  you 
so  till  I'm  blue  in  the  face. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  no,  you  no  longer  love  me.  Men  only  begin 
to  have  scruples  when  they  stop  caring  for  you. 

[DICKIE  gives  a  sigh  of  resignation.  This  is 
not  the  first  scene  he  has  had  to  put  up 
with. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I've  sacrificed  everything  for  your  sake.  And  now 
you  insult  me.  And  when  I  think  of  my  poor 
husband  bravely  serving  his  country  in  a  foreign 
land  !  Oh,  it's  cruel,  cruel ! 

DICKIE. 

But  I've  only  said  it  made  me  feel  low  down 
to  treat  Penelope  badly. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

You  don't  think  of  my  feelings.  You  don't  think 
how  I  feel.  What  about  my  husband  ? 

DICKIE. 

Well,  you  see  I  don't  happen  to  know  your 
husband,  and  I  do  know  my  wife. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Don't  be  so  stupid.  Of  course  you  know  your 
wife. 
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DICKIE. 
That's  why  I  don't  like  behaving  like  an  utter  cad. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

If  you  really  loved  me  you  would  think  of  nothing 
but  me,  nothing,  nothing,  nothing. 

[She  puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  I  say,  don't  cry. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  shall  cry.  I've  never  been  treated  like  this 
before.  If  you  don't  love  me  any  more,  why  don't 
you  say  so  ? 

DICKIE. 

Yes,  I  do  love  you.     But  .  .  . 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
But  what  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Nervously .]  Well — er — I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  we — put  the  trip  to  Paris  off  for  a  bit. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Gasping  with  anger.]  Oh  !     Oh  !     Oh  ! 

DICKIE. 
Penelope's  so  blindly  confident. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I'll  never  speak  to  you  again.  I  wish  I  had  never 
met  you.  Oh,  how  can  you  insult  me  like  this ! 

[She  begins  to  sob. 
DICKIE. 

Oh,  Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  !  I  say,  don't  cry.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  horrid.  I'm  awfully  sorry. 

[Ife  tries  to  take  away  her  hands  from  her  face. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
Don't  touch  me.     Don't  come  near  me. 

DICKIE. 

I'll  do  anything  you  like  if  you  won't  cry.  I  say, 
just  think  if  Penelope  came  in — I  was  only  thinking 
of  the  risk  to  you.  Of  course,  there's  nothing  I'd 
like  so  much  as  a  jaunt  over  the  Channel. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Is  that  true  ? 

DICKIE. 
Yes. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 
Do  you  really  want  me  to  come  ? 

DICKIE. 
Of  course  I  do,  if  you  don't  mind  the  risk. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON*. 
|  With  a  smile.}  Oh,  I'll  make  that  all  right. 
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DICKIE. 
Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

Wait  a  minute  or  two  and  you'll  see. 

[She  is  perfectly  composed  again,  and  in  high 
good-humour. 

DICKIE. 
We  might  tell  Penelope  that  we're  ready. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Very  well.     [As  DICKIE  goes  to  the  door.]  Oh,  I 
quite  forgot.     I've  simply  got  a  head  like  a  sieve. 

DICKIE. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

Well,  I  almost  forgot  the  very  thing  I  came  to  see 
you  about.     And  all  through  you  making  a  scene. 

DICKIE. 
Did  I  make  a  scene  ?     I  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  want   to    ask   you   something.     You    won't    be 
angry,  will  you? 

DICKIE. 
I  shouldn't  think  so. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

Of  course  it.'s  nothing  very  important  really,  but 
it's  just  a  little  awkward  to  ask. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  nonsense.     Of  course  I'll  do  anything  I  can. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Well,  a  friend  of  mine  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
gave  me  a  splendid  tip,  and  .  .  . 

DICKIE. 
It  hasn't  come  oft'.     I  know  those  splendid  tips. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  but  it's  bound  to  be  all  right,  only  there  are 
some  differences  to  pay.  I  don't  quite  understand 
what  it  all  means,  but  Solly  Abrahams  .  .  . 

DICKIE. 

[Interrupting.]  Is  that  your  friend  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Yes,  why  ? 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  nothing.     Good  old  Scotch  name,  that's  all. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Solly  says  I  must  send  him  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds. 

[DICKIE  gives  a  slight  start,  and  his  face  falls. 

H 
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MRS.  FEBGUSSON. 

And  it's  just  a  little  awkward  for  me  to  pay  that 
just  now.  You  see  my  income  is  always  paid  me  half- 
yearly,  and  I  really  haven't  got  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  in  the  bank.  I  never  borrow — it's  a  thing  I 
can't  bear — and  I  felt  the  only  person  I  could  come 
to  now  was  you. 

;  DICKIE. 

.  I'm  sure   that's   awfully   nice  of  you,  not  to  say 
flattering. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  knew  you'd  give  it  me  at  once,  and,  of  course, 
I'll  pay  you  back  out  of  my  profits. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  that's  very  good  of  you.    I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  if  I  asked  you  to 
write  out  a  cheque  now  ?  It'll  be  such  a  weight  off 
my  mind. 

DICKIE. 

Of  course.  I'll  be  only  too  glad.  By  the  way,  what 
are  the  shares  called  ? 

[He  sits  down  at  his  desk  and  writes  a  cheque. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  it's  a  gold  mine.  It's  called  the  Johannesburg 
and  New  Jerusalem. 

DICKIE. 

The  name  inspires  confidence. 

[He  gives  her  the  cheque. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Thanks,  so  much.  It's  awfully  good  of  you.  Now 
just  write  out  a  little  prescription  so  as  to  have  some- 
thing to  show  Penelope. 

DICKIE. 
You  forget  nothing. 

[He  writes. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
And  I  must  give  you  a  fee. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  I  wouldn't  bother  about  that. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh  yes,  I  insist.  Besides,  it  makes  it  look  so  much 
more  probable. 

[She  looks  in  her  purse. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  how  stupid  of  me !  I've  only  got  a  two-shilling 
bit  in  my  purse.  You  don't  happen  to  have  a  couple 
of  sovereigns  on  you. 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  have.  The  only  money  I've 
earned  to-day. 

[He  lakes  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  gives  them 
to  MRS.  FERGUSSON.  She  puts  them  on  the 
desk  with  a  two-shilling  piece. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Thank  you.  .  .  .  There.  That  looks  a  most  im- 
posing fee.  You  must  leave  it  on  there  for  Penelope 
to  see. 

DICKIE. 

Shall  I  call  her  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  will.  [She  goes  to  the  door  and  calls.]  Penelope, 
we've  quite  done. 

DICKIE. 

[Hearing  voices  upstairs.]  Hulloa,  there's  our  Uncle 
Davenport. 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

Oh,  I  met  him  in  the  park  the  other  day.  He 
made  himself  so  pleasant.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
Fergusson  of  Glengary.  I  didn't  know  what  he 
meant,  but  I  said  I  was,  and  he  seemed  so  pleased. 

DICKIE. 

You'd  better  not  let  him  know  you  were  a  Miss 
Jones  or  he'll  have  a  fit. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  I  shall  tell  him  I'm  a  Jones  of  Llandudno.  I 
think  that  sounds  rather  smart. 

DICKIE. 

You  have  what  one  might  politely  describe  as  a 
remarkable  power  of  invention, 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  am  a  womanly 
woman,  and  that's  why  men  like  me. 

[PENELOPE  and  BARLOW  come  in. 

BARLOW. 
Ah,  Mrs.  Fergusson,  this  is  a  delightful  surprise. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

You  wicked,  wicked  man,  I  am  told  you're  such  a 
rake. 

PENELOPE. 
Uncle  Davenport  ? 

BARLOW. 

[Delighted.]  Ah,  ah.  Tales  out  of  school,  Mrs. 
Fergusson. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

If  I'd  known  what  a  reputation  you  had  I  wouldn't 
have  let  you  talk  to  me  for  half  an  hour  in  the  park. 

BARLOW. 

[Bubbling  over  with  delight.]  Oh,  you  mustn't  listen 
to  all  you  hear.  A  man  who  goes  out  as  much  as  I 
do  is  sure  to  get  talked  about.  Our  world  is  so  small 
and  so  censorious. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Dr.  O'Farrell  has  been  writing  a  prescription  for 
me.  I  haven't  been  very  well  lately. 
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BARLOW. 

Oh,  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that.  You  look  the 
picture  of  health  and  extremely  handsome. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  you  horrid  cruel  thing  !  I  wanted  you  to  sym- 
pathise with  me  and  tell  me  how  ill  I  looked. 

BARLOW. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  call  on  you  I  can  promise 
to  sympathise  with  you,  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
never  he  able  to  tell  you  that  you  look  anything  but 
charming. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

That's  too  nice  of  you.  You  must  come  and  see 
me  the  moment  I  get  back  from  Paris. 

[DICKIE  gives  a  start. 
PENELOPE. 
Are  you  going  to  Paris  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you.  Really,  I've  got  a 
head  like  a  sieve.  Poor  Mrs.  Mack  has  asked  me  if 
I  would  go  as  far  as  Paris  with  her.  A  most  unfortu- 
nate thing  has  happened.  Her  maid's  mother  has 
suddenly  died,  and  the  poor  thing  naturally  wants  to 
go  to  the  funeral.  And  so  ... 

PENELOPE. 
Mrs.  Mack  has  asked  you  to  go  in  her  maid's  place  ? 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Only  for  two  days,  of  course.  Now,  I  want  to 
know,  dear,  tell  me  honestly,  do  you  mind  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Some  women  are  so  funny.  I  thought  you 
mightn't  like  the  idea  of  my  going  with  Dr.  O'Farrell 
as  far  as  Paris,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  be  travelling 
back  together. 

PENELOPE. 

What  nonsense!  Of  course,  I'm  only  too  glad. 
It'll  be  so  nice  for  Dickie  to  have  some  one  to  travel 
with. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Then  that  settles  it.  I  like  to  do  everything  above 
board,  you  know. 

BARLOW. 

[Seeing  the  guineas  on  the  desk.]  I  see  you've  been 
raking  in  the  shekels,  Dickie. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  that's  my  fee.  I  insisted  on  paying  a  fee —  I 
particularly  want  you  to  know  that,  Penelope — I'm  so 
scrupulous  about  that  sort  of  thing. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  but  Dickie  can't  accept  it.  [To  DICKIE  ]  You 
are  a  grasping  old  thing  ! 
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DICKIE. 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  want  the  money. 

PENELOPE. 
You  really  must  take  it  back,  Ada. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Putting  up  a  defensive  hand.]  No,  I  couldn't  really. 
It's  one  of  my  principles. 

PENELOPE. 

I  know  your  principles  are  excellent,  but  I  really 
shouldn't  like  Dickie  to  accept  a  fee  for  seeing  my 
greatest  friend. 

[PENELOPE  takes  up  the  money  and  gives  it  to 
MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  you  take  it  like  that,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do. 

PENELOPE. 
Put  it  in  your  purse  and  say  no  more  about  it 

MRS.  FERGUSSOX. 

Oh,  it's  too  good  of  you. 

[She  puts  it  in  her  purse.     DICKIE'S  face  falls  as 
he  sees  his  own  money  disappearing. 
MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

And  now  I  must  really  fly.  [Holding  out  her  hand  to 
BARLOW.]  Good-bye.  Don't  forget  to  come  and  see 
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me,  but,  remember,  J  shall  expect  to  hear  all  about 
that  little  ballet -girl. 

BARLOW. 

[Delighted  to  be  thought  so  gay.]  You  mustn't  ask 
me  to  be  indiscreet. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[To  PENELOPE.]  Good-bye,  dear. 

PENELOPE. 

I'll  come  to  the  door  with  you. 

[PENELOPE  and  MRS.  FERGUSSON  go  out. 

DICKIE. 

[Guing  to  the  telephone.]  I  don't  believe  you've  ever 
known  a  ballet-girl  in  your  life. 

BARLOW. 

No,  but  it  pleases  women  of  our  class  to  think  one 
is  hand  and  glove  with  persons  of  that  profession. 

DICKIE. 

Central  1234.  If  they  only  knew  that  nine  ballet- 
girls  out  of  ten  go  home  every  night  to  their  children 
and  a  husband  in  the  suburbs !  I  just  want  to  ring 
up  my  broker.  Is  that  you,  Robertson  ?  I  say,  d'you 
know  anything  about  a  mine  called  the  Johannesburg 
and  New  Jerusalem  ?  liotten  ?  I  thought  as  much. 
That's  all,  thank  you.  [He  puts  on  the  receiver — to 
himself,  acidly.]  A  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  gone 
bang. 
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BARLOW. 

Look  here,  Dickie,  now  that  you  have  a  moment  to 
spare  you  might  give  me  a  little  professional  advice. 
Of  course,  I  shan't  pay  you. 

DICKIE. 

Good  Lord !  I  might  as  well  be  a  hospital.  I'm 
not  even  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

BARLOW. 

The  fact  is,  I've  noticed  lately  that  I'm  not  so  thin 
as  I  was. 

DICKIE. 

It  can't  have  required  great  perspicacity  to  notice 
that. 

BARLOW. 
I'm  not  asking  you  for  repartee,  Dickie,  but  advice. 

DICKIE. 

You  don't  want  to  bother  about  a  figure  at  your 
time  of  life. 

BARLOW. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  an  inkling  that  I've 
made  something  of  an  impression  on  a  very  charm- 
ing lady  .  .  . 

DICKIE. 

\Inten •rupting^\  Take  my  advice  and  marry  her 
quickly  before  the  impression  wears  oft'. 
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BARLOW. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  she's  a  married 
woman. 

DICKIE. 

Then  don't  hesitate — do  a  bolt. 

BARLOW. 
What  do  you  mean,  Dickie  ? 

DICKIE. 

My  dear  Uncle  Davenport,  I'm  young  enough  to  be 
your  son ;  philandering  with  a  married  woman  is  the 
most  exaggerated  form  of  amusement  that's  ever 
been  invented.  Take  care !  That's  all  I  say.  Take 
care ! 

BARLOW. 

Why? 

DICKIE. 

She'll  bind  you  hand  and  foot,  and  put  a  halter 
round  your  neck  and  lead  you  about  by  it.  She'll 
ask  you  ten  times  a  day  if  you  love  her,  and  each 
time  you  get  up  to  go  away  she'll  make  a  scene  to 
force  you  to  stay  longer.  Each  time  you  put  on  your 
hat  she'll  pin  you  down  to  the  exact  hour  of  your 
next  visit. 

BARLOW. 

But  all  women  do  that.  It  only  shows  that  they 
like  you. 

DICKIE. 

Yes,  I  suppose  all  women  do  that — except  Pen. 
Pen  never  bothers.  She  never  asks  you  if  you  love 
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her.  She  never  keeps  you  when  you  want  to  get 
away.  She  never  insists  on  knowing  all  your  move- 
ments. And  when  you  leave  her  she  never  asks  that 
fatal,  fipndish  question,  at  what  time  will  you  be 
back? 

BARLOW. 

Well,  my  boy,  if  my  wife  were  as  indifferent  to 
me  as  thata  I  should  ask  myself  who  the  other 
feller  was. 

DICKIE. 

What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

BARLOW. 

My  dear  Dickie,  it's  woman's  nature  to  be  exacting. 
If  she's  in  love  with  you  she's  always  a  nuisance, 
and  a  very  charming  nuisance  too,  to  my  mind. 
I  like  it. 

DICKIE. 

You  are  not  suggesting  that  Penelope  .  .  . 

BARLOW. 

Now,  my  dear  boy,  I  didn't  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  Penelope,  but  about  my  own  health. 

DICKIE. 

[Impatiently.]  Oh,  you've  got  chronic  adiposity. 
That's  all  that's  the  matter  with  you. 

BARLOW. 

Good    gracious    me,    that   sounds    very  alarming 
And  what  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 
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DICKIE. 

[Savagely,  very  quickly.]  Give  up  wines,  spirits 
and  liqueurs,  bread,  butter,  milk,  cream,  sugar, 
potatoes,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  peas,  turnips,  rice, 
sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  jam,  honey,  and  marmalade. 

BARLOW. 
But  that's  not  treatment,  that's  homicide  ! 

DICKIE. 

[Taking  no  notice.]  Put  on  a  sweater  and  run 
round  the  park  every  morning  before  breakfast. 
Let's  have  a  look  at  your  liver. 

BARLOW. 
But,  my  dear  Dickie  .  .  . 

DICKIE. 

Lie  down  on  that  sofa.  Now  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  it.  I'm  not  going  to  kill  you.  [BARLOW  lies 
douxi.]  Put  your  knees  up. 

BARLOW. 

[As  DICKIE  feels  his  liver]  She's  a  fine,  dashing 
woman.  There's  no  doubt  about  that. 

DICKIE. 

Let  yourself  go  quite  loose.  Who's  a  fine,  dashing 
woman  ? 

BARLOW. 
Mrs.  Fergusson, 
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[DICKIE  starts.     He  gives  BARLOW  a  look,  and 
then  ivalks  away,  open-mouthed. 

BARLOW. 
Dickie,  Dickie. 

[ Much  alarmed  he  (jets  off  the  sofa. 

BARLOW. 
Is  my  liver  very  wrong  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Completely  abstracted.]  It's  in  a  beastly  state.  I 
thought  it  would  be. 

BARLOW. 

[In  tragic  tones.]  Richard,  tell  me  the  worst  at 
once. 

DICKIE. 

[Impatiently]  Don't  be  such  an  old  donkey.  Your 
liver's  as  right  as  mine  is.  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  you  except  that  you  do  yourself  too  well,  and 
don't  take  enough  exercise. 

BARLOW. 

[With  unction.]  I  suppose  one  has  to  pay  for  being 
the  most  popular  diner-out  of  one's  time. 

DICKIE. 

[Looking  at  him  sharply]  Is  it  on  Mrs.  Fergusson 
that  you've  made  something  of  an  impression  ? 
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BARLOW. 

[  With  great  self-satisfaction,]  My  dear  fellow,  I  am 
the  last  man  to  give  a  woman  away. 

DICKIE. 

Ah! 

BARLOW. 

Between  ourselves,  Dickie,  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Fergusson  would  find  it  peculiar  if  I  asked  her  to 
lunch  with  me  tete-ct-tete  at  the  Carlton  ? 

DICKIE. 
Peculiar  !     She'd  jump  at  it. 

BARLOW. 
Do  you  think  her  husband  would  mind  ? 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  her  husband's  all  right.  He  keeps  on  bravely 
serving  his  country  in  a  foreign  land. 

BARLOW. 

It  shows  that  she  has  a  nice  nature,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  come  to  ask  Penelope  if  she  minded  your  going 
to  Paris  together. 

DICKIE. 
Yes,  she  has  a  charming  nature. 

BARLOW. 
Lucky  dog,  I  wish  I  were  going  to  Paris  with  her. 
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DICKIE. 
[Fervently.]     I  wish  you  were. 

BARLOW. 

Ha,  ha.  Well,  well,  I  must  be  running  away.  I'm 
dining  out  as  usual.  These  good  duchesses,  they  will 
not  leave  me  alone.  Good-bye. 

[fie  goes  out.  DICKIE  walks  up  and  down  the 
room  thinking.  In  a  moment  PENELOPE 
puts  her  head  in. 

/ 
PENELOPE. 

I  say,  darling,  oughtn't  you  to  be  packing  ? 

DICKIE. 
Come  in  and  let's  smoke  a  cigarette  together. 

PENELOPE. 

All  right. 

[She  takes  a  cigarette,  which  he  lights  for  her. 

PENELOPE. 

I  hope  you'll  have  a  splendid  time  in  Paris. 

[She  sits  down. 
DICKIE. 

You  never  sit  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  as  you 
used  to. 

PENELOPE. 

I'm  horribly  afraid  I'm  growing  middle-aged.  I've 
discovered  how  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  have  a 
chair  of  my  own. 
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DICKIE. 

[Trying  to  hide  a  slight  embarrassment.]  Weren't 
you  rather  surprised  when  Mrs.  Fergusson  told  you 
she  was  going  to  Paris  to-night  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Surprised  ? 

[PENELOPE  gives  a  little  gurgle,  tries  to  stifle  it, 
but  cannot,  then,  giving  way,  bursts  into  peal 
upon  peal  of  laughter.  DICKIE  watches 
her  with  increasing  astonishment, 

DICKIE. 
What  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Bubbling  over.]  Darling,  you  must  think  me  an 
old  silly.  Of  course,  I  knew  you  were  going  together. 

DICKIE. 

[Thoroughly  startled]  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about. 

PENELOPE. 

I  have  tried  not  to  see  anything,  but  you  do  make 
it  so  difficult. 

DICKIE. 

[Making  up  his  mind  to  be  very  haughty.]  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  explain  yourself  ? 

PENELOPE. 
My  dear,  of  course  I  know  all  about  it. 
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DICKIE. 

I  entirely  fail  to  gather  your  meaning.     What  do 
you  know  all  about  ? 

PENELOPE. 

About  you  and  Ada,  silly. 

DICKIE. 

[Very  haughtily.}  Penelope,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
suspect  me  of  .  .   .  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[With  an  affectionate  smile.]  Darling  ! 

DinKlE. 

[Suddenly  alarmed.]  What  d'you  know  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Everything. 
[He  gives  a  gasp  and  looks  at  PENELOPE  anxiously. 


PENELOPE. 

1  to  watc 

DICKIE. 


I've  been  so  amused  to  watch  you  during  the  last 
two  months. 


Amused  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Upon  my  word,  it's  been  as  good  as  a  play. 

DICKIE* 
[Quite  at  a  loss.]  Have  you  known  all  along  ? 
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PENELOPE.  , 

My  dear,  didn't  you  see  that  I  did  everything  in 
the  world  to  throw  you  together? 

DICKIE. 
But  I  assure  you  there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

PENELOPE. 
[Good-humouredly.]  Come,  come,  Dickie! 

DICKIE. 
But  why  haven't  you  said  anything  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I  thought  it  would  only  embarrass  you.  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  anything  to-day,  but  I  couldn't  help 
laughing  when  you  asked  me  if  I  was  surprised. 

DICKIE. 
Aren't  you  angry  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Angry  ?     What  about  ? 

DICKIE. 
Aren't  you  jealous  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Jealous  ?     You  must  think  me  a  little  donkey. 
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DICKIE. 

You  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ?     It  amused 
you  ?     It  was  as  good  as  a  play  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Darling,  we've  been  married  for  five  years.  It's 
absurd  to  think  there  could  be  anything  between  us 
.  after  all  that  time. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  is  it  ?     I  wasn't  aware  of  that  fact. 

PENELOPE. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  me  of  no  importance. 
I  was  pleased  to  think  you  were  happy. 

DICKIE. 

[Flying  into  a  passion.]    Well,  I  think  it's  posi- 
tively disgraceful,  Penelope. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  my  dear,  don't  exaggerate.     It  was  a  harmless 
peccadillo. 

DICKIE. 
I'm  not  talking  of  my  behaviour,  but  of  yours. 

PENELOPE. 
Mine? 

DICKIE. 
Yes,  scandalous  I  call  it. 
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PENELOPE. 

[Quite  disappointed.]  And  I  thought  it  was  so 
tactful. 

DICKIE. 

Tactful  be  blowed.  You  must  be  entirely  devoid 
of  any  sense  of  decency. 

PENELOPE. 
My  dear,  7  haven't  done  anything. 

DICKIE. 

That's  just  it.  You  ought  to  have  done  some- 
thing. You  ought  to  have  kicked  up  a  row ;  you 
ought  to  have  made  scenes ;  you  ought  to  have 
divorced  me.  But  just  to  sit  there  and  let  it  go  on 
as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all !  It's  too  monstrous. 

PENELOPE. 

I'm  awfully  sorry.  If  I'd  known  you  wanted  me 
to  make  a  scene  of  course  I  would  have,  but  really  it 
didn't  seem  worth  making  a  fuss  about. 

DICKIE. 

I've  never  heard  anything  so  callous,  anything  so 
cold-blooded,  anything  so  cynical. 

PENELOPE. 
You  are  difficult  to  please. 

DICKIE. 

But  don't  you  realise  that  I've  treated  you 
abominably. 
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PENELOPE. 

Oh,  no,  you've  always  been  the  best  and  most 
discreet  of  husbands. 

DICKIE. 

No,  I've  been  a  bad  husband.     I'm  man  enough  to 
acknowledge  it.     And  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  Penelope;  I  will  give  Ada  up.     I  promise  you 
•  never  to  see  her  again. 

PENELOPE. 

Darling,  why  should  you  cause  her  needless  pain? 
After  all,  she's  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  think  the 
least  I  can  expect  is  that  you  should  treat  her  nicely. 

DICKIE. 
D'you  mean  to  say  you  want  it  to  go  on  ? 

PENELOPE. 

It's  an  arrangement  that  suits  us  all  three.  It 
amuses  you,  Ada  has  some  one  to  take  her  about, 
and  I  get  a  lot  of  new  frocks. 

DICKIE. 
Frocks  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Yes,  you  see,  I've  been  consoling  my  aching  heart 
by  replenishing  my  wardrobe. 

DICKIE. 

So  you're  willing  to  sacrifice  our  whole  happiness 
to  your  frocks.  Oh,  I've  cherished  a  viper  in  my 
bosom.  I  may  have  acted  like  a  perfect  beast,  but, 
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hang  it  all,  I  do  know  what's  right  and  wrong.     I 
have  a  moral  sense. 

PENELOPE. 
It  seems  to  have  displaced  your  sense  of  humour. 

DICKIE. 

Do  you  know  that  all  these  weeks  I've  been 
tortured  with  remorse  ?  I've  told  myself  every  day 
that  I  was  treating  you  shamefully,  I've  not  had  a 
moment's  happiness.  I've  lived  on  a  perfect  rack. 

PENELOPE. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  have  had  any  serious  effect  on 
your  health. 

DICKIE. 

And  here  have  you  been  laughing  up  your  sleeve 
all  the  time.  It  can't  go  on. 

PENELOPE. 
Upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  why  not  ? 

DICKIE. 

We've  been  mistaken  in  one  another.  I'm  not  the 
man  to  stand  such  a  position  with  indifference.  And 
I've  been  mistaken  in  you,  Penelope.  I  thought  you 
cared  for  me. 

PENELOPE. 
I  dote  upon  you. 

DICKIE. 
That's  a  jolly  nice  way  of  showing  it. 
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PENELOPE. 
That's  just  what  I  thought  it  was. 

DICKIE. 
You've  outraged  all  my  better  nature. 

PENELOPE. 
.  Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

DICKIE. 
I'm  going  to  do  the  only  possible  thing.     Separate. 

PENELOPE. 

[Hearing  voices  in  the  hall.]  Here  are  papa  and 
mamma.  They  said  they  were  coming  back. 

DICKIE. 

I  hope  they'll  never  find  out  what  a  wicked,  cruel 
woman  you  are.  It  would  send  down  their  grey 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

PENELOPE. 
But,  my  dear,  they  know  all  about  it. 

DICKIE. 
What !     Is  there  any  one  who  doesn't  know  ? 

PENELOPE. 

We  didn't  tell  Uncle  Davenport.  He's  such  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  has  no  sense  of  humour. 

[PEYTON  comes  in  to  announce  the  GOLIGHTLYS, 
then  goes  out. 
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PEYTON. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Golightly. 

[The  GOLIGHTLYS  come  in. 

PENELOPE. 

[Kissing  MRS.  GOLIGHTLY.]  Well,  mother  .  .  . 
Papa,  Dickie  wants  to  separate  from  me  because  I 
won't  divorce  him. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

That  doesn't  sound  very  logical. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

What  has  happened  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Nothing's  happened.  I  can't  make  out  why 
Dickie's  so  cross. 

DICKIE. 
[Indignantly.]  Nothing ! 

PENELOPE. 

I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  Dickie 
found  out  that  we  knew  all  about  his  little  love  affair. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  how  tactless  of  you !  A  man  likes  to 
keep  those  things  from  his  wife. 

DICKIE. 
And  d'you  know  the  attitude  Penelope  takes  up  ? 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

She  hasn't  been  making  a  scene  ? 

DICKIE. 

That's  just  it.  Any  woman  of  feeling  would  make 
a  scene.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
about  her,  or  she  would  have  wept  and  stamped  and 
torn  her  hair. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Mildly.]  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you  exaggerate 
the  enormity  of  your  offence  ? 

DICKIE. 
There  are  no  excuses  for  me. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

It  was  a  mere  trifle.  It  would  show  a  lamentable 
want  of  humour  in  Penelope  if  she  took  it  seriously. 

DICKIE. 
D'you  mean  to  say  you  agree  with  her  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
My  dear  fellow,  we're  in  the  twentieth  century. 

DICKIE. 

Oh !  Mrs.  Golightly,  you  spend  your  time  in  con- 
verting the  heathen.  Don't  you  think  your  own 
family  needs  some  of  your  attention  ? 

[PENELOPE,  unseen  by  DICKIE,  makes  a  face  at 
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MRS.  GOLIGHTLY  to  induce  her  to  keep  up 
the  scene. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

A  long  acquaintance  with  savage  races  Las  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  naturally  a  polygamous 
animal. 

DICKIE. 

My  brain  reels. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

I  confess  I  was  relieved  to  hear  it  was  a  married 
woman.  It  seems  to  make  it  so  much  more  respect- 
able. 

DICKIE. 

It  appears  to  me  I'm  the  only  moral  man  here. 

PENELOPE. 

Dickie,  darling,  /  haven't  been  having  an  affair 
with  the  policeman. 

DICKIE. 

I  wish  you  had.  I  wouldn't  have  treated  you  like 
this. 

PENELOPE. 

I  thought  of  it,  but  I  didn't  like  the  colour  of  his 
moustache. 

DICKIE. 

I  know  I'm  to  blame.  I've  behaved  like  a  perfect 
brute. 

.PENELOPE. 

Oh,  nonsense. 
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DICKIE. 

Don't  contradict,  Penelope.  I'm  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Come,  come ! 

DICKIE. 

I  repeat,  there  are  no  excuses  for  me. 

MBS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Poor  fellow,  he  seems  quite  cut  up. 

DICKIE. 

I  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on,  but,  by  Jove,  I've  got 
a  moral  sense,  and  I  tell  you  all  that  I'm  simply  out- 
raged. You're  overthrowing  the  foundations  of 
society.  Whatever  I've  done,  I've  got  more  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  decencies  of 
family  life  than  all  of  you  put  together. 

[He  flings  towards  the  door,  stops,  and  turns 
round  to  shake  his  fist  at  them. 

DICKIE. 

A  moral  sense.     That's  what  I've  got. 

[He  goes  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

PENELOPE. 
[With  a  laugh.]  Poor  darling. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
What  on  earth  made  you  blurt  it  all  out  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

She  came  here  to-day,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  sick 
to  death  of  her.  .  .  .  Mamma,  you  behaved  like  a 
heroine  of  romance. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  the  dreadful  things 
you've  made  me  say. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  yes,  you  will,  mother.  Fast  an  extra  day  all 
through  next  Lent.  It'll  be  equally  good  for  your 
soul  and  for  your  figure. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Penelope ! 

PENELOPE. 

[To  GOLIGHTLY.]  I  suddenly  felt  the  moment  had 
come. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Take  care. 

[DICKIE  bursts  violently  into  the  room. 

DICKIE. 

I  say,  what  are  these  two  confounded  women  doing 
in  the  hall  ? 

PENELOPE. 

What  women  ?  Oh,  I  know.  .  .  .  \She  goes  to  the 
door.]  Please  come  in.  They're  from  Fra^oise.  The 
Modiste. 

[The  girls  come  in,  laden  with  hat  boxes. 
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PENELOPE. 

You  told  me  I  might  get  a  hat  or  two  to  console 
myself  for  your  trip  to  Paris. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Very  nice  of  you,  Dickie.  That  shows  you  haven't 
a  selfish  nature. 

[PENELOPE  makes  another  face  at  her  mother. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

You've  never  given  me  a  free  hand  to  buy  hats, 
Charles. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

On  the  other  hand,  I've  never  taken  little  jaunts  to 
Paris  without  you,  my  dear. 

MBS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Some  women  are  so  lucky  in  their  husbands. 

[Meanwhile  the  girls  have  been  taking  hats  out, 
and  PENELOPE  puts  one  on.  She  is  per- 
fectly delighted. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  isn't  this  a  dream  ?  [Looking  at  the  other.]  Oh  ! 
oh  !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  lovely  ?  Dickie, 
you  are  a  dear.  I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to  Paris. 

DICKIE. 

[Furiously.]  I'm  not  going  to  Paris. 
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PENELOPE. 
What ! 

DICKIE. 

Take  all  these  hats  away. 

PENELOPE. 
But  Mrs.  Mack  ? 

DICKIE. 

Mrs.  Mack  can  go  to  the  devil. 

[He  seizes  the  telephone. 

DICKIE. 

Hulloa,  hulloa.  Gerrard  1234.  Tell  Mrs.  Fer- 
gusson  that  Mrs.  Mack  has  had  a  relapse,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  go  to  Paris  to-night. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

SCENE  :  PENELOPE'S  boudoir.  It  is  an  attractive  room, 
furnished  with  bright-coloured  chintzes,  and  gay 
with  autumn  flowers  and  great  bunches  of  leaves. 
There  is  a  large  looking-glass.  It  is  a  room  to  live 
in,  and  there  are  books  and  magazines  scattered 
about.  Photographs  of  DICKIE  in  every  imagi- 
nable attitude. 


PEN,  in  a  ravishing  costume,  is  alone,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  looks  at  herself  in  the 
glass  and  turns  right  round,  smiling  with  satis- 
faction. She  preens  herself.  Suddenly  she  sees 
something  she  does  not  quite  like ;  she  frowns  a 
little,  then  she  makes  a  face  at  herself \  solemnly 
and  elaborately  curtsies,  and  gaily  throws  herself 
a  kiss. 

PEYTON  comes  in,  followed  by  the  GOLIGHTLYS. 

PEYTON. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Golightly. 
144 
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PENELOPE. 
[Stretching  out  her  arms.]  Oh,  my  sainted  mother  ! 

MBS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

[Out  of  breath.]  I've  never  climbed  up  so  many 
stairs  in  my  life. 

PENELOPE. 

I  told  Peyton  to  bring  you  up  here  so  that  no  one 
should  come  and  bother  us.  [JFi'tfA  a  dramatic  gesture.] 
My  noble  father ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 
My  chiyld  ! 

MRS.  GOLIQHTLY. 

Don't  be  ridiculous,  Pen. 

PENELOPE. 

Sit  down,  mamma,  and  get  your  breath  back, 
because  I'm  just  going  to  take  it  away  again. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
It  sounds  hardly  worth  while. 

PENELOPE. 
Dickie  adores  me. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Is  that  all  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

But  it's  the  most  surprising,  exquisite,  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,  and  I'm  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
But  has  he  told  you  so  ? 


PENELOPE. 
Oh,  no,  we're  not  on  speaking  terms  at  present. 


GOLIGHTLY. 

Ah,  I  suppose  you  express  your  mutual  affection  in 
dumb  show. 


PENELOPE. 

He  went  out  immediately  after  you  left  last  night, 
and  didn't  come  home  till  past  twelve.  I  heard  him 
stop  at  my  door,  so  I  huddled  myself  under  the  bed- 
clothes and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep,  but  I  just  let 
my  hand  drop  carelessly  over  one  side  of  the  bed. 
Then  he  gave  a  tiny  little  knock,  and  as  I  didn't 
answer  he  came  in,  and  he  crept  up  on  tip-toe,  and  he 
looked  at  me  as  if — as  if  he'd  like  to  eat  me  up. 


GOLIGHTLY. 

Penelope,  you're  romancing, 
you  know  that  ? 


How  on  earth  could 
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PENELOPE. 

[Putting  her  finger  at  the  back  of  her  head.]  I  saw 
him  through  the  back  of  my  head — there.  And  then 
he  bent  down  and  just  touched  my  hand  with  his  lips. 
[Showing  her  hand  to  GOLIGHTLY.]  Look,  that's  where 
he  kissed  it — just  on  the  knuckle. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Gravely  looking  at  her  hand.]  It  seems  to  have  left 
no  mark. 

PENELOPE. 

Don't  be  silly.  And  then  he  crept  softly  out  again, 
and  I  had  the  first  really  good  sleep  I've  had  for  a 
month.  And  this  morning  I  had  my  breakfast  in  bed, 
and  when  I  got  up  he'd  gone  out. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
You  haven't  seen  him  to-day  at  all  ? 

PENELOPE. 
No,  he  didn't  come  in  to  luncheon. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Well,  Charles,  I'm  grateful  that  you  never  showed 
your  passion  for  me  by  keeping  systematically  out  of 
my  way. 

PENELOPE. 

But,  my  dear,  it's  so  simple.  Of  course,  he's  in  a 
dreadful  temper.  I've  made  him  feel  a  perfect  fool, 
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and  he  hates  it.  But,  good  heavens !  after  five  years 
I  know  how  to  deal  with  him  when  I've  hurt  his 
pride.  I'll  just  give  him  a  chance  of  saving  his  face, 
and  then  we'll  fall  into  one  another's  arms  and  be 
happy  ever  afterwards. 

[GOLIGHTLY,  who  has  been  sitting  near  a  table, 
draws  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him  and 
begins,  meditatively,  to  write. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

But,  darling,  don't  waste  the  precious  hours,  do  it 
at  once. 

PENELOPE. 

No,  I'm  wiser  than  that.  I'm  not  going  to  do 
anything  till  Ada  Fergusson  is  quite  disposed  of. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
Has  anything  been  seen  of  her  ? 

PENELOPE. 
No,  but  I  expect  her  here  every  minute. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
[With  a  gasp.]  Here? 

PENELOPE. 

She  rang  up  last  night  and  spoke  [imitating  a 
man's  tones]  in  a  deep  voice,  like  this,  so  that  I 
shouldn't  recognise  her.  She  asked  if  Dickie  was  at 
home,  and  I  said  he  wasn't.  [Imitating  the  man's 
voice  again.]  Will  you  ask  him  to  ring  up  Mrs. 
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Mack  as  soon  as  he  comes  back  ?  Oh  !  I  said,  I  think 
he's  been  at  Mrs.  Mack's  all  the  evening,  and  I  rang 
off*  quickly.  And  this  morning  I  just  took  the 
receiver  off,  and  I  think  by  now  Ada  must  be  in  a 
pretty  temper. 

[She  catches  sight  of  GOLIGHTLY  and  goes  up  to 
look  at  what  he  is  writing. 

PENELOPE. 

[Tapping  the  table  sharply  with  her  open  hand.] 
Two  and  two  don't  make  five,  father. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  never  said  they  did,  darling. 

PENELOPE. 
Then  why  are  you  writing  it  down  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You  seem  to  think  they  do,  my  dear  ;  and  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  your  intelligence. 

PENELOPE. 

Mamma,  if  you  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  a  father  for  your  offspring,  I  wish  you  had 
chosen  one  who  wasn't  quite  so  irritating. 

[GOLIGUTLY  does  not  answer,  but  quietly  adds 
two  and  two  together.  PENELOPE  watches 
him  for  a  moment. 

PENELOPE. 
D'you  think  I'm  a  perfect  fool,  father  ? 
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GOLIGHTLY. 

Yes,  my  dear. 

PENELOPE. 
Why? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

You're  preparing  for  Dickie  once  more  an  un- 
interrupted diet  of  strawberry  ices. 

[PENELOPE  goes  up  to  her  father  and  sits  down 
opposite  to  him.  She  takes  the  pencil  out 
of  his  hand. 

PENELOPE. 

Put  that  down,  father,  and  tell  me  what  you're 
talking  about. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Joining  his  hands  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair."] 
How  are  you  going  to  keep  your  husband's  love  now 
you  have  got  it  back  ? 


PENELOPE. 

[With  a  nod  and  a  smile,]  I'm  never  going  to  bore 
him  with  demonstrations  of  affection.  I'm  never 
going  to  ask  him  if  he  loves  me.  And  when  he  goes 
out  I'm  never  going  to  inquire  at  what  time  he'll  be 
back. 
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GOLIQHTLY. 

[Calmly.]  And  what  will  you  do  when  the  next 
pretty  little  grass-widow  throws  herself  at  his  head  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Rather  outraged  at  the  mere  thought.}  I  hope  he'll 
duck  and  dodge  her. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[JFt'fA  a  deprecating  shrug  of  the  shoulders.}  Your 
mother,  from  her  unrivalled  knowledge  of  heathen 
races,  has  told  you  that  man  is  naturally  a  polygamous 
animal. 

MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

I  shall  never  forgive  myself. 

PENELOPE. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  I'm  to  expect  Dickie  to  have 
flirtations  with  half  a  dozen  different  women? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  only  see  one  way  to  avoid  it. 

PENELOPE. 
And  what  is  that  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
Be  half  a  dozen  different  women  yourself. 
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PENELOPE. 
It  sounds  dreadfully  exhausting. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Remember  that  man  is  by  nature  a  hunter.  But 
how  the  dickens  can  he  pursue  if  you're  always 
flinging  yourself  in  his  arms  ?  Even  the  barndoor 
hen  gives  her  lawful  mate  a  run  for  his  money. 

[PENELOPE  looks  from  her  father  to  her  mother. 
She  gives  a  little  sigh. 

PENELOPE. 

It  was  so  easy  for  me  to  love,  honour,  and  obey 
him,  and  so  delightful.  It  never  struck  me  that  I 
ought  to  keep  watch  over  my  feelings. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

We  all  strive  for  happiness,  but  what  would  happi- 
ness be  if  it  clung  to  us  like  a  poor  relation  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Nodding  her  head.]  Strawberry  ice  for  breakfast, 
strawberry  ice  for  luncheon,  and  strawberry  ice  for 
tea. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Put  a  Rembrandt  on  your  walls,  and  in  a  week 
you'll  pass  it  without  a  glance. 
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PENELOPE. 

[Pulling  out  deprecating  hands.]  Papa,  don't  batter 
me  with  metaphors. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[IPt'tfA  a  smile.]  "Well,  you  made  your  love  too  cheap, 
my  dear.  You  should  have  let  your  husband  beg  for 
it,  and  you  made  it  a  drug  in  the  market.  Dole  out 
your  riches.  Make  yourself  a  fortress  that  must  be 
freshly  stormed  each  day.  Let  him  never  know  that 
he  has  all  your  heart.  He  must  think  always  that  at 
the  bottom  of  your  soul  there  is  a  jewel  of  great  price 
that  is  beyond  his  reach. 

PENELOPE. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  must  be  always  on  my 
guard  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

A  wise  woman  never  lets  her  husband  be  quite, 
quite  sure  of  her.  The  moment  he  is — [vnlh  a  shrug 
of  t/ie  shoulders] — Cupid  puts  on  a  top-hat  and 
becomes  a  churchwarden. 

PENELOPE. 
[Huskily.]  D»'you  think  it's  worth  all  that  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
That  is  a  question  only  you  can  answer. 
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PENELOPE, 

I  suppose  you  mean  it  depends  on  how  much  I  love 
Dickie.  [A  pause.  Tremulously.]  I  love  him  with 
all  my  heart,  and  if  I  can  keep  his  love  everything  is 
worth  while.  [She  rests  her  face  on  her  hands,  and 
looks  straight  in  front  of  her.  Her  voice  is  filled  with 
tears.]  But,  oh,  father,  why  can't  we  go  back  to  the 
beginning  when  we  loved  one  another  without  a 
thought  of  wisdom  or  prudence  ?  That  was  the  real 
love.  Why  couldn't  it  last  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Tenderly.]  Because  you  and  Dickie  are  man  and 
woman,  my  dear. 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  flash  of  her  old  spirit.]  But  my  friends  have 
husbands,  and  they  don't  philander  with  every  pretty 
woman  they  meet. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The  price  they  pay  is 
satiety.  Would  you  rather  have  the  placid  indiffer- 
ence of  nine  couples  out  of  ten,  or  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  trouble  and  a  little  common  sense  keep  Dickie 
loving  you  passionately  to  the  end  of  his  days  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  roguish  twinkle.]  You  and  mamma  show 
no  signs  of  being  bored  to  death  with  one  another. 
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GOLIGHTLT. 

Your  sainted  mother  has  been  systematically 
unfaithful  to  me  for  twenty  years. 

MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

Charles ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 

She  has  had  an  affair  with  the  Additional  Curates' 
Society,  and  an  intrigue  with  the  English  Church 
Mission.  She  has  flirted  with  Christian  Science, 
made  eyes  at  Homreopathy,  and  her  relations  with 
vegetarianism  have  left  a  distinct  mark  on  her  figure. 
How  could  I  help  adoring  a  woman  so  depraved  ? 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

\Good-humouredly '.]  It's  monstrous  of  you  to 
reproach  me,  Charles,  when  you  have  conducted  for 
years  a  harem  of  algebraical  symbols. 

PENELOPE. 

[Lifting  up  her  hands  in  mock  horror.]  And  to 
think  that  I  never  knew  how  immoral  my  parents 
were  ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Patting  his  ^vife's  hand.]  I  think  we  must  be  the 
lucky  ones,  dear.  We've  been  married  for  twenty 
years  .  .  . 
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PENELOPE. 

[Interrupting^  Make  it  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
father.  I  really  can't  pass  for  less  than  twenty-four. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[To  his  wife.]  And  we  seem  to  have  got  on  pretty 
well,  don't  we  ? 

MBS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

[Affectionately.]  You've  been  very  good  to  me, 
Charles,  dear. 

GOLIGHTLY. 
We've  clomb  the  hill  together.  .  .  . 

PENELOPE. 

Sh  !  sh !  sh  !  I  cannot  allow  my  parents  to  flirt  in 
my  presence.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

GOLIQHTLY. 

We  tender  our  apologies. 

PENELOPE. 

[Hearing  a  sound.]  Listen.  There's  Dickie. 
Father,  quickly — what  must  I  do  to  make  him  love 
me  always  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
In  two  words,  lead  him  a  devil  of  a  life. 
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PENELOPE. 

[Ruefully.]  If  you  only  knew  how  I  want  to  fly 
into  his  arms  and  forget  the  wretched  past ! 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Don't,  but  tell  him  you're  going  for  a  motor  trip. 

PENELOPE. 
[Her  face  falling.]  Supposing  he  lets  me  go  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 

My  dear,  a  merciful  providence  has  given  you 
roguish  eyes  and  a  sharp  tongue.  Make  use  of 
them. 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

Charles,  I  shall  be  thankful  when  you  return  to 
your  mathematics.  The  morals  of  that  hussy  X  are 
already  so  bad  that  you  can't  make  them  much 
worse. 

PENELOPE. 

The  fact  is,  papa,  that  as  a  guide  for  the  young 
you  have  rather  advanced  views. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

[Hri<A  a  grotesque,  dramatic  flourish.]  Ungrateful 
child  !  And  I,  like  the  pelican,  have  offered  you  my 
very  heart  to  dine  on. 

[DICKIE  comes  in.     He  is  a  little  embarrassed 
and  uncomfortable. 
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May  I  come  in  ? 


Yes,  do ! 


PENELOPE 
DICKIE. 

PENELOPE. 


DICKIE. 
[Nodding  to  the  GOLIGHTLYS.]  How  d'you  do  ? 

GOLIGHTLY. 
[To  his  wife.]  Are  you  ready  ? 

MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 
[Getting  up.]  Yes. 

DICKIE. 
I  hope  I'm  not  driving  you  away. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Oh  no,  we  only  came  in  for  ten  minutes  to  say 
good-bye  to  Penelope. 

[DICKIE,  rather  puzzled  at  this,  gives  PENELOPE 
a  quick  look. 

DICKIE. 
Are  you  .  .  .  ?  [He  stops] 

GOLIGHTLY. 
I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself,  dear. 
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PENELOPE. 
Oh,  I'm  sure  I  shall. 

MRS.    GOLIGHTLY. 

Good-bye,  darling. 

PENELOPE. 

[Kissing  her  mother.]  Good-bye. 

[She  goes  to  the  bell  and  rings  it. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

We  can  find  our  way  out.  Don't  bother  about 
Peyton. 

PENELOPE. 
I  want  to  speak  to  her. 

GOLIGHTLY. 

Oh,  I  see.     [Nodding  to  DICKIE.]  Good-bye. 

[The  GOLIGHTLYS  go  out.  PENELOPE,  with  a 
slight  smile,  lies  down  on  the  sofa  and  takes 
up  a  magazine.  She  pays  no  attention  to 
DICKIE.  He  gives  her  a  sidelong  glance 
and  arranges  his  tie  in  the  glass.  PEYTON 
comes  in. 

PENELOPE. 

[Looking  up  from  her  magazine.]  Oh,  Peyton,  you 
might  pack  up  some  things  for  me  in  that  little 
flat  portmanteau  of  the  doctor's.  Put  my  green 
charmeuse  in. 
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PEYTON. 


Very  well,  ma'am. 

PENELOPE. 
You  can  call  a  cab  in  half  an  hour. 


Very  well,  ma'am. 


PEYTON. 


DICKIE. 


Are  you  going  away  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Oh,  yes,  didn't  I  tell  you  ? 


[Stiffly.]  No. 


DICKIE. 


PENELOPE. 


[Exit. 


How  stupid  of  me !  You  see,  I  was  expecting  you 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  Paris  with  Ada,  and 
I  arranged  to  motor  down  to  Cornwall  with  the 
Hendersons. 

DICKIE. 

But  I  gave  up  the  trip  to  Paris  so  as  not  to  annoy 
you. 
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PENELOPE. 

[Smiling.]  It  wouldn't  ha\e  annoyed  me  a  bit, 
darling. 

DICKIE. 
It  ought  to  have  annoyed  you. 

PENELOPE. 

In  any  case  I'm  afraid  I  can't  throw  the  Hender- 
sons over.  They've  made  up  a  little  partie  carree  so 
that  we  can  play  bridge  in  the  evenings. 

[DICKIE  goes  up  to  PEN  and  sits  on  the  sofa 
beside  her. 

DICKIE. 
Look  here,  Pen,  let's  make  it  up. 

PENELOPE. 

[Quite  pleasantly.]  But  we  haven't  quarrelled,  have 
we  ? 

DICKIE. 

[  With  a  smile.]  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to 
shake  you  or  hug  you. 

PENELOPE. 
Well,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  do  neither. 

DICKIE. 

[Taking  her  hands.]  Pen,  I  want  to  talk  seriously 
to'  you. 
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[Releasing  them,  icith  a  look  at  the  clock.]  Have  you 
time? 

DICKIE. 
What  on  earth  d'you  mean  ? 

PENELOPE. 

You  generally  start  off  for  Mr?.  Mack's  about  now. 
[DICKIE  gets  up  and  walks  up  and  down  the 
room. 

DICKIE. 
[Resolutely.]  Mrs.  Mack's  dead. 

PENELOPE. 
[Jumping  off  the  sofa.]  Dead  !    When's  the  funeral  ? 

DICKIE. 
The  date  hasn't  been  settled  yet. 

PENELOPE. 
Well,  now  you'll  be  able  to  send  in  your  bill. 

DICKIE. 
[Nervously.]  Pen,  Mrs.  Mack  never  existed. 

PENELOPE. 
[With  a  smile.]  I  never  thought  she  did,  darling. 


What! 
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DICKIE. 


DICKIE. 
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[PENELOPE  giggles. 


D'you  mean  to  say  you  knew  all  the  time  that  I'd 
invented  her  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I  thought  it  was  very  nice  of  you  to  make  up  a 
plausible  excuse  for  being  away  so  much. 

DICKIE. 

Then,  when  you  bought  all  those  things  because  I 
was  making  such  a  pot  of  money,  you  were  just  pulling 
my  leg. 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  smile.]  Well  .  .  . 

[DICKIE    suddenly    bursts    into    a    shout    of 
laughter. 

DICKIE. 

[When  he  recovers]  I  say,  you  have  scored  us  off. 
Upon  my  soul,  you  are  a  wonderful  little  woman.  I 
can't  think  how  I  ever  saw  anything  in  Ada  Fer- 
gusson. 

PENELOPE. 
Oh,  but  I  think  she's  charming. 
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DICKIE. 

What  nonsense !     You  know  you  don't.     If  you 
only  knew  the  life  she  led  me  ! 

PENELOPE. 

I  suppose  she  often  asked  you  if  you  really  loved 
her? 

DICKIE. 
Ten  times  a  day, 

PENELOPE. 

And  when  you  left  her,  did  she  want  to  know 
exactly  at  what  time  you'd  come  back  ? 

DICKIE. 
How  did  you  know  ? 

PENELOPE. 
I  guessed  it. 

DICKIE. 

[Going  towards  her  as  if  to  take  her  in  his  arms.] 
Oh,  Pen,  let's  forget  and  forgive. 

PENELOPE. 

[Getting  out  of  his  way.]  There's  nothing  to  forgive, 
darling. 

DICKIE. 
[Making  a  step  towards  her.]  I  suppose  you  want 
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me  to  eat  the  dust.  ...  I  have  behaved  like  a 
perfect  brute.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  and  I'll  never  do 
it  again. 

PEXELOPE. 

[Eluding  him  as  though  by  accident.]  I  daresay  the 
game  isn't  worth  the  candle. 

DICKIE. 
[Trying  to  intercept  her.]  Don't  speak  of  it. 

PENELOPE. 

[Keeping  out  of  his  reach.]  And  I  was  under  the 
impression  you  were  having  such  a  good  time. 

DICKIE. 
I  was  feeling  awfully  conscience-stricken. 

PENELOPE. 

That's  where  women  have  such  an  advantage  over 
men.  Their  conscience  never  strikes  them  till  they've 
lost  their  figure  and  their  complexion. 

DICKIE. 

[Stopping.]  I  say,  what  are  you  running  round  the 
room  for  in  that  ridiculous  fashion  ? 

.    PENELOPE. 
I  thought  we  were  playing  touch-last. 
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DICKIE. 

Don't  be  a  little  beast,  Pen.  You  know  you  love 
me,  and  I  simply  dote  upon  you.  ...  I  can't  do 
more  than  I  have  done. 

PENELOPE. 
What  d'you  want  me  to  do  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  want  you  to  kiss  and  make  friends. 

PENELOPE. 

[Quite  good-naturedly.]  I  think  you're  a  little 
previous,  aren't  you  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  suppose  you're  thinking  of  Ada  Fergusson 

PENELOPE. 
I  confess  she  hadn't  entirely  slipped  my  mind. 

DICKIE. 
Hang  Ada  Fergusson ! 

PENELOPE. 

I  think  that's  rather  drastic  punishment.  After 
all,  she  did  nothing  but  succumb  to  your  fatal 
fascination. 

DICKIE. 

That's  right,  put  all  the  blame  on  me.     As  if  it 
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were  men  who  made  the  running  on  these  occasions ! 
I  never  want  to  see  her  again. 

PENELOPE. 
How  changeable  you  are. 

DICKIE, 

[Going  towards  her  eagerly.]  I'm  never  going  to 
change  again.  I've  had  my  lesson,  and  I'm  going  to 
be  good  in  future. 

PENELOPE* 

[Getting  a  chair  between  herself  and  him.]  Anyhow, 
don't  you  think  you'd  better  be  off  with  the  old  love 
before  you  get  on  with  the  new  ? 

DIOKIE. 
Yes,  but  you  might  help  me. 

PENELOPE. 

You  don't  want  me  by  any  chance  to  tell  Ada 
Fergusson  that  you  don't  care  for  her  any  more  ? 

DICKIE. 
It's  a  devilish  awkward  thing  to  say  oneself. 

PENELOPE. 

I  can  imagine  that  the  best-tempered  woman 
would  take  it  a  little  amiss. 
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DICKIE. 

I  say,  can't  you  suggest  something  to  help  me 
out? 

PENELOPE. 

[  With  a  shrug  of  the  slioulders.]  My  dear,  since  the 
days  of  Ariadne  there's  only  been  one  satisfactory  way 
of  consoling  a  deserted  maiden. 

DICKIE. 
[TFii^A  a  jump.]  Uncle  Davenport ! 

PENELOPE. 
What  about  Uncle  Davenport  ? 

DICKIE. 

He  told  me  yesterday  he  thought  she  was  a  devilish 
fine  woman. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  no,  Dickie,  I'm  not  going  to  allow  you  to 
sacrifice  my  only  uncle. 

DICKIE. 

I'll  just  ring  him  up  and  tell  him  she's  not  gone 
to  Paris. 

PENELOPE. 
No,  Dickie.     No,  Dickie.     No,  Dickie! 
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DICKIE. 

[At  the  telepfione.]  May  fair  7521.  I  promise  you 
he  shall  come  to  no  harm.  Before  it  gets  serious 
we'll  tell  him  that  she's  not  a  Jones  of  Llandudno, 
but  a  Jones  of  Netting  Hill  Gate. 

PENELOPE. 

[FJWt  a  giggle.]  I  don't  think  it's  quite  nice  what 
you're  doing. 

DICKIE. 

I  think  it's  horrid.  I  shall  blame  myself  very 
much  afterwards. 

PENELOPE. 
With  your  moral  sense  too. 

DICKIE. 

llulloa,  can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Barlow  ?  Hulloa,  is  that 
you,  Uncle  Davenpqrt  ?  No,  I  didn't  go  to  Paris  after 
all.  [in'^A  wink  at  PENELOPE.]  Mrs.  Mack  had  a 
sudden  relapse,  and  couldn't  be  moved.  No,  Mrs. 
Fergusson  hasn't  gone  either. 

[PEYTON  comes  in. 

PEYTON. 
Mrs.  Fergusson  is  in  the  drawing-room,  ma'am. 

DICKIE. 

[tipeakiny  doivn  the  telepftone.]  What !  Half  a 
iniuute.  Hold  on. 
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PENELOPE. 

I've  been  expecting  her  all  the  afternoon.  Ask  her 
if  she  wouldn't  mind  coming  up  here. 

PEYTON. 
Very  well,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

DICKIE. 

I  say,  there's  no  getting  out  of  it.  [At  the  telephone.] 
Hulloa.  Why  don't  you  come  round  ?  Mrs.  Fer- 
gusson  is  calling  on  Pen,  and  you  can  arrange  about 
your  luncheon  party  then.  .  .  .  All  right.  Good- 
bye. ...  I  say,  I'm  going  to  bolt. 

• 
PENELOPE. 


DICKIE. 

[Pretending  to  be  very  dignified.]  I'm  not  a  coward, 
Penelope.  I  shall  be  back  in  two  minutes.  But  I'm 
thirsty,  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  brandy  and  soda. 

[He  bends  down  to  kiss  her,  but  she  moves  away. 

DICKIE. 
I  say,  hang  it  all,  you  needn't  grudge  me  one  kiss. 

PENELOPE. 

[Smiling.]  Wait  till  you're  oft'  with  the  old  love,  my 
friend. 
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DICKIE. 

I  think  it's  a  bit  thick  that  a  man  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  embrace  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

PENELOPE. 
You  shall  afterwards,  if  you're  good. 

DICKIE. 

I  say,  she's  just  coming.    What  a  blessing  this  room 
has  two  doors ! 

[He  goes  out.  PENELOPE  gets  up,  looks  at  her- 
self in  the  glass,  arranges  a  stray  lock  of 
hair,  and  powders  her  nose.  ADA  FER- 
GUSSON  comes  in. 

PENELOPE. 

[Kissing  her  effusively^     Dearest  ...   I  hope  you 
don't  mind  being  dragged  up  here. 

MKS.  FERGUSSON. 

Of  course  not.     I  like  this  room.     I  always  think 
it's  just  the  place  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk. 

PENELOPE. 
How  nice  you're  looking  ! 

MRS.  FERGUSSON 
D'you  like  my  frock  ? 

PENELOPE. 
I  always  think  it  suits  you  so  well. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Acidly.]     It  is  the  first  time  I  have  put  it  on. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  then  I  suppose  I've  seen  one  just  like  it  on  other 
people. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
You'll  think  I'm  coming  here  a  great  deal,  dearest. 

PENELOPE. 

You  know  that  Dickie  and  I  are  always  glad  to  see 
you. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Is  Dr.  O'Farrell  at  home  ?  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
something  about  the  medicine  he  prescribed  for  me 
yesterday. 

PENELOPE. 

Now  don't  say  you've  come  to  see  Dickie.  I  was 
hoping  you'd  come  to  see  me. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  wanted  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

PENELOPE. 

That  is  a  feat  of  marksmanship  which  always  gives 
one  satisfaction. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  forget  if  you  said  that  Dr.  O'Farrell  was  at  home. 

PENELOPE. 

You  know,  I  think  you  must  be  the  only  person 
who's  known  him  ten  minutes  without  calling  him 
Dickie. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  should  have  no  confidence  in  him  as  a  doctor  if  I 
did. 

PENELOPE. 

I  never  employ  him  myself.  I  always  go  to  Dr. 
Rogers. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
You  look  as  if  you  had  robust  health,  dearest. 

PENELOPE. 

Oh,  I  just  manage  to  trip  along  above  ground  to 
save  funeral  expenses. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Is  Dr.  O'Farrell  quite  well  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Tired. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[  Wondering  why.]  Oh  ? 

[A  slight  pause. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  suppose  you  haven't  the  least  idea  when  he'll  be 
home? 

PENELOPE. 
I  didn't  know  he  was  out. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  I  beg  your   pardon.     I  thought  you  said  he 
was  out. 

PENELOPE. 
No. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  must  have  misunderstood  you. 

PENELOPE. 

I  think  he's  lying  down.     You  see  he  was  with 
poor  Mrs.  Mack  till  twelve  o'clock  last  night. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[With  a  slight  start.]  Was  he  ? 

PENELOPE. 

It's  so  bad  that  she  should  have  had  a  relapse  when 
she  seemed  to  be  going  on  so  well. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Puzzled,  but  trying  not  to  show  it.]  I  was  more 
distressed  than  I  can  say. 
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PENELOPE. 

And  it  must  have  been  so  inconvenient  for  you 
after  you'd  made  all  your  arrangements  for  going  to 
Paris. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Oh,  of  course,  I  didn't  think  of  my  convenience 
at  all. 

PENELOPE. 

Dickie  says  the  way  you've  nursed  her  is  beyond 
all  praise. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  think  in  this  life  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
for  one  another.  I  only  did  my  duty. 

PENELOPE. 
So  few  of  us  do  that. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

When  I  think  of  my  husband  bravely  serving  his 
country  in  a  foreign  land,  I  feel  that  1  ought  to  do 
anything  I  can  to  help  others. 

[PENELOPE  meditatively  winks  to  herself. 

PENELOPE. 
Were  you  there  at  the  end  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Astounded.]  What  end? 
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PENELOPE. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Penelope,  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you're  talking 
about. 

PENELOPE. 
But  Dickie  was  with  Mrs.  Mack  all  this  morning. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
That's  absurd. 

PENELOPE. 
I  wonder  you  weren't  sent  for. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

But  .  .  . 

[She  is  speechless  with  anger  and  amazement. 

PENELOPE. 
Then  you  really  don't  know  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Desperately,]  I  know  nothing. 

PENELOPE. 

My  poor,  dear  Ada.  I'm  distracted  that  I  should 
have  to  give  you  this  bitter,  bitter  blow.  Mrs.  Mack 
is — dead. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 


Dead! 


PENELOPE. 

She  died  in  Dickie's  arms,  thanking  him  for  all  he'd 
done  for  her. 

MRS.  FEROUSSON. 
Impossible  ! 

PENELOPE. 

I  don't  wonder  you  say  that.  She  was  quite  frisky 
a  day  or  two  ago.  .  .  .  Sit  down,  dear.  You're 
quite  upset.  You  were  very  fond  of  her,  weren't 
you? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Dead! 

PENELOPE. 

Why  don't  you  have  a  good  ci'y  ?  Can't  you  find 
your  handkerchief?  Take  this.  It's  very  sad,  isn't 
it  ?  And  after  all  you'd  done  for  her  ? 

[MRS.    FERGUSSON    dabs    her    eyes    ivith    the 
handkerchief. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Fartiny  herself  to  be  natural.]     It's  a  great  blow. 

PENELOPE. 
Oh,  I  kknow.      I  feel  for  you,   dear.     Dickie  was 
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devoted  to  her.  He  said  he'd  never  had  such  a 
patient.  [Putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  own  eyes.] 
She  died,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  mentioning  her 
dead  husband's  name.  Dickie  was  so  moved,  he 
couldn't  eat  any  lunch,  poor  boy ;  and  we're  going  to 
have  a  new  landaulette. 

[DICKIE  comes  in  and  stops  at  the  door  for  a 

moment  as  he  sees  the  two  women  apparently 

in  tears.  . 

DICKIE. 

• 

I  say,  what's  up  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[With  a  sob.]    I've  just  broken  the  news  to  poor 
Ada. 

DICKIE. 
What  news  ? 

PENELOPE. 
She  didn't  know  that  Mrs.  Mack  was — no  more. 

MRS.  FERQUSSON. 

[Trying  to  conceal   her  rage  and  mystification.]    I 
certainly  didn't ! 

PENELOPE. 

You   ought   to  have  let   her   know,  Dickie.     She 
would  have  liked  to  be — in  at  the  death. 
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DICKIE. 

I  wanted  to  spare  you. 

MRS.  FBRQUSSON. 
It's  too  kind  of  you. 

PENELOPE. 
I  knew  that  was  it.     Dickie  has  such  a  kind  heart. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[With  restrained  anger.]  I  have  already  noticed  it. 

PENELOPE, 

[To  her  husband.]  And  you  were  so  fond  of  her, 
weren't  you  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  looked  upon  her  as  a  real  friend. 

PENELOPE. 

I've  told  Ada  that  she  expired  in  your  arms, 
darling. 

DICKIE. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

PENELOPE. 

That's  just  what  I  said.  Murmuring  the  name  of 
her  husband,  who'd  been  dead  for  forty  years.  What 
did  you  say  the  name  was,  Dickie? 
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DICKIE. 
Walker,  darling. 

PENELOPE. 
Tell  Ada  more.     She  wants  to  hear  the  details. 

DICKIE. 

She  asked  to  be  remembered  to  you.     She  sent  her 
love  to  your  husband. 

PENELOPE. 

She  seems  to  have  thought  of    everything.     You 
must  go  to  the  funeral,  Dickie. 

DICKIE.    . 

Yes;  I   should    like    to   show    her    that    sign   of 
respect. 

PENELOPE. 

[To  MRS.  FERGUSSON.]    Wouldn't  you  like  a  glass 
of  sherry,  dearest  ?     I  can  see  you're  quite  upset. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
The — news  has  taken  me  by  surprise. 

PENELOPE. 

To   tell  you  the   truth,  I  expected   it  last   night. 
But  I  quite  understand  your  emotion. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

t 

I'm  so  much  obliged  for  your  sympathy. 
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PENELOPE. 
I'm  going  to  get  you  some  sherry  myself. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  let  me. 

PENELOPE. 

No,  stay  with  Ada,  darling.       You  have  such  a 
way  with  you  when  one's  in  trouble. 

DICKIE. 

[Edging   off.]    On  an  occasion  like  this  a  woman 
wants  another  woman  with  her. 

PENELOPE. 

[Preventing  him  from  moving.]  No,  you  know  just 

the  right  thing   to    say.     I  shall  never  forget  how 

charming  you  were  when  our  last  cook  gave  notice. 

[She  goes  out.     MRS.  FERQUSSON  springs  to  her 

feet. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Now! 

DICKIE. 
Good  heavens !     You  made  me  positively  jump. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

DICKIE. 

It  means  that  Mrs.  Mack,  like  the  rest  of   us,  is 
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mortal.  The  funeral  takes  place  the  day  after  to- 
morrow at  Kensal  Green.  Friends  kindly  accept  this 
the  only  intimation. 

MRS.  FBRGUSSON. 

How  can  Mrs.  Mack  be  dead  ?  You  know  just  as 
well  as  I  do  that  she  never  existed. 

DICKIE. 

Upon  my  word,  I'm  beginning  to  be  not  quite 
certain.  I've  talked  about  her  so  much  that  she 
seems  much  more  real  than — than  my  bank  balance, 
for  instance.  And  I  could  write  a  beautiful  article 
for  the  Lancet  on  the  case. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Furiously.]  Oh ! 

DICKIE. 

After  all,  she  did  have  a  rotten  time  of  it,  poor  old 
lady.  Operation  after  operation.  Life  wasn't  worth 
living.  She  was  bound  to  die.  And  I  call  it  a  jolly 
happy  release. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Where  were  you  last  night  ? 

DICKIE. 

I  was  at  Mrs.  Mack's — no,  of  course,  I  wasn't. 
I'm  so  used  to  saying  that  that  it  slips  out  quite 
naturally.  I'm  awfully  sorry. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
How  can  you  tell  me  such  lies  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  don't  know.     I  suppose  it's  growing  into  a  habit. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  recommend  you  to  keep  them  for  Penelope. 

DICKIE. 
I  suppose  you  think,  then,  they  don't  matter  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Oh,  she's  your  wife.     That's  quite  another  story. 

DICKIE. 
I  see. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
What  d'you  mean  by  saying,  I  see  ? 

DICKIE. 

It  was   the  only  reply  I  could  think   of  at   the 
moment. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I'm  sure  you  meant  something  by  it. 

[PEYTON  cornea  in  with  a  tray  on  which  are 
two  wine  (/lasses  and  a  decanter.  They 
keep  silence  till  she  has  gone  out. 
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DICKIE. 
Have  a  glass  of  sherry,  will  you  ? 

MRS.  FERQUSSON, 


No. 


DICKIE. 


Well,  I  think  I  will  if  you  don't  mind.  [He  pours 
himself  out  a  glass.]  I  have  an  idea  that  sherry's 
coming  into  fashion  again. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Have  you  ? 

DICKIE. 

I  always  think  I  have  a  knack  of  making  myself 
pleasant  under  difficulties. 

[He  drinks  a  glass  of  sherry  to  give  himself 
courage. 

DICKIE. 

Look  here,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  very  much  like.  I  daresay  you'll 
think  me  an  awful  brute,  but  I'm  bound  to  say  it. 
[MRS.  FERGUSSON  does  not  answer,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  goes  on.]  The  fact  is,  I'm  not  built  the  proper 
way  for  intrigue.  All  these  lies  make  me  awfully 
uncomfortable.  I  don't  like  to  think  I'm  treating 
Penelope  badly.  [Another  pause.]  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  bang  out.  I've  discovered  that 
I'm  desperately  in  love  with  Penelope. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[Calmly.]     And  ? 

DICKIE. 
[Rather  surprised.]     And  that's  all. 

MRS.   FERGUSSON. 
And  how  do  you  imagine  that  interests  me  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Quite  embarrassed.]     I  thought — er  .  .  . 

[MRS.  FERGUSSON  goes  into  a  peal  of  latighter. 
DICKIE,  quite  taken  aback,  looks  at  her  with 
astonishment. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

You  haven't  been  under  the  impression  that  I  ever 
cared  for  you  ? 

DICKIE. 

[Trying  to  make  it  out.]  No,  no.  Of  course  a 
man's  a  conceited  ass  who  thinks  a  woman's  in  love 
with  him, 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

You  amused  me  when  I  first  met  you,  but  you've 
long  ceased  to  do  that. 

DICKIE. 
It's  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

It  was  convenient  to  have  some  one  to  do  things 
for  me.  I'm  a  womanly  woman  and  .  .  . 

DICKIE. 
You  don't  know  your  way  about. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

For  the  last  month  you've  bored  me  to  extinction. 
I've  done  everything  in  my  power  to  show  you  except 
say  it  right  out. 

DICKIE. 
I'm  afraid  I've  been  very  dense. 

MRS  FERGUSSON. 
Dreadfully  dense. 

DICKIE. 
But  it  was  good  of  you  to  spare  my  feelings. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[TPitfA  an  amiable  smile.]  D'you  think  it  would  be 
rude  if  I  described  you  in  your  own  words  as  a  con- 
ceited ass  ? 

DICKIE. 

It  might  make  our  future  acquaintance  rather 
formal. 
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MBS.  FEBGUSSON. 
There  will  be  no  future  acquaintance. 

DICKIE. 

Then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said, 

[MBS.  FEBGUSSON  sweeps  to  the  door.    Site  stops. 

MBS.  FEBQUSSON. 

Does  Penelope  adore  you  as  blindly  as  when  first  I 
met  you  ? 

DICKIE. 

I  venture  to  think  she's  as  much  in  love  with  me 
as  I  am  with  her. 

MBS.  FEBGUSSON. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  letters  I  wrote  to 
you  ? 

DICKIE. 
I  did  as  we  agreed.     I  burnt  them  at  once. 

MBS.  FEBGUSSON. 
I  didn't.     I  kept  yours. 

DICKIE. 

I  shouldn't  have  thought    they   were  interesting 
enough. 
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MRS.  FBRGUSSON. 

I  have  an   idea  that  Penelope  would   find  them 
positively  absorbing. 

DICKIE. 
Why  don't  you  send  the'  1 1 .  her  ? 

MRS.  FFRGUSSON. 
If  you  have  no  objection,  I  think  I  will. 

DICKIE. 

They  will  tell  her  nothing  that  she  doesn't  know 
already. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Coming  back,  startled.]    You   don't    mean  to  say 
you've  told  her  ? 

DICKIE. 
Of  course  not. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Well? 

DICKIE. 
She's  known  it  all  along. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Known  what  ? 
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DICKIE. 
Everything.     From  the  beginning,     i 

MRS.  FKRGUSSON. 
[Terrified.]  How  did  she  find  out  ? 

DICKIE. 
Heaven  only  knows. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

It's  a  trap  !  I  might  have  known  she  wasn't  such 
a  fool  as  she  seemed.  She  wants  to  divorce  you,  and 
she's  used  me.  My  husband  will  never  stand  that. 

DICKIE. 

I  can  imagine  that  even  the  most  affectionate 
husband  would  draw  the  line  there. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Oh,  don't  try  and  be  funny  now. 

DICKIE. 
I  wasn't.     The  funny  part  is  yet  to  come. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
What? 

DICKIE. 

Well,  you  needn't  get  into  a  state  about  it. 
Penelope's  not  going  to  do  anything; 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON, 
But  then,  why.  .  .  .  ? 

DICKIE. 
[With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.]  She  doesn't  care  a 


hang. 


MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  don't  understand. 


DICKIE. 

Don't  you  ?  It's  very  simple.  It's  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  She's  glad  that  I've  been  amused.  If 
she  only  knew  how  much  amusement  I've  got  out  of 
it!  She  looks  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  —  of  a  change 
of  air. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Furiously.}  Oh  !  Oh!  Oh  !  A  fortnight's  golf  at 
the  seaside,  I  suppose. 

DICKIE. 
Something  like  that. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I'd  sooner  she  divorced  you. 

DICKIE. 
Thanks,  I  wouldn't. 
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MBS.  FERGUSSON, 

Oh,  what  a  humiliation !  I've  been  just  a  con- 
venience because  she  had  other  fish  to  fry.  How 
sordid  it  makes  the  whole  thing  !  And  I  was  yearn- 
ing for  romance.  I  would  never  have  looked  at  you 
if  I  hadn't  thought  she  doted  on  you. 

DICKIE. 

I  have  an  idea  that  affairs  of  this  sort  are  only 
romantic  when  they  happen  to  other  people.  When 
they  happen  to  yourself — well,  sordid's  just  the  word. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON* 
[Suddenly  remembering.]  And  Mrs.  Mack  ? 

DICKIE. 
She's  known  all  about  that  too. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
D'you  mean  that  to-day  when  we  .  .  ,  ? 

DICKIE. 

Mingled  your  tears  ?  I  think  hers  were  about  as 
real  as  yours. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
And  she  led  me  on  to  say  one  thing  after  another, 

DICKIE. 

I  think  she's  been  pulling  both  our  legs  success- 
fully. 
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•  MKS.  FERGUSSON. 
How  on  earth  am  I  going  to  meet  her  now  ? 

DICKIE. 

She'll  be  all  right.  She'll  be  just  as  charming  as 
ever. 

MRS.  FERQUSSON. 

You  fool !  Don't  you  see  that  if  she's  charming  to 
me  it's  because  she  thinks  she's  prettier  than  I  am, 
and  cleverer  than  I  am,  and  more  fascinating  than  I 
am  ?  She  doesn't  even  despise  me,  she's  indifferent 
to  me. 

[She  goes  to  the  glass  and  looks  at  herself. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[Furiously.]  A  change  of  air. 

[The  door  opens  slowly,  and  PENELOPE  comes 
,in.  She  has  changed  into  motoring  things. 
MRS.  FERGUSSON  gives  a  sudden  gasp  as 
she  sees  her  and  turns  her  face  away.  For 
a  moment  PENELOPE  stands  still,  looking 
at  them  reflectively.  DICKIE  aimlessly 
arranges  things  on  a  table. 

PENELOPE. 
[With  a  faint  smile.]  I'm  not  disturbing  you,  am  I? 

DICKIE. 
Er  . 
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PENELOPE. 

Yes? 

DICKIE. 

Nothing. 

[Suddenly,  with  a  sob,  MRS.  FEKGUSSON  sinks 
into  a  chair,  and  hiding  her  face  bursts  into 
tears.  PENELOPE  gives  her  a  look  of  svir- 
prise  and  goes  swiftly  up  to  her.  She  leans 
over  her,  with  her  hand  on  MRS.  FEK- 
GUSSON'S  shoulder. 

PENELOPE. 
[Almost  tenderly.]  What?     Real  tears? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
[In  a  broken  voice.]  I  feel  so  ridiculous. 

PENELOPE. 


a  little  smile,  as  if  she  were  talking  to  a  child.] 
Don't.     Don't  cry. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  look  such  a  perfect  fool. 

PENELOPE. 

It's  so  tiresome  of  our  little  sins  to  look  foolish 
when  they're  found  out,  instead  of  wicked. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
I  shall  never  respect  myself  again. 
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PENELOPE. 

Dry  your  tears,  dear.  Uncle  Davenport  has  just 
come,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  it's  respectable  to  ask 
you  to  lunch  with  him  alone. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[PFtYA  a  suspicion  of  her  old  manner .]  He's  so 
sympathetic.  I'd  like  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  him. 

PENELOPE. 
You'll  find  the  Carlton  a  most  suitable  place. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
Are  my  eyes  red  ? 

PENELOPE. 

Not  a  bit.     I'll  get  you  some  powder. 

\She  takes  the  powder-box  off" a  table,  and  MRS. 
FERGUSSON  meditatively  powders  her  nose. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

I  like  him.  He  talks  of  all  the  duchesses  by  their 
Christian  names. 

[PEYTON  announces  BARLOW  and  goes  out, 

PEYTON. 

Mr.  Davenport  Barlow. 

[As  he  comes  in,  MRS.  FERGUSSON  finally  and 
entirely  regains  her  visual  manner. 
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PENELOPE. 
[Kissing  her  uncle.]  How  d'you  do  ? 

BARLOW. 

[Advancing  gallantly  to  MRS.  FERGUSSON.]  This  is  a 
pleasing  surprise.  I  was  under  the  impression  you 
were  in  Paris. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

No,  poor  Mrs.  Mack  was  suddenly  taken  much 
worse. 

BARLOW. 
It  is  my  gain. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

It's  too  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I'm  leaving 
London  at  once  all  the  same. 

BARLOW. 

But  this  is  very  sudden.  What  shall  we  do  with- 
out you  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
You  must  blame  Dr.  O'Farrell. 

DICKIE. 
[Astonished.]  Me? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON 
He  tells  me  that  now  I'm  quite  strong  enough  for 
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a  foreign  climate,  and,  of  course,  nothing  will  induce 
me  to  remain  an  hour  away  from  my  husband  if  I'm 
not  obliged  to. 

BARLOW. 

But  I  thought  he  was  bravely  fighting  for  his 
country. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Well,  you  see,  there  doesn't  happen  to  be  any 
fighting  for  him  to  do  just  now,  and  he's  taken  a  very 
nice  house  at  Malta.  And  I  shall  start  to-morrow. 

BARLOW. 

This  is  more  distressing  than  I  can  say.  And  are 
you  going  straight  through  ? 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
No,  I  shall  stop  a  day  or  two  in  Paris  on  my  way. 

BARLOW. 

How  very  singular !  I  had  made  all  arrangements 
to  go  to  Paris  to-morrow  myself. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

Then  would  you  mind  looking  after  me  on  the 
journey  ?  You  see,  I'm  a  womanly  woman,  and  I'm 
quite  helpless  in  the  train  by  myself. 

BARLOW. 

I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  privilege.  And  perhaps 
we  might  go  to  one  or  two  plays  while  you're  there. 
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MRS.  FERGUSSON. 
If  you'll  promise  not  to  take  me  to  anything  risky. 

BARLOW. 
Ha,  ha,  ha. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[To  PENELOPE.]  Well,  dear,  I  must  say  good-bye  to 
you.  I'm  afraid  we  shan't  meet  again  for  some  time. 

PENELOPE. 

Good-bye. 

[They  kiss  one  another  affectionately. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[To  DICKIE.]  Good-bye.  If  you  hear  of  anything 
good  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  you  might  let  me  know. 
I  think  I  shall  cut  my  loss  on  Johannesburg  and  New 
Jerusalems. 

DICKIE. 
I  would. 

MRS.  FERGUSSON. 

[To  BARLOW.]  I  have  a  cab  downstairs.  Can  I  give 
you  a  lift  anywhere  ? 

BARLOW. 

It  would  be  very  kind  of  you. 

[  With  a  nod  to  DICKIE  she  goes  out. 
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BARLOW. 

[Shaking  hands  with  PENELOPE.]  Charming  creature. 
So  dashing  and  a  thorough  gentlewoman. 

PENELOPE. 
Now,  mind,  Uncle  Davenport,  no  pranks. 

BARLOW. 

My  dear,  I'm  not  only  the  soul  of   honour,  but 
fifty-two. 

[Exit. 

PENELOPE. 

[As  he  goes  out.]    I  suppose  that   does   induce  a 
platonic  state  of  mind. 

DICKIE. 

[  With  a  sigh  of  relief.}  Ouf  ! 

[PENELOPE  turns  to  a  glass  to  arrange  her  hat. 

DICKIE  watches  her  with  a  smile. 
Well? 

PENELOPE. 
[Pretending  to  be  surprised.}  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

DICKIE. 

You  promised  to  kiss  me. 

PENELOPE. 
I  didn't.    I  promised  to  allow  myself  to  be  kissed. 
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DICKIE. 

[Taking  her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her.]  You  little 
beast. 

PENELOPE. 
Finished  ? 

DICKIE. 
Not  nearly. 

PENELOPE. 

Then  I'm  afraid  you  must  go  on  another  time. 
I've  got  a  taxi  at  the  door,  and  it's  costing  twopence 
a  minute. 

DICKIE. 
[Stepping  back.]  What  d'you  want  a  taxi  for  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[ffV<A  a  laugh.]  I  thought  that  would  chill  your 
ardour. 

DICKIE. 
You're  not  going  on  that  beastly  motor  trip  now  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Why  on  earth  not  ? 

DICKIE. 
[Half  injured,  half  surprised.]  Pen  ! 
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PENELOPE. 

[Looking  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist^\  Good  gracious, 
I'm  keeping  them  waiting. 

DICKIE. 

[Taking  both  her  hands.]  Now  don't  tease  me.  Go 
and  take  those  horrid  motor  things  off,  and  let's  have 
a  comfortable  little  tea  together.  And  tell  Peyton 
you're  not  at  home. 

PENELOPE. 

I'm  dreadfully  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  break  an  engagement. 

DICKIE. 
You're  not  serious  ? 

PENELOPE. 
Abnormally. 

DICKIE. 

But,  Pen  dear,  everything's  different  now.  Don't 
you  know  that  I  love  you  ? 

PENELOPE. 
It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so. 

DICKIE. 
Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you  ? 
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PENELOPE. 


Not  much. 


DICKIE. 

[Beginning  to  be  rather  perplexed.]  But,  Pen  dear, 
pull  yourself  together.  I  love  you  just  as  much  as 
you  love  me. 

PENELOPE. 

[  With  a  little  smile.]  But  what  makes  you  think 
I  love  you  ? 

DICKIE. 

[JgrAosi.]  You — you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  care  for  me  any  more  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Judicially.]  I — no  longer  feel  that  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end  when  you  go  out  of  the  room. 

DICKIE. 

What !  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  say  straight  out  that 
you  can't  bear  the  sight  of  me  2 

PENELOPE. 

Because  it  wouldn't  be  quite  true.  I  like  you  very 
well. 

DICKIE. 

Like  me  !  I  don't  want  you  to  like  me.  I  want  you 
to  love  me. 
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PENELOPE. 
I  wish  I  could.     It  would  save  a  lot  of  bother. 

DICKIE. 

I  don't  understand.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  I've  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  always  thought 
you  adored  me. 

PENELOPE. 
Why? 

DICKIE. 
Because  I  adore  you. 

PENELOPE. 
Since  when  ? 

DICKIE. 
Always,  always,  always. 

PENELOPE. 
Fancy. 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  I  know  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  it.  D'you  think  I  was  happy  ?  D'you 
think  I  had  a  jolly  time  ?  Not  much  ...  I  suppose 
it's  that.  You  can't  forgive  me  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

Nonsense.  Of  course  I  forgive  you.  It  doesn't 
matter  a  bit. 

DICKIE. 

[IFitfA  a  gesture  of  desperation.}  The  whole  thing's 
Greek  to  me.  I  loved  you  always,  Pen.  I  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  love  you. 

PENELOPE. 

My  dear,  you  need  not  protest  so  much.  It 
doesn't  very  much  interest  me  either  way. 

DICKIE. 

What  a  fool  I  was !  I  ought  to  have  known  that  if 
you  took  it  so  calmly  it  could  only  be  because  you 
didn't  care.  If  a  woman  doesn't  make  scenes  it  can 
only  mean  that  she  doesn't  love  you.  .  .  .  You  used 
to  love  me? 

PENELOPE. 
Yes. 

DICKIE. 

How  can  you  be  so  fickle  ?  I  never  thought  you'd 
treat  me  like  this. 

[PENELOPE  looks  about  as  if  she'd  lost  something. 

DICKIE. 
What  are  you  looking  for  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

I  fancied  you'd  lost  your  sense  of  humour.     I  was 
just  seeing  if  I  could  find  it. 

DICKIE. 

How   can  I  have   a  sense   of   humour   when  I'm 
suffering  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[Starting  at  the  word.]  Suffering  ? 

DICKIE. 

The  tortures  of  the  damned.     I  want  you.     I  want 
your  love. 

[He  does  not  see  PENELOPE'S  face.  An  expres- 
sion of  remorse  comes  into  it  at  the  pain 
she  is  causing  him.  She  outlines  a  gesture 
towards  him,  but  quickly  restrains  herself. 

PENELOPE. 
[With  a  mocking  laugh.]  Poor  darling. 

DICKIE. 
[Furiously.]  Don't  laugh  at  me. 

PENELOPE. 
I  wasn't.     I  was  quite  sorry  for  you. 

DICKIE. 
D'you  think  I  want  your  pity  ? 
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PENELOPE. 

I'm  very  unfortunate.  I  seem  quite  unable  to 
please  you.  I  think  it's  just  as  well  that  I'm  going 
away  for  a  week. 

DICKIE. 
[Starting  up.]  No,  you're  not  going  away. 

PENELOPE. 

[Raising  her  eyebrows.]  What  makes  you  think 
that  ? 

DICKIE. 
Because  I  forbid  you  to. 

PENELOPE. 

[Smiling.]  And  are  you  under  the  delusion  that 
at  your  command  I  shall  fall  flat  on  my  face  ? 

DICKIE. 

I'm  the  master  of  this  house,  and  I  mean  to  make 
myself  respected. 

PENELOPE. 

My  dear,  since  you  pay  the  rent  and  the  taxes  it's 
quite  right  that  you  should  rule  this  house  with  a 
rod  of  iron  if  you  wish  it.  Personally,  at  the  moment 
I  only  want  to  get  out  of  it. 

DICKIE. 
You're  not  going  out  of  it. 
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PENELOPE. 
Do  you  propose  to  keep  me  here  against  my  will  ? 

DICKIE. 
Certainly,  if  needful. 

PENELOPE. 

H'm. 

[She  gels  up  and  goes  to  the  door.  He  inter- 
cepts her,  locks  the  door,  and  puts  the  key 
in  his  pocket. 

PENELOPE. 
Brute  force. 

DICKIE. 

I  think  it's  about  time  I  showed  you  I'm  not  going 
to  be  made  a  perfect  fool  of. 

[PENELOPE  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  sits  down. 
Suddenly  she  chuckles. 

DICKIE. 
I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at. 

PENELOPE. 

I  do.      It's  so  media-val.      And  are  you  going  to 
feed  me  on  bread  and  water  ? 

DICKIE. 
[Angrily.]    Ugh.    [He    looks   at    her.]     Now,    look 
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here,  Pen,  be  reasonable  about  it.     Why  the  deuce 
d'you  want  to  go  for  this  stupid  trip  ? 

PENELOPE. 

I  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  till  you've  opened 
the  door. 

DICKIE. 

It's  not  the  time  of  year  for  a  motor  trip.  [Pause. 
PENELOPE  looks  straight  in  front  of  her,  taking  no 
notice  of  what  he  says.]  It'll  rain  cats  and  dogs,  and 
you'll  catch  a  beastly  cold.  You'll  .probably  get 
pneumonia.  [Pause. }  I'm  feeling  awfully  run  down, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  were  sickening  for  some- 
thing myself.  [PENELOPE  smothers  a  giggle  and  con- 
tinues to  stare  into  vacancy.  DICKIE  breaks  out 
passionately.]  But  don't  you  see  that  if  I'm  prevent- 
ing you  from  going,  it's  because  I  can't  bear  to  let 
you  out  of  my  sight  ?  I  want  you.  I  want  you 
always  by  me.  I  want  you  to  love  me.  .  .  .  Oh, 
if  you  only  knew  how  much  I  love  you,  you  wouldn't 
be  so  heartless. 

PENELOPE. 

[Turning  to  him  and  speaking  quite  calmly .]  But 
surely,  if  you  cared  for  me,  you  wouldn't  try  to  deprive 
me  of  a  little  enjoyment.  You'd  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  sometimes.  You'd  have  a  certain  regard 
for  my  wishes.  You  wouldn't  put  every  absurd 
obstacle  in  the  way  when  the  chance  offers  for  me  to 
have  some  amusement. 

[DICKIE  looks  at  her  for  a  moment  then  turns 
away  and  walks  up  and  down,  with-  down- 
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cast  head.  He  takes  the  key  out  of  his 
pocket  and  silently  puts  it  on  the  table 
beside  her. 

PENELOPE. 
What  does  that  mean  ? 

DICKIE. 

[In  a  broken  voice. \  You're  quite  right.  I've  simply 
been  beastly  selfish.  I  was  only  thinking  of  myself. 
I  dare  say  I  bore  you.  Perhaps  you'll  like  me  better 
when  you've  been  away  for  a  few  days. 

[PENELOPE  is  so  moved  that  she  can  hardly  keep 
up  her  acting  any  longer.  She  struggles 
with  herself,  and  in  a  moment  masters  the 
desire  to  throw  herself  in  his  arms. 

PENELOPE. 

Since  you  locked  the  door,  perhaps  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  unlock  it. 

[  Without  a  word  he  takes  the  key  and  goes  to  the 
door.  He  unlocks  it. 

PENELOPE. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  offer  no  objection  to 
my  trip  ? 

DICKIE. 

If  it'll  give  you  pleasure  to  go,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
think  you're  happy.  I  only  want  you  to  be  happy. 
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PENELOPE. 
Would  you  rather  I  stayed  ? 

DICKIE. 

No. 

[PENELOPE  gives  a  slight  start.  This  is  not  at 
all  what  she  wants. 

PENELOPE. 
Oh! 

DICKIE. 

I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without  you.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  only  now  getting  to  know  you.  It's  as 
though — oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it. 

PENELOPE. 
But  you've  just  said  you  would  rather  I  went. 

DICKIE. 

I  don't  want  to  think  of  myself  any  more.  I  want 
to  think  only  of  you.  It  makes  rne  so  happy  to  think 
of  you,  Pen.  I  want  to  sacrifice  myself. 

PENELOPE. 

[Relieved.}  Will  you  go  to  my  room  and  see  if  my 
bag  has  been  taken  down  ? 

[ffe  goes  out  for  a  moment.  She  remains  with 
an  ecstatic  look  on  her  face.  lie  comes 
back. 
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DICKIE. 
Yes.     Peyton's  taken  it. 

PENELOPE. 

Then — [she  gives  him  a  look  from  beneath  her  eye- 
lashes]— ring  and  tell  her  to  bring  it  up  again. 

DICKIE. 

[Hardly  able  to  believe  his  good  fortune.]  Pen  ! 

PENELOPE. 
Are  you  pleased  ? 

DICKIE. 

Oh,  you're  much  too  good  to  me.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am.  Oh,  Pen,  if  you  only  knew  how 
much  I  adore  you  ! 

[He  falls  on  his  knees  and  passionately  kisses 
her  hands.  She  can  hardly  restrain  herself 
from  lifting  him  up  and  flinging  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

DICKIE. 

Is  there  any  chance  for  me  at  all  ?  D'you  think 
you'll  ever  love  me  as  you  used  to  ? 

PENELOPE. 
How  can  I  tell  ? 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  why  can't  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  ?    D'you 
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remember  how  we  loved  one  another  then  ?  You  used 
to  come  down  with  me  every  day  when  I  went  out,  and 
when  I  came  back  you  always  ran  down  to  kiss  me. 
And  d'you  remember  how  you  used  to  sit  on  my  chair 
in  the  morning  while  I  smoked  my  pipe  and  we  read 
the  paper  together  ? 

PENELOPE. 
[Concealing  a  smile.]  How  you  must  have  hated  it ! 

DICKIE. 
Hate  it  ?     I've  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life. 

PENELOPE. 

At  all  events  I  hope  we  shall  always  continue  to  be 
good  friends. 

DICKIE. 

[Starting  up.]  Friends !  What's  the  good  of  offer- 
ing me  your  friendship  when  I'm  starving  for  your 
love  ?  How  can  you  make  me  so  unhappy  ? 

PENELOPE. 

[Smiling  indulgently.]  But  I'm  not  going  to  make 
you  unhappy.  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable. 

DICKIE. 

What  d'you  think  I  care  for  that?  Pen,  promise 
that  you'll  try  to  love  me  ? 
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PENELOPE. 
[With  a  smile.]  Yes,  I'll  try  if  you  like. 

DICKIE. 

I'll  make  you  love  me.     I'll  never  rest  till  I'm  sure 
of  your  love. 

PENELOPE. 

And  when  you  are  sure  of  it  I  suppose  you  won't 
care  twopence  for  me  any  more  ? 

DICKIE. 

Try  me  !    Try  me  ! 

\He  kisses  her  hands  again.    He  does  not  see 
her  face.    She  smiles  and  shakes  her  head. 

DICKIE. 

I  never  knew  that  you  were  so  adorable.    It  fills  me 
with  rapture  merely  to  kiss  your  hands. 

[PENELOPE  gives  a  little  laugh  and  releases  herself. 

PENELOPE. 

Now  I  must  just  go  to  the  Hendersons  and  tell 
them  I  can't  come  motoring. 

DICKIE. 

Can't  you  telephone  ?     I  don't  want  to  let  you  out 
of  my  sight. 
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PENELOPE. 

They're  not  on  the  telephone.     It'll  be  more  con- 
venient for  me  to  go. 

DICKIE. 

Very  well.     If  you  must,  I  suppose  you  must. 

[She  smiles  and  goes  to  the  door.  When  she 
reaches  it  he  stops  her. 

DICKIE. 
Oh,  Pen ! 

PENELOPE. 
Yes. 

DICKIE. 

At  what  time  will  you  be  back  ? 

[Recognising  the  phrase,  she  gives  a  gesture  of 
amusement,  quickly  kisses  her  hand  to  him, 
and  slips  out  of  the  door. 


THE  END. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 

SCENE  :  GERALD'S  rooms  in  Grafton  Street.  A  mans 
room,  pleasantly  furnished,  with  very  comfortable 
arm-chairs,  and  prints  on  the  walls.  Books  are 
lying  about,  and  smoking  utensils. 

CHARLES,  GERALD  HALSTANE'S  servant,  opens  the  door. 
MR.  WRIGHT  comes  in,  a  dapper  young  man, 
smartly  dressed. 

CHARLES. 

There,  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  Mr.  Halstane 
is  not  at  home. 

MR.  WRIGHT. 
Very  well,  I'll  wait  for  him. 

CHARLES. 

You'll  have  to  wait  till  midnight,  because  I  don't 
expect  him  in. 

MR.  WRIGHT. 

List  time  I  came  you  fnid  he'd  be  back  in  half  an 
i  A 
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hour,  and  when  I  returned  you  said  he'd  just  gone 
out.     You  don't  catch  me  napping  a  second  time. 

CHARLES. 

The  governor  don't  take  impertinence  lying  down, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  he'll  look  upon  it  as  a  great  liberty 
your  dunning  him  in  this  way. 

MR.  WRIGHT. 

I  don't  know  about  taking  impertinence,  but  he'll 
have  to  take  a  summons  if  my  account  is  not  settled 
at  once.  [There  is  a  ring  at  the  bell. 

CHARLES. 

[fronically.]  Make  yourself  quite  at  home,  won't 
you? 

MR.  WRIGHT. 
Thank  you.     I  will. 

[CHARLES  goes  out  and  leaves  the  door  open  so 
that  the  conversation  with  RIXON,  the 
solicitor,  is  heard. 

RIXON. 
[Outside.]  Is  Mr.  Halstane  in  ? 

CHARLES. 
No,  sir.     He's  gone  to  his  club. 

RIXON. 

Well,  I'll  ring  him  up.  I  must  see  him  on  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  You're  on 
the  telephone,  aren't  you  ? 
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CHARLES. 
Yes,  sir.     But  there's  a  person  waiting  to  see  him. 

Rixox. 
[Coming  in.]  Oh,  never  mind. 

[  RIXON  is  a  short,  rubicund  man,  with   white 
H-hiskers  and  a  hearty  manner. 

MK.  WRIGHT. 

[Going  towards  him.]  Mr.  Rixon.  [RixoN  looks  at 
him  without  recognising  him.]  Don't  you  remember  me, 
sir  {  I'm  the  junior  partner  in  Andrews  and  Wright. 

RIXON. 

Of  course  I  do.  T  saw  your  father  on  business  the 
other  day.  [To  CHARLES.]  Where's  the  telephone 
book  ? 

CHARLES. 

I'll  just  go  and  fetch  it,  sir.  Mr.  Halstane  lent  it 
to  the  gentleman  upstairs. 

RIXON. 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can.  [CHARLES  goes  out. 

RIXON. 
[To  MR.  WRIGHT.]  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

MR.  WRIGHT. 

Well,  the  fact  is,  we've  got  a  very  large  account 
with  Halstane,  and  I'm  told  he's  in  queer  street.  I 
want  to  get  the  money  before  the  crash  comes. 
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RlXON. 

Queer  street  ?  The  man's  just  come  into  seven 
thousand  a  year. 

MR.  WRIGHT. 
What ! 

Rixox. 

That's  why  I'm  running  all  over  the  place  to  find 
him.  You  know  he's  a  relation  of  the  Hollingtors. 
I  was  at  her  ladyship's  not  half  an  hour  ago — the 
Dowager,  you  know — my  firm  has  acted  for  the 
whole  family  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Well,  I'd 
hardly  arrived  before  a  message  came  from  the  War 
Office  to  say  that  her  grandson,  the  present  lord,  had 
been  killed  in  India.  So  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  bolted 
round  here.  Mr.  Halstane  is  the  next  heir,  and  he 
comes  into  seven  thousand  a  year  and  the  title. 

MR.  WRIGHT. 
My  gracious,  that's  a  piece  of  luck. 

RIXON. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  now  that  he'd  pretty  well 
come  to  the  end  of  his  tether.  Your  money  was  all 
right  because  he'd  have  paid  everything  up,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  had  much  left. 

MR.  WRIGHT. 
Of  course  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  this  yet  ? 

RIXON. 

Not  a  word.  For  all  he  knows,  he's  a  ruined  man, 
and  here  am  I  trying  to  get  him  on  the  telephone  to 
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tell  him  he's  come  into  a  peerage  and  a  very  hand- 
some income. 

[CHARLES  enters  with  the  telephone  book. 

CHARLES. 

7801)  Gerrard,  sir. 

Rixox. 
Thanks. 

[Jfe  riuys  up  and  asks  for  the  number. 

KlXON. 

7801)  Gerrard,  please,  Miss.  .  .  .  What  ?  Confound 
it,  the  line's  engaged.  ...  I  must  go  round  to  his 
club  in  a  cab.  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  wait  here 
now,  Wright  ? 

MH.  WRIGHT. 
No,  sir.     I'll  get  back  to  the  shop. 

CHARLES. 

I  'ope  you'll  suit  your  own  convenience,  sir. 
[CHARLES  shoics  them  out  and  comes  back.]  I  don't 
know  what  these  tradespeople  are  coming  to  when 
they  expect  gentlemen  to  pay  their  bills. 

[Jle  seals  himself  in  the  most  comfortable  chair 
in  the  room  awl  puts  his  feet  on  the 
table.  His  back  is  to  the  door.  The  news- 
paper is  li/inij  />>/  7//.S-  side.  He  shuts  his 
eyes  and  dozes. 

[GERALD  enters  silently,  followed  immediately 
by  ULKNKI.V.SOP  and  FREDDIE  PERKINS. 

[GEBALD  /.s-  «  fandtom*  man  of  .wren  or  eiyltt 
and  twenty,  xlm/de  in  his  manners,  care- 
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fully  dressed  but  without  exaggeration. 
FREDDIE  is  a  vivacious  boy  of  two  and 
twenty,  BLENKINSOP  is  an  old  bachelor  of 
Jive  and  forty;  he  is  well-jyreserved  and 
takes  a  good  deal  of  care  of  his  appearance. 
He  is  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

[For  a  moment  they  look  silently  at  CHARLES, 
who  wakes  with  a  start  and  jumps  up  in 
confusion. 

CHARLES. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in. 

GERALP. 

[  With  an  ironical  politeness  ivhich  he  preserves  during 
all  his  remarks  to  CHARLES.]  Pray  don't  let  us  disturb 
you.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I  think  I've 
interrupted  your  nap. 

CHARLES. 
Shall  I  take  your  hat,  sir  ? 

GERALD. 

It's  very  kind  of  you.  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  put 
yourself  out. 

FREDDIE. 

[Sitting  down.]  By  Jove,  what  a  ripping  chair ! 
No  wonder  that  Charles  went  to  sleep. 

CHARLES. 

Mr.  Rixon  has  just  been,  sir.  He's  gone  on  to  the 
club. 
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GERALD. 

[With,  a  laugh.]  I'm  not  sorry  to  miss  him.     One's 
solicitor  seldom  has  any  good  news  to  bring  one. 

CHARLES. 
Will  you  have  the  whiskey  and  soda,  sir  ? 

GERALD. 
If  it  wouldn't  give  you  too  much  trouble. 

[CHARLES   goes  out,  and  GERALD    hands   the 
cigarette  box  to  BLENKINSOP  and  FREDDIE. 

GERALD. 
Sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  James. 

BLENKIXSOP. 

To  do  that  is  one  of  the  few  principles  I've  adhered 
to  in  the  course  of  an  easy  and  unadveuturous  life. 

[CHARLES  enters  with  a  tray  on  which  are  glasses, 
whiskey  and  sodas. 

CHARLES. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  want,  sir? 

GERALD. 

If  you  can  spare  me  two  minutes  of  your  valuable 
time,  1  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  to 
you. 

FREDDIE. 

Collect  yourself,  Charles,  to  receive  the  words  of 
wisdom  that  fall  from  Mr.  Halstane's  lips. 
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CHARLES. 
Things  is  very  bad  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  sir. 

GERALD. 

Charles,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  sitting  in  my 
arm-chair  and  putting  your  feet  on  my  table.  I  am 
willing  to  ignore  the  fact  that  you  smoke  my  cigars 
and  drink  my  whiskey. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Sipping.]  You  show  excellent  judgment,  Charles. 
The  whiskey's  capital. 

CHARLES. 

[Imperturbable/.]  Pot-still,  sir.  Fifteen  years  in 
bottle. 

GERALD. 

I  can  even  bear  with  equanimity  that  you  should 
read  my  letters.  For  the  most  part  they're  ex- 
cessively tedious,  and  they  will  only  show  you  how 
deplorable  is  the  education  of  the  upper  classes.  But 
I  must  insist  on  your  not  reading  my  paper  till  I've 
done  with  it. 

CHARLES. 

I'm  very  sorry,  sir.  I  thought  there  was  no 
objection. 

GERALD. 

A  newspaper,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
are  three  things  at  which  I  prefer  .  .  . 

CHARLES. 
To  'ave  the  first  cut  in,  sir. 
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GERALD. 

I  thank  you,  Charles ;  I  couldn't  have  expressed 
my  meaning  more  idiomatically. 

FREDDIE. 
[Laaykiny.]  You'd  better  have  a  drink. 

CHARLES. 
Allow  me,  sir.  [He  mixes  a  whiskey  and  soda. 

GERALD. 

You  need  not  pour  out  the  whiskey  with  such  a 
generous  hand  as  when  you  help  yourself.  Thank 
you. 

CHARLES. 

Them  mining  shares  of  yours  is  very  low,  sir. 

GERALD. 
They  are. 

CHARLES.        • 

If  you'll  remember,  sir,  I  was  all  against  them  at 
the  time  you  bought. 

BLENKINSOP. 

You  are  a  jewel,  Charles,  if  besides  administering 
to  your  master's  wants  you  advise  him  in  his  financial 
transactions. 

<  ilOKALD. 

Unless  I'm  mistaken,  Charles  strongly  recom- 
mended me  to  invest  my  money  in  public-houses. 
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CHAULES. 

Them  being  frequented  in  peace  and  war,  and  not 
subject  to  clandestine  removals.  In  peace  men  drink 
to  celebrate  their  'appiness,  and  in  war  to  drown 
their  sorrow. 

GERALD. 

[Smiling.]  You  are  a  philosopher,  Charles,  and  it 
cuts  me  to  the  quick  that  I  should  be  forced  to  deny 
myself  the  charm  of  your  conversation. 

CHARLES. 
[Astonished.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ? 

GERALD. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  give  you  notice  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  outrage  your  susceptibilities. 

CHARLES. 
Me,  sir  ?     I'm  sorry  if  I  don't  give  satisfaction. 

GERALD. 

On  the  contrary,  you  give  every  satisfaction.  It 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  run  across  a 
servant  who  had  an  equal  talent  for  blacking  boots 
and  for  repartee.  I  am  grateful  for  the  care  with 
which  you  have  kept  my  wardrobe,  and  the  encourage- 
ment you  have  offered  to  my  attempts  at  humour. 
I  have  never  seen  you  perturbed  by  a  rebuke,  or 
discouraged  by  ill-temper.  Your  merits,  in  fact,  are 
overwhelming,  but  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  find 
another  place. 
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BLEXKINSOP. 

You  really  shouldn't  be  so  abrupt,  Gerald.  Look 
at  him  staggering  under  the  blow. 

CHARLES. 

I'm  very  comfortable  here,  sir.  Can  you  give  me 
no  reason  for  this  decision  ? 

GERALD. 

You  gave  it  yourself,  Charles.  As  you  justly 
observed,  them  mining  shares  is  very  low.  You  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  correspondence  to  be 
aware  that  my  creditors  have  passed  with  singular 
unanimity  from  the  stage  of  remonstrance  to  that  of 
indignation. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  say,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this,  old  man. 

CHARLES. 

If  it's  just  a  matter  of  wages,  sir,  I  shall  be  'appy 
to  wait  till  it  suits  your  convenience  to  pay  me. 

GERALD. 

\Witk  a  smile  of  thanks.]  I'm  grateful  to  you  for 
that,  Charles;  but,  honestly,  do  you  think  half- 
measures  can  be  of  any  use  to  me  ? 

CHARLES. 

Well,  sir,  so  far  as  I'm  acquainted  with  your 
circumstances  .  .  . 

QSBALD. 

Come,   come,  thL*   modesty   ill    becomes   you.     Is 
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there  a  bill  in  this  room,  or  a  solicitor's  letter,  with 
which  you  are  not  intimately  acquainted  ? 

CUARLES. 

Well,  sir,  if  you  ask  me  outright — things  is  pretty 
bad. 

FREDDIE. 

I  say,  don't  play  the  ass  any  more.  What  the 
deuce  does  it  all  mean  ? 

GERALD. 

I'm  sorry  the  manner  in  which  I'm  imparting  to 
you  an  interesting  piece  of  information,  doesn't  meet 
with  your  approval.  Would  you  like  me  to  tear  my 
hair  in  handfuls  ? 

BLEXKINSOP. 

It  would  be  picturesque,  but  painful. 

FREDDIE. 
Are  you  really  broke  ? 

GERALD. 

So  much  so  that  I've  to-day  sublet  my  rooms.  In 
a  week,  Charles,  I  shall  cast  the  dust  of  London  off 
my  feet,  a  victim  to  the  British  custom  of  primo- 
geniture. 

CHARLES. 
Yes,  sir. 

GERALD. 
Have  you  the  least  idea  what  I  mean  ? 

CHARLES. 
No,  sir. 
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GERALD. 

Well,  I  feel  certain  that  during  some  of  the  many 
leisure  moments  you  have  enjoyed  in  my  service,  you 
have  cast  an  eye  upon  that  page  in  Burke  upon 
which  my  name  figures — insignificantly. 

CHARLES. 

Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  looked  you  up  in  the 
Peerage  before  I  accepted  the  situation. 

GERALD. 

It  rejoices  me  to  learn  that  your  investigations 
were  satisfactory. 

CHARLES. 

Well,  sir,  always  having  lived  before  with  titled 
gentlemen,  I  felt  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  be  careful. 

GERALD. 

I  am  overpowered  by  your  condescension,  Charles. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  were  taking  my 
character  while  I  was  taking  yours. 

CHARLES. 

If  servants  wanted  as  good  characters  from  masters 
as  masters  want  from  servants,  I  'ave  an  idea  that 
many  gentlemen  would  'ave  to  clean  their  own  boots. 

GERALD. 

You  scintillate,  Charles,  but  I  deplore  your  ten- 
dency to  digress. 

CHARLES. 
I  beg  pardon,  sir.     As  you  was  the  second  son  of 
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an  honourable  and  very  well  connected,  I  didn't 
rnind  stretching  a  point.  If  I  may  say  so,  your 
father  was  almost  a  nobleman. 

GERALD. 

The  consequence  is,  however,  that  I  was  brought  up 
without  in  the  least  knowing  how  to  earn  my  living. 
I  belong  to  that  vast  army  of  younger  sons  whose  sole 
means  of  livelihood  is  a  connection  with  a  peer  of  the 
realm  and  such  mother-wit  as  Dame  Nature  has 
provided  them  with.  [A  ring  is  heard. 

CHARLES. 

There's  some  one  at  the  door,  sir.  Are  you  at 
home  ? 

GERALD. 

No,  I  expect  two  ladies  to  tea  in  half  an  hour,  but 
you  must  admit  no  one  else.  These  gentlemen  will 
be  forced  to  deprive  me  of  their  society  in  twenty -five 
minutes. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Not  at  all.     Not  at  all. 

GERALD. 

I  repeat  with  considerable  firmness  that  these 
gentlemen  will  be  compelled  by  a  previous  engage- 
ment to  leave  me  in  twenty  minutes. 

BLENKINSOP. 

It'll  be  difficult  after  that  to  make  our  departure 
seem  perfectly  natural,  won't  it  ? 

[A  second  ring  is  heard. 
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GERALD. 
Nobody's  to  come  in. 

CHARLES. 

Very  good,  sir.  [He  goes  out. 

BLEXKINSOP. 

I  say,  old  man,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  hear  this  bad 
news  of  yours.     Can't  I  do  anything  to  help  you  ? 

GERALD. 
No,  thanks. 

[The  bell  is  rung  contimiously,  icith  the  greatest 
impatience. 

FREDDIE. 

By  Jove,  whoever  your  visitor  is,  he  doesn't  like 
being  kept  waiting. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Outside.]  Is  Mr.  Halstane  at  home  ? 

FREDDIE. 
[Softly.]  Why,  it's  my  aunt. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
Mrs.  Dot. 

GERALD. 
Ssh! 

CHARLES. 

Not  at  home,  madam. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Outside.]    Nonsense.      I    want   to   see  him  very 
particularly. 
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CHARLES. 

I'm  very  sorry,  madam.  Mr.  Halstane  went  put 
not  five  minutes  ago.  I  almost  wonder  you  didn't 
meet  him  on  the  stairs. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Yes,  I  know  all  about  that. 

[MRS.  WORTHLEY  comes  in.  She  is  a  pretty 
little  ivoman,  very  wonderfully  gowned. 
She  is  frank,  open  and  full  of  spirits. 
CHARLES /bWows  her  into  the  room. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Oh  !  Three  of  you.  Charles,  how  can  you  tell  such 
stories  ? 

CHARLES. 

[Very  gravely.]  Mr,  Halstane  is  not  at  home, 
madam, 

GERALD. 

[Coming  forward  and  taking  her  hand.]  Charles  is 
shocked  at  your  lack  of  decorum. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Run  away,  Charles.  And  don't  do  it  again.  ...  I 
suppose  you  think  this  sort  of  thing  isn'fc  done  in  the 
best  families  ? 

CHARLES. 

[Stiffly]  No,  madam. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  saw  one  of  my  drays  outside,  so  I  thought  I'd 
just  look  in  to  see  how  you  liked  it. 
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CHARLES. 
[Icily.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

The  beer,  my  good  man,  the  beer !  Don't  you 
know  that  I'm  Worthless  Entire  ? 

CHARLES. 
I  never  gave  the  subject  a  thought,  madam. 

MRS.  DOT. 

And  very  good  our  half-crown  family  ale  is, 
although  I  say  it  as  shouldn't. 

GERALD. 
You  may  go,  Charles. 

[Without  a  word,  much  on  his  dignity t  CHARLES 
departs. 

GERALD. 

[Gaily.]  It's  fortunate  I've  just  given  him  notice, 
because  Charles  would  certainly  never  stay  in  a  house 
where  he'd  been  so  grossly  insulted. 

M  us.    l>cr. 

I  love  shocking  Charles.  He's  so  genteel.  When- 
ever I  come  here  I  see  him  obviously  trying  not  to 
show  that  he's  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  trade. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

The  world  is  so  degenerate  that  it's  only  among 
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domestic   servants   that   you    find   any   respect   for 
landed  gentry  and  any  contempt  for  commerce. 

Mus.  DOT. 

[To  FREDDIE.]  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you're  not 
ruining  your  health  by  working  too  hard  as  my 
secretary. 

FREDDIE. 

I've  been  lunching  with  Blenkinsop.  I  answered 
about  fifty  begging  letters  before  I  came  out  this 
morning. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[To  GERALD.]  You've  not  said  you're  glad  to  see 
me  yet. 

GERALD. 

I'm  not  sure  that  I  am,  very. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Jfot  at  all  disconcerted.]  Then  say  you  like  my 
frock. 

GERALD. 
Yes,  it's  very  nice. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Very  nice !  I  should  think  it  was  very  nice. 
There's  no  one  in  London  who'd  venture  to  wear  any- 
thing half  so  outrageous.  And  as  for  the  hat.  .  .  . 

BLKNKINSOP. 
The  hat's  hideous.     But  I  suppose  it's  fashionable. 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  dear  James,  where  were  you  educated  ? 
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BLEXKINSOP. 
At  Eton. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Well,  they  taught  you  nothing  about  clothes. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  wish  sometimes  that  nice  women  wouldn't  get 
themselves  up  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  they 
should  be. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Don't  be  so  absurd.  The  ideal  of  a  woman  who 
takes  any  pains  about  her  frocks  is  to  look  as  like  an 
abandoned  hussy  as  she  possibly  can. 

[MRS.  DOT  chooses  the  most  comfortable  chair  in 
the  room. 

GERALD. 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  ask  you  to  sit  down, 

^^  MRS.  DOT. 

Oh,  don't  trouble.  I'm  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
that  of  my  own  accord.  ...  If  you  think  I'm  going 
before  you've  answered  a  hundred  and  fifty  questions 
you're  very  much  mistaken.  First,  I  want  to  know 
why  you've  not  been  near  me  for  the  last  week  ? 
Then  why  you  try  to  keep  me  out  of  the  place  ?  And 
lastly,  why  you  show  every  desire  to  get  rid  of  me 
when  I'm  here  ? 

GKRALD. 

I've  not  seen  you  because  I've  been  uncommonly 
busy.  I  said  I  was  not  at  home  because  I'm  in  the 
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woist  possible  temper.     And  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
you  because  I'm  expecting  somebody  else. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  suppose  if  I  were  a  thoroughly  tactful  person  I 
should  now  ring  for  my  carriage  ? 

GERALD. 
I  daresay  you  would  ask  me  to  ring  for  it. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Well,  I  shall  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other.  In 
the  first  place  your  answers  are  all  nonsense  and  in 
the  second  I  want  to  know  who's  coining  ?  If  it's 
some  one  I  know,  I  shall  stop  and  say,  How  d'you 
do,  and  if  it  isn't  I  want  to  see  what  ifs  like. 

GERALD. 

I  suppose  you  know  I'm  perfectly  capable  of  turning 
you  out  by  main  force. 

MRS.  DOT. 
If  you  touch  me  I  shall  scream. 

[She  looks  quickly  at  FREDDIE  and  BLENKINSOP, 

then  gives  a  smile* 

MRS.  DOT. 

Oh,  Freddie,  I  quite  forgot.  I've  got  a  pile  of 
letters  that  I  found  on  my  way  out  this  afternoon. 
There  are  three  poor  clergymen  who  can't  pay  their 
bills,  and  there  are  five  elderly  spinsters  who  don't 
know  which  way  to  turn  for  their  quarter's  rent,  and 
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there    are   seven  deserving   ladies   with   a   starving 
husband  each  and  sixteen  children. 

BLENKINSOP. 
How  very  immoral ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

It  would  be  much  more  immoral  if  they  had  a 
starving  child  each  and  sixteen  husbands. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  suppose  it's  never  occurred  to  you  that  you  do  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good  by  your  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Don't  be  such  an  old  frump.  If  it  gives  me  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure  to  give  money  away,  why 
on  earth  shouldn't  I  ?  I  daresay  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  people  I  help  are  thoroughly  worthless, 
but  it's  only  by  doing  something  for  them  all  that  I 
can  be  quite  certain  of  not  missing  the  twentieth. 

FREDDIE. 
D'you  want  me  to  write  to  them  at  once  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
This  very  minute. 

FREDDIE. 

[  With  a  smile.]  But  that'll  only  get  rid  of  me,  you 
know.  Blenkinsop  will  still  be  here. 

MRS.  DOT. 
\Coolly. .]  James,  do  go  and  see  that  Freddie  writes 
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his  letters  nicely.     He's  only  just  come  down  from 
Oxford,  and  his  spelling  is  rather  shaky. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[  With  a  grunt.]  You  can  give  us  a  shout  when  you've 
had  your  talk. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Now  mind,  Freddie.      I  before  E  except  after  C. 

[They  go  out. 
GERALD. 
[Laughing.]  You're  a  very  bold  woman,  Mrs.  Dot. 

MRS.  DOT, 
[With  a  change  of  tone]  What's  the  matter,  Gerald  ? 

GERALD. 
[Surprised]  With  me  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Won't  you  tell  an  old  friend  ? 

GERALD. 

[After  a  very  short  pause]  Nothing  that  you  can 
help  me  in,  Mrs.  Dot. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Won't  you  leave  the  Mrs.  out  ?     It  makes  me  feel 
so  five  and  thirty ish. 

GERALD. 

You're  a  ripping  good  sort,  and  we've  had  some 
charming  times  together.     I'm  glad  that  you  came 
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to-day,  because  it's  given  me  an  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  dear  boy,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 

GERALD. 

Well,  the  fact  is,  I've  been  spending  a  good  deal  of 
money  lately,  and  I'm  rather  broke. 

MRS.  DOT. 

How  stupid  of  me !  I've  always  had  such  lots 
myself  it  never  occurs  to  me  that  any  one  else  may  be 
hard  up.  And  I've  let  you  pay  all  sorts  of  things  for 
me,  theatres  and  dinners  and  heaven  knows  what.  I 
must  owe  you  a  perfect  fortune. 

GERALD. 
Nonsense !     You  don't  owe  me  a  penny. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Well  then,  in  future  I  insist  on  paying  for  every- 
thing. I'm  not  going  to  give  up  our  little  dinners  at 
the  Savoy  and  our  suppers  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Don't  be  so  silly.  You  know  I  have  ten  times  more 
money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with. 

GERALD. 

Yes,  I  can  see  you  furtively  slipping  your  purse 
into  my  hand  so  that  I  should  pay  for  a  luncheon,  and 
giving  me  a  shilling  over  for  the  cab.  No,  thank 
you. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Then    we'll    economise   together.      Et   only   means 
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going  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre  instead  of  taking  a  box. 
"Well,  I  like  the  pit  much  better.  You  see  all  the 
women  come  in  and  you  criticise  their  back  hair.  And 
you  suck  delicious  oranges  all  the  time.  It  makes  my 
mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  And  we'll  go  on  a  bus 
instead  of  taking  cabs.  They're  much  safer,  and  I  like 
pitting  on  the  front  peat  and  talking  to  the  driver. 
Bus-drivers  are  always  such  handsome  men. 

GERALD. 

It's  not  a  question  of  driving  in  buses,  but  of 
walking  on  my  flat  feet. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Very  well.  You  shall  walk  on  your  flat  feet,  and 
I'll  trip  along  by  your  side  on  my  arched  instep. 

GERALD. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  must  either 
beg,  steal,  or  work. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Then  tell  rne  exactly  how  matters  stand. 

GERALD. 

It  would  only  bore  you,  and  besides  you  wouldn't 
understand. 

MR°.  DOT. 

Now  you're  talking  through  your  hat,  my  fiiend. 
You're  simply  talking  through  your  hat.  I  flatter 
myself  there  are  few  men  who  have  a  better  head  for 
business  than  I  have.  "Why,  since  my  husband  died 
I've  almost  doubled  our  profit?.  The  brewery  has 
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never  been  so  flourishing.  I've  told  the  British 
People  on  fifty  thousand  hoardings  to  drink  Worthley's 
Half-crown  Family  Ale,  and  by  Jove,  the  British 
People  do. 

GERALD. 

You  funny  little  thing. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Well,  now  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  let's  see  if  things 
can't  be  put  straight. 

GERALD. 

Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  they're  in  a  most  awful 
mess.  I  never  had  much  money  to  start  with,  and  I 
gbt  into  debt.  Then  I  tried  a  flutter  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  confounded  shares  went  down 
steadily  from  the  day  I  bought. 

MRS.  DOT. 
It's  a  way  shares  have  when  fools  buy  them. 

GERALD. 

But  I  daresay  I  could  have  weathered  that,  only  a 
pal  of  mine  got  into  a  hole,  and  I  backed  a  bill  for 
him. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that  ? 

GERALD. 

I  was  obliged  to.  I  couldn't  let  him  go  under 
without  trying  to  do  something. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Yon  donkey,  you  perfect  donkey  ! 
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GERALD. 
He  swore  he'd  be  able  to  pay  the  money. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  never  knew  a  man  yet,  or  a  woman  either  for 
that  matter,  who'd  stick  at  a  thundering  lie  when  he 
wanted  money.  And  what's  the  result  ? 

GERALD. 

Well,  the  result  is  that  after  I've  paid  everything 
up,  I  shall  have  about  five  hundred  pounds  left.  I'm 
proposing  to  go  out  to  America  and  rough  it  a  bit. 

MRS.  DOT. 

• 

Pardon  my  asking,  but  do  you  think  a  handsome 
face,  a  talent  for  small  talk,  and  a  certain  charm  of 
manner  will  enable  you  to  earn  your  dnily  bread  ? 

GERALD. 

[Laughing.~\  I  don't  want  to  seem  vain,  but  although 
I've  done  my  best  to  conceal  them,  I  fancy  I  have  two 
or  three  other  qualifications  which  will  be  of  more 
service. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Then  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  you're 
ruined. 

GERALD. 
Absolutely. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I'm  delighted  to  hear  it. 

GERALD. 
Dot! 
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MRS.  DOT. 

I  am.  I  can't  help  it.  But  I  think  your  plan  of 
going  to  the  States  is  simply  foolish. 

GERALD. 

What  else  can  I  do  ?  The  Cape's  entirely  played 
out. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  stupid  creature. 

GERALD. 
I  beg  your  pardon  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  belong  to  a  class  whose  chief  resource  when  it 
has  squandered  its  money  is  a  rich  marriage.  The 
custom  is  so  well  recognised  that  when  a  man  of  good 
family  emigrates  rather  than  have  recourse  to  it, 
society  is  outraged  and  suspicious. 

GERALD. 

Thanks.  I  don't  think  I  can  see  myself  marrying 
for  money. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Don't  be  so  absurd.  I  never  heard  that  the  course 
of  true  love  ran  any  less  smoothly  because  a  charming 
widow  had  sixty  thousand  a  year. 

(  JKRALD. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  de:n-  boy,  I'm  not  a  perfect  fool.    A  man  thinks 
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a  woman  never  sees  anything  unless  she  looks  at  it 
with  both  eyes  at  once  wide  open.  Don't  you  know 
that  she  can  see  things  through  the  back  of  her  head 
with  a  stone  wall  in  between  ? 

GERALD. 
What  have  you  seen,  then  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

I've  seen  a  thousand  things.  I've  seen  your  eyes 
light  up  when  I  came  into  the  room,  I've  seen  you 
watch  me  when  you  thought  I  wasn't  looking.  I've 
seen  you  scowl  at  any  young  fool  who  paid  me  an 
outrageous  compliment.  I've  seen  the  pleasure  it 
gave  you  to  do  me  any  trifling  service.  I've  seen 
you  watch  for  the  opportunity  of  putting  my  cloak 
on  my  shoulders  after  the  play.  And — I'm  sorry — 
but  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you're  in  love 
with  me.  I  dare  say  the  fact  has  escaped  your 
notice,  but  that's  only  because  men  are  so  deplorably 
stupid. 

GERALD. 

[Gravely.]  D'you  think  it's  quite  kind  to  laugh  at 
me  now  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  I'm  not  laughing  at  you,  my  dear.  I'm  so 
pleased,  and  so  flattered  and  so  touched.  At  first  I 
thought  I  was  only  a  fool,  and  that  I  saw  those  things 
only  because  I  wanted  to.  And  when  your  hand 
trembled  a  little  as  it  took  mine,  I  was  afraid  it  was 
only  my  hand  that  was  trembling.  And  at  last  when 
I  was  certain  that  you  were  just  as  much  in  love 
with  me  as  I  was  with  you,  I  was  so  glad  that  I  cried 
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for  two  hours.     And  I  had  to  use  a  whole  box  of 
powder  before  I  could  make  myself  presentable  again. 

GERALD. 

[Grimly.]  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  an  utter  brute. 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago  that  I'm  engaged 
to  be  married. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Gerald  ! 

GERALD. 

I've  been  engaged  to  Nellie  .Sellenger  for  the  last 
three  years. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? 

GERALD. 

No  one  was  supposed  to  know  anything  about  it. 
And — I  was  afraid  of  losing  you.  Oh,  Dot,  Dot, 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  And  I'm  so  glad  to  be 
forced  to  tell  you  at  last. 

MRS.  DOT. 
But  I  don't  understand  in  the  least. 

GERALD. 
You  know  Nellie  Sellenger  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Yes,  it  was  at  the  Sellergers'  I  first  met  you. 

GERALD. 

Well,  three  years  ago  we  were  staying  at  the  same 
place  in  the  country,  and  I  was  M  young  fool. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

You  mean  that  there  was  no  other  girl  there,  and 
so  you  flirted  with  her.  But  you  need  not  have 
asked  her  to  marry  you. 

GERALD. 

[Apologetically^  It  was  the  merest  accident.  It 
came  to  pieces  in  my  'ands,  so  to  speak. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Really  ? 

GERALD. 

We  were  taking  a  walk  in  the  garden  after  dinner, 
and  a  perfectly  absurd  moon  was  shining.  It  seemed 
the  obvious  thing  to  do. 

MRS.  DOT. 

And  of  course  she  accepted.  The  girl  of  eighteen 
always  does. 

GERALD. 

But  Lady  Sellenger  refused  to  hear  of  it.  She 
thought  me  most  ineligible. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Lady  Sellenger's  a  sensible  woman.  She  was  quite 
right. 

GERALD. 

I'm  not  so  sure.  If  she'd  given  us  her  blessing 
and  told  us  to  do  as  we  liked,  we  should  probably 
have  broken  it  off  in  three  weeks.  But  she  was 
really  rather  offensive  about  it.  She  refused  to  let 
Nellie  see  me,  and  the  result  was  that  we  were 
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always  running  across  one  another  in  Bond  Street 
tea-shops. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Monstrous  !     And  so  bad  for  the  digestion. 

GERALD. 

Home  time  ago  Lady  Sellenger  found  out  that  we 
were  writing  to  one  another  and  so  on,  so  she  came 
to  see  me  and  said  she'd  made  up  her  mind  to  take 
Nellie  abroad  for  a  year.  She  made  me  promise  to 
hold  no  communication  with  her  during  that  time, 
and  agreed  that  if  we  were  still  of  the  fame  mind 
when  they  came  back,  she  would  withdraw  the 
opposition  and  let  us  be  properly  engaged. 

MRS.  DOT. 

An  announcement  in  the  Morning  Post  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ? 

GSBALD. 
I  suppose  so. 

MRS.  DOT. 
And  when  are  they  coming  back  ? 

GERALD. 

They  came  back  last  week.  But  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  Nellie  yet.  The  year  is  up 
to-day,  arid  this  morning  I  had  a  note  from  Lady 
Sellenger  asking  if  they  might  come  to  tea. 

MRS.  DOT. 
And  whnt  are  you  going  to  say  to  her  ? 
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GERALD. 

Good  heavens !  What  can  I  say  ?  I  was  poor  enough 
a  year  ago,  but  now  I'm  penniless.  I'm  bound  to 
ask  for  my  release. 

MBS.  DOT. 

Then  v/hy  on  earth  have  you  been  trying  to  make 
me  utterly  miserable  ? 

GERALD. 

You  know,  I  don't  want  to  seem  an  awful  prig,  but 
I  don't  think  I  should  much  like  doing  anything 
shabby.  If  Nellie  wants  me  to  keep  my  promise  I 
shan't  draw  back. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Oh,  but  she  won't.  She'll  be  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  you. 

GERALD. 

I'm  afraid  there's  something  else  I  must  tell  you. 

MRS.  DOT. 

More?  Don't  say  you've  got  a  horrible  past, 
because  I  shan't  turn  a  hair. 

GERALD. 

No,  it's  not  that.  You  know  that  Lord  Hollington 
is  a  relation  of  mine. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Only  a  fifteenth  cousin,  isn't  he?  Far  too  distant 
to  brag  about. 

GERALD. 

A  year  ago  three  lives  stood  between  me  and  the 
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peerage.     It  seemed  impossible  that  I  could  ever  come 
into  anything. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Well? 

GERALD. 

But  last  winter  my  cousin  George  unfortunately 
broke  his  neck  in  the  hunting-field,  and  his  poor  old 
father  died  of  the  shock.  If  anything  happened  to 
my  cousin  Charles  everything  would  come  to  me. 
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And  Lady  Sellenger  would  doubtless  withdraw  her 
opposition  to  your  marriage. 

GERALD. 

She's  a  very  nice  woman,  but  she  has  rather  a  keen 
eye  for  the  main  chance. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Even  her  best  friend  would  hesitate  to  call  her 
disinterested.  But  why  should  anything  happen  to 
Lord  Hollington  ?  He's  quite  young,  isn't  he  ?  I 
saw  his  engagement  announced  in  the  Morning  Post 
a  little  while  ago. 

GERALD. 

He's  out  in  India  at  this  moment.  He's  a  soldier, 
you  know.  It  appears  there's  some  trouble  on  the 
North-West  Frontier,  and  he's  in  command  of  the 
expedition. 

c 
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MRS.  DOT. 

Oh,  but  nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  him.  He'll 
live  till  he's  eighty. 

GERALD. 
I'm  sure  I  hope  he  will. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Say  again  that  you  love  me,  Gerald. 

GERALD. 
[Smiling.]  I  oughtn't  to  yet. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  know,  you've  got  to  marry  me.  I  insist  upon 
it .  After  all,  .you've  been  trifling  with  my  affections 
shamefully.  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy,  Gerald.  And 
we'll  never  grow  any  older  than  we  are  now.  You 
know,  I'm  an  awfully  good  sort,  really.  I  talk  a  lot  of 
nonsense,  but  I  don't  mean  it.  I  very  seldom  listen 
to  it  myself.  I'm  sick  of  society.  I  want  to  settle 
down  and  be  domesticated.  I'll  sit  at  home  and  darn 
your  socks.  And  I  shall  hate  it,  and  I  shall  be  so 
happy.  And  if  you  want  to  be  independent  you  can 
have  a  job  at  the  brewery.  We  want  a  smurt 
energetic  man  to  keep  us  up  to  the  times.  And  we'll 
have  a  lovely  box  at  the  opera,  and  you  can  always 
get  away  for  the  shooting.  [A  ring  is  heard. 

GERALD. 
There  they  are. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

Good  heavens  !  I  quite  forgot  about  those  wretched 
people  in  there. 

[She  opens  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  don't  want  to  disturb  you,  but  if  you've  quite 
finished  your  conversation  perhaps  you'd  like  to  come 
and  have  tea. 

[BLENKINSOP  and  FREDDIE  come  in  and  go  to 
the  fire. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  observe  with  interest  that  your  remark  is 
facetious. 

FREDDIE. 
I'm  simply  freezing. 

MRS.  DOT. 
You  didn't  mind  being  shut  up  in  there,  did  you? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Not  at  all.  I  rather  like  sitting  in  an  arctic  room 
without  a  fire,  with  a  window  looking  on  a  blank 
wall,  and  the  society  of  your  nephew  and  the  Sporting 
Times  of  the  week  before  last  as  my  only  means  of 
entertainment. 

[CHARLES  enters  to  announce  the  SELLENGERS. 
lie  goes  out  and  brings  in  the  tea. 
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CHARLES. 
Lady  and  Miss  Sellenger. 

[Enter  LADY  SELLENGER  and  NELLIE.  LADY 
SELLENGER  is  a  pompous  woman  of  fifty, 
stout,  alert  and  clever.  NELLIE  is  very 
pretty  and  graceful,  andfashionaUygoivned. 
She  appears  to  be  much  under  her  mother's 
influence. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

How  d'you  do  ?     Ah,  Mrs.  Worthley  !     Delightful 

i 

GERALD. 

[Shaking   hands.]    How  d'you    do?      I  think  you 
know  Mr.  Blenkinsop  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
Of  course.     But  I  don't  approve  of  him. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Why  not  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Because  you're  a  cynic,  a  millionaire,  and  a  bachelor. 
And  no  man  has  the  right  to  be  all  three. 

MRS.  DOT. 
And  how  did  you  like  Italy  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

A  grossly  over-rated  place.     So  many  marriageable 
daughters  and  so  few  eligible  men. 
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OERALD. 

[Introducing.]  Mr.  Perkins,  Lady  Sellenger— Miss 
Sellenger. 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  nephew  and  my  secretary. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
Really.    How  very  interesting  !    Almost  romantic. 

FREDDIE. 
How  d'you  do  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Dear  Mrs.  Worthley,  what  a  charming  gown  !  You 
always  wear  such — striking  things. 

MRS.  DOT. 
It  advertises  the  beer,  don't  you  know. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

I  wish  I  could  drink  it,  Mrs.  Worthley,  but  it's  so 
fattening.  I  understand  you  always  have  it  on  your 
table. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  think  that's  the  least  I  can  do,  as  it's  only  on 
account  of  the  beer  that  I  can  have  a  table  at  all. 

NELLIE. 
[To  MRS.  DOT.]  May  I  give  you  some  tea  ? 
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MRS.  DOT, 
[Going  to  the  tea-table.]  Thanks  so  much. 

[GERALD  comes  over  to  LADY  SELLENGER  with  a 
clip.  She  takes  it.  The  others  are  gathered 
round  the  tea-table,  which  is  right  at  the 
back,  and  talk  among  themselves. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Come  and  sit  by  me,  Gerald.     I've  not  had  a  word 
with  you  since  we  came  back  from  Italy. 

GERALD. 
[Lightly.]  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  rae  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER, 

You  can  guess  why  I  wrote  to  ask  if  we  might 
come  and  see  you  to-day  ? 

GERALD. 
[Rising.]  Yes. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Now  do  sit  down.    And  look  as  if  you  were  talking 
of  the  weather. 

GERALD. 

It's   a   little  difficult  to  discuss   the  matter  quite 
indifferently, 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

My  dear  boy,  it's  the  little  difficulties  of  life  which 
prevent  it  from  being  dull.     We  should  be  no  better 
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than  the  beasts  of  the  field  if  we  had  no  anxieties  about 
our  soul  and  our  position  in  society. 

GERALD. 
I  see. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

[Rather  impatiently.]  My  dear  Gerald,  why  don't 
you  help  me  ?  What  I  have  to  say  is  so  very  un- 
pleasant. You  know  I  have  always  had  a  most 
sincere  affection  for  you.  Under  other  circumstances 
I  would  have  wanted  no  better  son-in-law. 

GERALD. 
It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

I've  assured  you  for  the  last  three  years  that  a 
marriage  was  absurd,  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  it's  impossible.  Love  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  it  doesn't  make  up  for  a  shabby  house  in  the 
suburbs. 

GERALD. 
You're  not  romantic,  Lady  Sellenger. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

My  dear,  when  you  reach  my  age  you'll  agree  with 
me  that  it's  only  the  matter  of  fact  which  really 
signifies.  Love  in  a  cottage  is  a  delusion  of  youth. 
It's  difficult  enough  after  ten  years  of  solid  matrimony 
in  Grosvenor  Square. 
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GERALD. 
You  married  for  love,  Lady  Sellenger. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

I'm  anxious  that  my  daughter  shouldn't  make  the 
same  mistake.  Now  let  us  be  quite  frank  with  one 
another.  .  .  .  Are  you  sure  they're  not  listening  ? 

GERALD. 

[Glancing  at  the  others.]  They  seem  very  much 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  What  is  your 
ultimatum  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

"Well,  Gerald,  I'm  not  in  the  least  mercenary.  I 
know  that  money  can't  give  happiness.  But  I  do  feel 
that  unless  you  have  at  least  two  thousand  a  year  you 
can't  make  my  daughter  even  comfortable. 

GERALD. 
I'm  sure  that's  very  modest. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

It's  not  love  in  a  cottage.  It's  not  love  in  a  palace. 
It's  just — matrimony  in  Onslow  Gardens. 

GERALD. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  I've  had  very 
bad  luck.  I  wanted  to  make  money,  and  I've  come 
an  absolute  cropper. 
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LADY  SELLEXGER 

My  dear  Gerald,  I'm  very  sorry.  Is  it  as  bad  as 
all  that  ? 

GERALD. 
It  couldn't  be  much  worse. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Dear  me,  that's  very  sad.  But,  of  course,  it  simplifies 
matters,  doesn't  it  ? 

GERALD. 

Enormousl}*.  It  puts  marriage  entirely  out  of  the 
question  and  leaves  only  one  course  open  to  me.  I'll 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ask  Nellie  for  my 
release. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

\Yhat  a  pity  it  is  you're  so  poor !  Your  principles 
are  really  excellent. 

GERALD. 
But  what  about  Nellie  ?     How  will  she  take  it  ? 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

She's  so  reserved,  poor  dear!  She  never  speaks  of 
her  feelings.  But  after  three  London  seasons  most 
girls  have  learnt  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  And  how 
is  Lord  Hollington  ? 

GERALD. 

He's  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  comes  back  from 
India. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 

It  was  dreadfully  sad  that  his  uncle  and  his  cousin 
should  die  within  a  year.  If  anything  happened  to 
him  you'd  be  in  very  different  circumstances.  But,  of 
course,  it  would  be  wicked  to  wish  it.  I  hope  you 
never  do. 

GERALD. 

Never.     I  trust  he'll  live  to  a  hundred. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

And  I  daresay  he'll  have  fifteen  children.  Those 
delicate  men  often  do.  ...  Why  don't  you  speak  to 
Nellie  now  and  get  it  over  ? 

GERALD. 
This  very  minute  ?     With  others  in  the  room  ? 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

That's  just  it,  I  want  to  give  neither  of  you  any 
opportunity  for  sentiment. 

GERALD. 
You're  certainly  very  practical.  . 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

No  woman  can  afford  to  be  sentimental  when  she 
has  a  marriageable  daughter.  .  .  .  For  heaven's  sake 
don't  make  Nellie  cry,  we're  dining  out  to-night. 

GERALD. 
I'll  do  my  best  to  be  very  matter  of  fact. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 

[Raising  her  voice.]  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  I  want  to 
quarrel  with  you ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
[Coming  forward.]  You  fill  me  with  consternation. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

You  passed  us  in  Pall  Mall  this  afternoon  and  you 
cut  us  dead. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

I'm  so  sorry,  I  didn't  see  you.  I'd  just  been  to  the 
War  Office  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  news  of  those 
fellows  out  in  India.  By  the  way,  Halstane,  isn't 
Hollington  a  relation  of  yours? 

GERALD. 
Yes,  why  ? 

BLENKIXSOP. 
Haven't  you  seen  anything  in  the  paper  ? 

GERALD. 
No. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Oh,  but  surely.  There's  sure  to  be  f-omething  about 
it  in  the  Westminster.  [He  takes  up  the  paper. 

GERALD. 
That's  an  early  one. 

[Faint!  >/  ni->',  heard  tlte  cries  of11  Aye •/"/." 
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FREDDIE. 
Listen,  there's  the  last  edition  coming  along. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
But  what  is  it,  Mr.  Blenkinsop  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

A  small  force  was  sent  out  to  punish  some  local 
people  up  in  the  hills,  who'd  been  making  themselves 
troublesome,  and  it  hasn't  been  heard  of  since.  The 
idea  is  that  there  may  have  been  some  trouble  and 
they've  all  got  cut  up. 

MRS.  DOT. 
But  how  does  it  concern  Lord  Hollington  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
He  was  in  command  of  it. 

GERALD. 
Good  God ! 

BLENKINSOP. 

When  I  was  there  a  couple  of  hours  ago  the  Wai- 
Office  had  no  news  at  all. 

GERALD. 
But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  it  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  thought  you  knew.    I'd  forgotten  for  the  moment 
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that  Hollington  had  anything  to  do  with  you.     He's 
a  very  distant  relation,  isn't  he  ? 

GERALD. 
Yes,  I  hardly  know  him. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
But  if  anything  has  happened  to  him  .  .  . 

[Cries  outside  of  "  Special,  Special." 

MRS.  DOT. 

Why  don't  you  get  a  paper  ?    Freddie,  run  and  get 
one,  will  you  ? 

GERALD. 
No,  Charles  can  go. 

[He  rings,  and  CHARLES  immediately  comes  in. 

GERALD. 
Oh,  Charles,  get  a  paper  at  once.     Hurry  up  ! 

CHARLES. 
Very  good,  sir. 

[lie   goe?    out.     Outside,  cries    of   "  Terrible 
catastrophe  in  India." 

GERALD. 
By  Jove,  did  you  hear  that  ? 

[Cries  of  "  Special,  Special." 
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LADY  SELLEXGER. 
Why  doesn't  he  make  haste  ? 

GERALD. 

Nonsense.     It   can't   have   anything   to   do   with 
Hollington. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[With  her  hand  on  his  arm,  anxiously.]  Gerald. 
[FREDDIE  PERKINS  is  looking  out  of  the  ivindow. 

FREDDIE. 

Here's  Charles.    By  Jove,  he  isn't  hurrying  himself 
much. 

GERALD. 
Has  he  got  a  newsboy  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Yes.     What  the  deuce  is  he  doing  ? 

GERALD. 
[At  the  windoiv.]  Good  lord,  he's  reading  the  paper. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
The  suspense  is  too  awful. 

FREDDIE. 

There's  another  newsboy  running  down  the  street. 
[Cries  of  "  Special,  Special." 
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GERALD. 

Thank  God,  he's  coming  upstairs  at  last.     I  should 
like  to  kick  him. 

[Cries    of   "  Terrible     catastrophe    in    India. 

'Eroic  death  of  Lord  'Ollington." 
Good  God ! 

{They  all  remain  in  silence,. full  of  consternation 

CHARLES  enters  with  the  paper. 

Hurry  up,  man  !     What  the  deuce  have  you  been 
doing  ?  \He  snatches  the  paper  from  him. 

CHARLES. 

[With  dignity.]  I  made  all  the  'aste  I  could,  my 
lord. 

[GERALD  stops  jor  a  moment  from  looking  up 
and  down  the  paper,  and  stares  at  him. 

GERALD. 
What  the  dickens  d'you  mean  ? 

[He  looks  at  the  paper,  reads,  and  drops  it. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Is  it  true,  Gerald? 

[He  looks  at  her  and  nods. 

GERALD. 

Poor    chap.       And   just  as  he  was  going  to  be 
married. 

CHARLES. 
Shall  I  bring  your  hit  ani  cji!;,  m/  brJ  ? 
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GERALD. 
What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ? 

CHARLES. 

I  "thought  your  lordship  would  like  to  go  round  to 
the  War  Office. 


Shut  up ! 


GERALD. 


LADY  SELLENGER. 


[Exit  CHARLES. 


My   dear  boy,  I  congratulate    you   with   all   my 
heart. 

GERALD. 
Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  that  already. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

I  can  quite  understand  you're  a  little  upset,  but 
after  all  he  was  only  a  very  distant  relation  of  yours. 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  don't  understand  what  all  this  means. 

GERALD. 

Didn't  you  hear  that  fool  of  a  servant  ?     It  was  the 
first  thing  he  thought  of. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Gerald  succeeds  to  the  peerage  ! 


GERALD. 


Yes 


1 
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MBS.  DOT. 

Wouldn't  you  like  us  to  leave  you  alone  v1    I'm  sure 
you  want  to  think  things  out  a  bit  ? 

LADY  SELLINGER. 
Come,  Nellie ! 

GERALD. 

I'm  sorry  to  turn  you  out.  Good-bye.  I  had 
something  to  say  to  you,  Nellie. 

NELLIE. 
We've  not  had  a  chance  of  speaking  to  one  another. 

LADY  BELLINGER. 

[Unctuously.]  It's  very  fortunate.  Now  you'll 
have  much  pleasanter  things  to  talk  about. 

[lie  stares  at  her  without  understanding. 

LADY  SELLEXGER, 

Things  are  very  different  now,  Gerald.  It  just 
came  in  time,  didn't  it  ? 

NELLIE. 
Good-bye. 

[LADY  SELLENGER  and  NELLIE  go  out. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

Good-bye,  old  man,  I'm  sorry  your  cousin  has  had 
such  an' awful  death,  But  after  all,  we  none  of  us 
knew  him  and  we  do  know  you.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  that  all  your  difficulties  are  at  an  end. 

D 
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GERALD. 

I  would  give  my  right  hand  to  bring  Hollington 
back  to  life  again. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Good-bye.  [He  goes  out. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Go  away,  Freddie.     I  want  to  talk  to  Gerald. 

FREDDIE. 

Good-bye,  old  man.  I  say,  what  a  nice  girl  Miss 
Sellenger  is ! 

GERALD. 
Good-bye.  [FREDDIE  goes  out. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Well? 

GERALD. 

The  news  has  come  just  an  hour  too  soon.  It's 
bound  me  hand  and  foot. 

MRS.  DOT. 
What  d'you  mean]  by  that  ? 

GERALD. 

Nellie  accepted  me  when  I  was  poor  and  of  no 
account.  Now  that  I'm  well  off  I  can't  go  to  her  and 
say  :  I've  changed  my  mind  and  don't  want  to  marry 
you. 

MRS.  DOT. 

What  d'you  mean  by  being  well  off? 
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GERALD. 
I  believe  I  shall  have  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year. 

MRS.  DOT. 
But  you  can't  live  on  that.     It's  absurd. 

GERALD. 

[With  a  smile.]  There  are  people  who  live  on  much 
less,  you  know. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Besides,  she  doesn't  care  for  you  in  the  least.     I 
could  see  that  at  a  glance. 

/ 

GERALD. 
How? 

MRS.  DOT. 

A  girl  who  loved  you  wouldn't  have  a  skirt  cut 
like  that. 

GERALD. 

I  can't  draw  back  now,  Dot.     You  must  see  that  I 
can't. 

MRS.  DOT. 

If  you  cared  for  me,  you'd  easily  find  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

GERALD. 

I   must  be   honest,   Dot.    ...    I   don't  want  to 
seem  a  snob,  but  I've  got  an  ancient  name,  and  it's 
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rather  honourable.  I'm  by  way  of  being  the  head  of 
the  family  now.  I  don't  want  to  begin  by  acting  like 
a  cad. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  know,  I'm  much  nicer  than  Nellie.  I'm  more 
amusing,  and  I'm  better  dressed,  and  I've  got  five 
motor  cars.  It's  true  she's  younger  than  I  am,  but  I 
don't  feel  a  day  more  than  seventeen.  [TF^A  a  little 
look  at  him.]  And  if  you  had  any  sense  of  decency  at 
all  you'd  say  I  looked  it.  You  said  you  loved  me  just 
now.  Say  it  again,  Gerald.  It's  so  good  to  hear. 


GERALD. 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  help  ourselves. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Beginning  to  lose  her  temper.]  I  suppose  you  just 
want  to  finish  an  awkward  scene  ?  I  don't  want  to 
harrow  you.  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  War 
Office? 

GERALD. 

You  must  see  it's  not  my  fault.  If  we  must  part, 
let  us  part  friends. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Now,  I  declare  he  wants  to  sentimentalise.  Isn't 
it  enough  that  you've  made  me  frightfully  unhappy  ? 
D'you  want  me  to  gay  it  doesn't  matter  at  all,  as  if 
you'd  spilt  a  cup  of  tea  on  me  ?  D'you  think  I  like 
being  utterly  wretched? 
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GERALD. 

For  heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  like  that.  You're 
tearing  my  heart  to  j  ieces. 

MRP.  DOT. 

Your  heart?  I  should  like  to  bang  it  on  the  floor 
and  stamp  on  it.  You  must  expect  to  sufl'er  a  little. 
You  can't  put  it  all  on  me. 

GERALD. 
I  don't  want  you  to  suffer. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[In  a  temper.]  You  were  willing  enough  to  marry 
me  when  you  hadn't  got  sixpence  to  bless  yourself 
with.  How  fortunate  your  cousin  didn't  die  a  week 
later ! 

GERALD. 

Do  you  think  1  was  proposing  to  marry  you  for 
your  money  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Yes. 

GERALD. 

Really  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
No,  of  course  not. 

GERALD. 
Thanks. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

Oh,  you  needn't  take  it  as  a  compliment.  I'd  much 
sooner  have  to  deal  with  a  clever  knave  than  an  honest 
fool. 

GERALD. 

Won't  you  say  that  you  bear  me  no  ill-will  ? 


MRS.  DOT. 


No. 


GERALD. 
I  really  must  go  to  the  War  Office. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Very  well,  you  can  go. 

GERALD. 
Won't  you  come  with  me  ? 


MRS.  Dor. 


No. 


GERALD. 
I'm  afraid  you'll  get  rather  borel  here. 

[He  rings  the  bell,  and  CHARLES  comes  in. 


CHARLES. 


Yes,  my  lord. 
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GERALD. 
I  want  my  hat  and  coat.  [CHARLES  goes  out, 

MRS.  DOT. 
Do  you  care  for  Nellie  Sellenger  ? 

GERALD. 

If  you  don't  mind,  I  won't  answer  that  question. 
Unless  she  asks  for  her  freedom,  I  propose  to  marry 
her. 

[CHARLES  brings  in  the  hat  and  coat.    MRS.  DOT 
ivatches  him  while  he  puts  them  on. 

G  ERALD. 

Good-bye. 

[He  goes  out.     MRS.  DOT  turns  round  and  faces 
CHARLES. 

MRS.  Dor. 
Charles,  have  you  ever  been  married  ? 

CHARLES. 
Twice,  madam. 

MRS.  DOT. 

And  has  experience  taught  you  that  when  a  woman 
wants  a  thing  she  generally  gets  it  ? 

CHARLES. 

|  With  a  sig/(.]  It  has,  madam. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
That  is  my  opinion,  too,  Charles. 

[She  goes   out.      CHARLES   begins   to  clear  the 
tea  things  away. 


EXD  OF  THE  FIRST  AOT 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

The.  terrace  of  MRS.  DOT'S  house  on  the  River.  There 
are  masses  of  rose  trees  in  full  flower.  At  the  back 
is  the  house,  covered  with  creepers. 

A  table  is  set  out  for  luncheon,  with  four  chairs. 

Miss  MACGREGOR  is  sitting  in  a  garden  chair,  sewing. 
She  is  an  elderly,  quiet  woman,  thin,  somewhat 
angular,  good-humo^^,red  and  amiable. 

MRS.  DOT  is  walking  up  and  down  impatiently. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

My  dear,  why  don1  b  you  sit  down  and  rest  yourself  ? 
I'm  sure  you've  walked  at  least  ten  miles  up  and 
down  this  terrace. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I'm  in  a  temper. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
That  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  intelligence. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Have  you  read  the  paper  to-day  ? 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

I've  tried  to,  but  as  you've   spent   most  of  the 
57 
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morning   in   stamping   on   it,  I  haven't   had  much 
success. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Then  I  beg  you  to  listen  to  this :  [Taking  up  a 
"Morning  Post"  and  reading  it.]  A  marriage  has 
been  arranged  between  Lord  Hollington  and  Eleanor, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  Robert  Sel- 
lenger.  [She  crumples  up  the  paper  and  stamps  on  it. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

That's  the  twenty-third  time  you've  read  this 
announcement  to  me.  I  assure  you  that  it's  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  novelty. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  can't  deny  that  it's  rather  annoying  to  take 
up  your  paper  in  the  morning  and  discover  an  official 
announcement  that  the  man  you've  made  up  your 
mind  to  marry  is  taking  serious  steps  to  marry 
somebody  else. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

But  would  you  tell  me  why  you  want  to  marry 
him? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Why  does  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  anybody  ? 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

That  is  a  question  to  which  during  the  fifty-five 
years  of  my  life  I've  been  totally  unable  to  discover 
an  answer. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Well,  because  he's  clever,  and  handsome,  and 
amusing. 


MRS.  DOT 
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AUNT  ELIZA. 
He's  not  really  very  clever,  you  know. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Of  course  he  isn't.      He's   as   stupid   as  an  owl 
I've  told  him  so  till  I'm  blue  in  the  face. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
And  he's  not  really  very  good-looking,  is  he  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  he's  rather  plain. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
I  suppose  you  find  him  amusing  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Not  at  all.     I  find  him  dull. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

Then,  perhaps,  you  can   find   me   some   other  ex- 
planation. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Well,  I'm  head  over  ears  in  love  with  him. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
Hut  why,  my  dear?     Why  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Because  I  am.     That's  the  most  conclusive  reason 
possible.     And  I've  set  my  heart  on  marrying  him 
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And  the  more  obstacles  there  are  the  more  I  mean 
to  marry  him. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

I  can't  imagine  why  you  hadn't  the  sense  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  the  various  eligible  persons  who 
want  to  marry  you. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  he  does  want  to  marry  me.  He's  desperately 
in  love  with  me. 

,    AUNT  ELIZA. 

I  should  have  thought  he  could  find  a  better  way 
of  showing  it  than  by  getting  engaged  to  somebody 
else. 

MRS.  DOT. 

He's  a  sentimentalist,  like  all  his  sex.  Good 
heavens,  what  a  mess  the  world  would  get  into  if 
it  weren't  for  the  practical  common  sense  of  the 
average  women. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

That's  just  it.  I  don't  in  the  least  know.  They'll 
all  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  haven't  the  shadow 
of  a  scheme.  I  lie  awake  all  night  racking  my  brains, 
and  I  can't  think  of  anything. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
Why  did  you  ask  them  to  come  here  ? 
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MRS.  DOT. 

I  thought  I  might  hit  upon  something  if  they  were 
under  my  eyes.  Gerald  had  promised  to  spend 
"VVhitsim  with  me  and,  so  that  he  shouldn't  put  me 
off,  I  asked  the  Sellengers,  too.  Lady  Sellenger  was 
only  too  glad  to  get  a  week's  board  and  lodging  for 
nothing.  [The  sound  is  heard  of  a  motor  stopping.] 
There's  Jimmie  Blenkinsop.  I  told  you  he  was  going 
to  motor  down  in- time  for  luncheon,  didn't  I?  [BLEN- 
KINSOP comes  in  with  FREDDIE.  FREDDIE  has  on  a 
gay  ttceed  suit.]  Jimmie  ! 

BLEXKINSOP. 
How  d'you  do  ? 

[He  shakes  hands  ivith  MRS.   DOT  and  AUNT 
ELIZA. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Now  we'll  have  luncheon.  You  must  be  starving 
with  hunger. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
You  must  let  me  wash  first. 

MRS.  DOT. 

No,  we're  all  far  too  hungry.  Freddie  will  go  and 
wash  his  hands  for  you. 

[S/te  rings  half  a  dozen  times  quickly  on  a  little 
bell  on  the  table. 

FREDDIE. 
I  shall  be  back  in  one  minute.  |  He  (joes  out. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
Now  sit  down.     I'm  perfectly  ravenous. 

[THE  BUTLER  and  the  FOOTMAX  bring  in  luncheon, 
which  is  eaten  during  the  next  scene. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

I  perceive  that  the  tender  passion  hasn't  in  the 
least  interfered  with  your  appetite. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Oh,  my  dear  James,  I'm  so  unhappy. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
You  look  it. 

MRS.  DOT. 
By  the  way,  how  do  I  look  ? 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
All  right.     You've  changed  your  cook 

MRS.  DOT. 
Hang  my  cook. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you.     She's  very  good. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Of  course  you'll  drink  the  family  ale? 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
Of  course  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

You  know  it's  one  of  my  principles  to  have  it  on 
the  table. 

BL.EXKIXSOP. 

Yes,  but  it's  one  of  my  principles  not  to  drink  it. 
I  seem  to  remember  that  you  have  some  particularly 
tine  hock. 

Mit«.  DOT. 

Jiramie,  have  you  never  been  in  love  ? 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
Never,  thank  God. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  [don't  believe  it.  Every  one's  in  love.  I'm  in 
love. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
Not  with  me,  I  tiust. 

MRS.  DOT. 
You  perfect  idiot. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
Not  at  all.     I  should  think  it  very  natural. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  wonder  why  you  never  married,  Jiirnes. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

l!e?ause  I  have  a  considerable  gift  for  repartee.  I 
discovered  in  my  early  youth  that  men  propose  not 
because  they  want  to  marry,  but  because  on  certain 
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occasions  they  are  entirely  at   a  loss   for  topics  of 
conversation. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
[Smiling.]  It  was  a  momentous  discovery. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

No  sooner  had  I  made  it  than  I  began  to  cultivate 
my  power  of  small  talk.  I  felt  that  my  only  chance 
was  to  be  ready  with  appropriate  subjects  at  the 
shortest  notice,  and  I  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
my  last  year  at  Oxford  in  studying  the  best  masters. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  never  noticed  that  you  were  particularly  brilliant. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

I  never  played  for  brilliancy.  I  played  for  safety. 
I  flatter  myself  that  when  prattle  was  needed  I  have 
never  been  found  wanting.  I  have  met  the  ingenuity 
of  sweet  seventeen  with  a  few  observations  on  Free 
Trade,  while  the  haggard  efforts  of  thirty  have 
struggled  in  vain  against  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
higher  philosophy.  The  skittish  widow  of  uncertain 
age  has  retired  in  disorder  before  a  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  restoration  dramatists,  and  I 
have  routed  the  serious  spinster  with  religious  lean- 
ings by  my  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
missionary  endeavour  in  Central  Africa.  Once  a 
dowager  sought  to  ask  me  my  intentions,  but  I  flung 
at  her  astonished  head  an  entire  article  from 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  These  are  only  my 
serious  efforts.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  I  have 
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evaded  a  flash  of  the  eyes  by  an  epigram  or  ignored  a 
sigh  by  an  apt  quotation  from  the  poets. 

Mns.  DOT. 

I  don't  believe  a  word  you  say.  I  believe  you 
never  married  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody 
would  have  you, 

BLENKINSOP. 

Do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I'm  the  only 
man  who's  known  you  ten  days  without  being 
tempted  by  your  preposterous  income  to  offer  you 
his  hand  and  heart. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  don't  believe  my  income  has  anything  to  do  with 
it.  I  put  it  down  entirely  to  my  very  considerable 
personal  attractions. 

AUXT  ELIZA. 

Here  is  Freddie,  at  last.  What  has  he  been 
doing  ? 

[FREDDIE  comes  in,  having  changed  into  flannels. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Why  on  earth  have  you  changed  your  clothes  ? 

FREDDIE. 

[Sitting  down  at  talk.]  I  regard  it  as  part  of  my 
duties  as  your  secretary  to  look  nice. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  don't  know  that  I  think  it  essential  for  you  to  put 
on  seven  different  suits  a  day. 
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FREDDIE. 

I  thought  Miss  Sellenger  would  probably  like  to  go 
on  the  i  iver  before  tea. 


AUNT  ELIZA. 

If  she  does,  it's  more  likely  to  be  with  Lord  Holling- 
ton  than  with  you. 

FREDDIE. 

Oh,  that's  rot.  Gerald's  an  awfully  good  sort, 
but  he's  not  the  sort  of  chap  a  girl's  desperately 
fond  of. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  think  that,  do  you  ? 

FREDDIE. 

Well,  you  can't  see  yourself  falling  in  love  with  him 
can  you  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
No.     No. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

And  what  is  the  sort  of  man  a  girl's  desperately 
fond  of  ? 

FREDDIE. 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  [Taking  up  a  spoon  and  looking 
at  himself,  twisting  an  infinitesimal  moustache.]  I 
should  think  some  one  a  bit  younger  than  Gerald. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[With  a  little  shriek.]  You  ! 
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FREDDIE. 

You  needn't  be  so  surprised.  One  might  do  worse, 
you  know. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[To  AUNT  ELIZA  pointing  with  a  scornful  finger  at 
FREDDIE.]  Do  you  think  any  one  could  possibly  fall  in 
love  with  that  ? 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
Of  course  not. 

FREDDIE. 

I  say,  come  now.     That's  a  bit  thick. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[To  BLENKINSOP.]  If  you  were  a  young  and  lovely 
maiden  would  you  fall  in  love  with  Freddie  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Looking  at  him  doubtfully,]  "Well,  if  you  ask  me 
point  blank  I  don't  think  I  should. 

FREDDIE. 
You're  all  of  you  jolly  supercilious. 

MRS.  DOT. 
He's  not  positively  plain,  is  he  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Not  positively. 

FREDDIE. 

Look  here,  you  shut  up.  I  bet  I  could  cut  you  out 
with  any  girl  you  like  to  mention. 
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BLEXKINSOH. 
Rubbish ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  daresay  he  can  whisper  nonsense  in  a  woman's 
ear  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

AUXT  ELIZA. 
It's  born  in  them,  the  brutes. 

BLEXKINSOP. 

Pooh  !  I  wouldn't  waste  my  time  on  whispering 
nonsense.  I'd  just  send  my  pass-book  round  by 
a  messenger  boy. 

FREDDIE. 

Well,  I  natter  myself  Miss  Sellenger  will  be  much 
more  pleased  to  see  me  than  to  see  anybody  else  down 
here. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
You've  only  seen  her  once. 

FREDDIE. 
She's  a  jolly  nice  girl,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Ironically.]  I  suppose  she  squeezed  your  hand 
when  you  went  away  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Well,  it  so  happens,  she  did. 
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BLENKINSOP. 

You  needn't  be  set  up  about  it,  because  she  squeezed 
mine,  too.  It's  evidently  a  habit. 

FREDDIE. 
Yours  !     What  rot ! 

[MRS.  DOT  has  been  staring  at  him,  with  both 
elbows  on  the  table.  A  servant  is  standing 
at  her  side  with  a  tray  on  which  is  the 
coffee. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
Thompson  ia  offering  you  some  coffee,  my  dear. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Absently.]  Take  it  away. 

FREDDIE. 

What  on  earth  are  you  staring  at  ?  Isn't  my  tie 
all  right  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  certainly  are  rather  good-looking.  I've  never 
noticed  it  before. 

FREDDIE. 

It's  no  good,  you  know.  You're  my  aunt,  and  the 
prayer  book  wouldn't  let  you  marry  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  daresay  you're 
quite  grown  up  to  any  one  who  didn't  know  you  in 
Etons. 
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FREDDIE. 
I  don't  know  what  on  earth  you're  talking  about. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  suppose  a  girl  might  quite  easily  fall  in  love  with 
you.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Which  means  that  you've  found  him  a  wife,  and 
you're  going  to  marry  him  to  some  one  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Suddenly.']  Freddie. 

FREDDIE. 
Hulloa ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Go  away  and  play. 

FREDDIE. 
Hang  it  all,  I  want  to  drink  my  coffee. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Go  and  make  a  mud  pie  in  the  garden.  There's  a 
dear, 

[A  bell  is  heard  ringing  loudly. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
There  they  are  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Come  on ! 
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[They  all  get  up.  MRS.  DOT  and  AUNT  ELIZA 
go  out.  FREDDIE  and  BLENKINSOP  light 
cigarettes. 

FREDDIE. 
What's  the  matter  with  my  virtuous  aunt  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
How  old  are  you,  dear  boy  ? 

FEEDDIE. 
Twenty-two.     Why  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

The  delightful  age  when  it's  still  possible  to  feel 
desperately  wicked.  But  you  are  old  enough  to  have 
learnt  that  the  moods  of  women  are  inscrutable. 

FREDDIE. 

Oh,  rot !  I  never  met  a  woman  whom  I  couldn't 
read  at  a  glance. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Ironically.]  Really  ? 

FREDDIE. 

You  know,  they  talk  about  the  incomprehensibility 
of  women,  but  it's  all  humbug. 

BLENKINSOP. 

When  you  see  a  blank  wall,  does  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  there's  anything  on  the  other  side  ? 
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[MRS.  DOT  and  AUNT  ELIZA  come  in  with 
LADY  SELLENGER,  NELLIE  and  ROLLING - 
TON.  They  are  all  talking. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

We  had  a  delightful  journey.  Oh,  how  beautiful 
your  garden  is !  So  romantic.  I  love  romance. 

BLENKINSOP. 
When  it's  backed  by  an  adequate  income. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
How  d'you  do  ?     You  cynic. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I'm  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  I  occasionally  tell 
the  truth. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

You're  the  most  cynical  man  in  London,  and  I'm 
frightened  to  death  of  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 

There's  nothing  the  world  loves  more  than  a  ready- 
made  description  which  they  can  hang  on  to  a  man, 
and  so  save  themselves  all  trouble  in  future.  When 
I  was  quite  young  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  I  was 
a  cynic,  and  since  then  I've  never  been  able  to  remark 
that  it  was  a  fine  day  without  being  accused  of  odious 
cynicism. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
j  My   dear  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  what  every  one  says  is 
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always   true.      That   is   one   of   the  foundations   of 
society. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  gained  my  reputation  by  remarking  once  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  penniless  young  man  who  married 
a  very  rich  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  to  be 
genuinely  in  love  with  her. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
I  think  it  was  a  very  cynical  observation. 

MRS.  Dor. 

[To  LADY  SELLENGER.]  You  know  my  nephew,  don't 
you? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

How  d'you  do  ?  I  think  we  met  at  dear  Gerald's  a 
week  or  two  ago. 

FREDDIE. 

[Shaking  hands.]  How  d'you  do?  [To  NELLIE.] 
Have  you  quite  forgotten  me  ? 

NELLIE. 
Not  quite  ! 

FREDDIE. 
Jolly  day,  isn't  it  ? 


Awfully  jolly. 

[MRS.  DOT  watches  them  as  they  shake  hands. 
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AUNT  ELIZA. 

[To  LADY  SELLENGER.]  Would  you  like  me  to  show 
you  your  rooms  ? 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 
Thanks,  so  much. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Freddie,  is  Gerald's  room  ready  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Yes,  I  think  so.     I'll  just  go  and  find  out. 

[He  goes  out. 
MRS.  DOT. 

I  was  so  delighted  to  see  the  announcement  in  the 
morning's  paper.  I  offer  my  very  warmest  congratu- 
lations. 

NELLIE. 
Thanks,  so  much. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I've  known  Gerald  for  ages.  I'm  delighted  to  see 
him  on  the  way  to  such  a  happy  marriage.  I  couldn't 
have  wished  him  to  get  engaged  to  any  one  nicer  than 
you. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

It's  all  so  romantic,  isn't  it?  It  ought  to  be  an 
answer  to  a  cynical  creature  like  you  to  see  the  course 
of  true  love  run  so  smoothly. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[To  GERALD.]  I  offer  you  also  my  best  congratula- 
tions. I  think  you're  very  lucky. 
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GERALD. 

[Stiffly.']  Thank  you,  very  much.    I  suppose  I  have 
my  usual  room  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Yes. 

[He  goes  into  the  house,     LADY  SELLENGER  and 
NELLIE   accompany  AUNT   ELIZA.     MRS. 
DOT  is  left  alone  with  BLENKINSOP. 
James ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
Hulloa ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Do  you  love  me  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
Passionately. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Stamping  fierfoot,]  Don't  be  so  silly. 

BLENKINSOP. 
You  can't  expect  me  to  be  so  uncivil  as  to  say  no. 

MRS.  DOT. 
But  I'm  perfectly  serious. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Are  you,  by  Jove?     That  alters  the  matter.     In 
that  case  the  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

MRS.  DOT. 

And  is  there  the  least  chance  of  your  falling  in  love 
with  me  ? 
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BLENKINSOP. 

Not  so  long  as  I  remain  in  full  possession  of  my 
senses. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Do  you  want  to  marry  me  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
Really  you  embarrass  me  very  much. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Don't  hedge. 

BLENKINSOP. 

It's  a  little  disconcerting  to  have  a  pistol  put  to 
your  head  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I'm  not  making  you  a  proposal  of  marriage,  idiot. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Then  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  you 
are  doing. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I'm  asking  you  a  very  simple  and  ordinary  question. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Thank  God,  it's  not  one  that  women  ask  often. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  never  saw  any  one  out  of  whom  it's  harder  to  get 
a  straight  answer. 
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BLENKINSOP. 

You  must  make  allowances  for  a  pardonable  agita- 
tion. 

MRS.  DOT. 
James,  do  you  want  to  marry  me  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

No,  bless  you  !   . 

MRS.  DOT. 
Are  you  quite  sure  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
Positive. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Would  nothing  induce  you  to  marry  me  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Nothing. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[With  a  sigh  of relief ]  Then  you  may  kiss  my  hand. 

BLENKINSOP. 
[Doing  so.]  You're  not  hurt  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
I'm  infinitely  relieved. 

BLENKINSOP. 

And  Freddie,  the  dear  boy,  says  he  can  read  n 
woman  at  a  glance. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

Now  listen  to  me  quite  seriously.     I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Nervously.]    We've    put    marriage    out    of    the 
question,  haven't  we? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Certainly. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Generously.]  You  may  ask  anything  else  of  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  want  you  to  let  me  make  love  to  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 
My  dear  friend,  this  is  very  surprising. 

MRS.  DOT. 

There  are  people  who'd  welcome  the  proposal  with 
alacrity. 

BLENKINSOP. 
For  how  long  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Only  for  a  week. 

BLENKINSOP. 
You're  sure  it's  not  in  earnest  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Quite  sure. 
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BLENKINSOP. 
And  what  have  I  got  to  do  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Well,  you've  got  to  look  as  if  you  liked  it. 

BLENKINSOP. 
[Sombrely.]  Of  course,  it  sounds  very  delightful. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  must  show  a  coming-on  disposition,  you  know, 
or  I  can  do  nothing. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Do  you  want  me  to  make  love  to  you  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
I'm  afraid  it's  asking  a  great  deal  of  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  But  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
what  your  little  game  is. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Ah,  here's  Aunt  Eliza.  The  very  person  I  wanted. 
[AUNT  ELIZA  comes  on  the  terrace  from  the  house. 
Impulsively.]  Aunt  Eliza,  will  you  be  a  perfect 
brick  ?  Will  you  do  something  for  me,  that's  an 
awful  nuisance? 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

My  dear,  why  on  earth  are  you  so  excited  ?  Of 
course  I'll  do  anything  in  reason  for  you. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
But  it's  not  in  reason. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
Well,  I'll  do  it  all  the  same. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  want  you  to  take  a  motor  and  bolt  up  to  London 
and  get  a  special  licence. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
A  special  licence ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
A  special  licence! 

MRS.  Dor. 

[Catching  sight  of  his  face.]  Get  two  special  licences. 
They're  always  useful  things  to  have  in  a  house. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
But  they  must  be  made  out  to  certain  names. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Must  they  ?     How  stupid  !     Well,  have  one  made 
out  for  Frederick  Perkins  and  Eleanor  Sellenger. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
My  dear  child,  you  must  be  crazy. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Now   don't  argue,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.     If  two 
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young  things  are   thrown   together    with  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  they  always  marry. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
But  they  hardly  know  one  another. 

MRS.  DOT. 

If  people  waited  to  know  one  another  before  they 
married,  the  world  wouldn't  be  so  grossly  over- 
populated  as  it  is  now. 

A  UXT  ELIZA. 
You're  certainly  quite  crazy. 

MRS.  DOT. 

No,  I'm  not.     I  shall  never  get  Gerald  to  break  his 
ford.     My  only  chance  is  with  Nellie. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
[Uneasily.]  But  you've  told  her  to  get  two  licences. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Make  the  second  one  out  in  the  names  of  James 
Blenkinsop  and  Frances  Annandale  Worthley. 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  absolutely  refuse. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  you  must  let  me.  You  can't  leave  an  old 
friend  in  the  lurch. 

p 
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BLENKINSOP. 

it's  all  very  fine  to  invoke  the  claims  of  friendship, 
but  it's  carrying  it  rather  far  when  you  pay  three 
guineas  for  a  special  licence. 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  dear  man,  I  can't  drag  you  to  the  altar. 

BLEXKINSOP. 
I'm  beginning  to  think  you're  capable  of  anything. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  don't  you  see,  you  idiot,  that  I  want  to  marry 
Gerald  Hollington  ?  And  I'm  eating  my  heart  out. 

BLENKIXSOP. 

[Crossly.]  It's  evidently  a  diet  that  agrees  with 
you.  You're  growing  fat  on  it. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Don't  be  spiteful.  I've  not  gained  half  a  pound  in 
the  last  five  years. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

And  how  on  earth  are  you  going  to  get  Freddie 
and  Nellie  Sellenger  to  use  this  licence  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Never  mind,  leave  everything  to  me.  And  make 
haste  to  get  up  to  London. 
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AUNT  ELIZA. 
Very  well,  I'll  go  at  once. 

[Just  as  AUNT  ELIZA  is  going  into  the  house 
LADY  SELLENGER  comes  out,  folloiced  by 
NELLIE  ;  AUNT  ELIZA  stops  and  listens  to 
the  conversation  from  the  doorway. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  hope  you've  found  everything  you  wanted. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Oh,  yes,  thanks.    I'm  quite  delighted  with  the  view 
from  my  room. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Come  and  sit  down.    I  have  something  very  serious 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Dear  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  do  take  Nellie  for  a  little 
stroll  in  the  garden. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Oh,  but  it  concerns  Nellie,  and  I  want  her  to  hear. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  perceive  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  serious 
cannot  fail  to  be  improper,  Lady  Sellenger. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 
Be  quiet,  you  horrible  cynic. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

"Well,  a  most  ridiculous  thing  has  happened,  and 
I  want  Nellie  to  help  me. 

NELLIE. 
Me? 

MRS.  DOT. 

My  dear,  it's  so  unfortunate,  but  my  nephew  has 
fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with  you. 

NELLIE. 
Nonsense ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  can't  understand  it.  After  all,  he's  only  seen 
you  once,  and  you  can't  have  exchanged  more  than  a 
dozen  words. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

How  very  annoying  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

And  it's  so  unexpected,  because  he's  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  boy  who  falls  in  and  out  of  love  with  every 
pretty  girl  he  meets.  I  think  you're  his  first  passion, 
and  he's  inclined  to  take  it  very  seriously. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

Poor  boy,  I  can  afford  to  sympathise  with  him  now 
that  Nellie  is  safely  engaged  to  Gerald  Hollington. 

NELLIE. 

It's  really  rather  flattering,  isn't  it  ?  But  how  on 
earth  d'you  know  ? 
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MRS.  DOT. 

He  tells  me  everything.  You  see  I've  always  tried 
to  be  his  friend  as  well  as  his  aunt.  He  has  no 
secrets  from  me. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

You'll  tell  us  next  that  a  boy  who's  been  to  Eton 
and  Oxford  has  a  pure  and  innocent  mind. 

MRS.  DOT. 

My  dear  child,  he  simply  raves  about  you.  He's 
been  talking  of  nothing  else  ever  since  you  met. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

But  doesn't  he  know  that  Nellie  is  going  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  the  season  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Of  course,  he  does.  I've  dinned  it  into  his  ears, 
but  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  him.  He's  the  sort 
of  lover  that  will  hear  of  no  obstacles.  It's  really 
quite  pathetic  to  hear  the  passionate  harangues  that 
he  pours  iuto  my  ears. 

NELLIE. 

What  sort  of  things  does  he  say  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  dear,  I  suppose  very  much  the  same  as  Gerald. 

NELLIE. 

No  one  could  accuse  Gerald  of  being  a  passionate 
lover. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
Really? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

I'm  very  glad  he's  not.  He's  going  to  be  your 
husband,  and  that's  more  satisfactory  than  any 
amount  of  pretty  speeches. 

NELLIE. 

I  could  wish  that  he  talked  to  me  of  something 
besides  the  weather  and  the  Royal  Academy. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

My  dear  child,  what  are  you  saying  ?  Gerald  has 
a  charming  nature  and  the  very  highest  principles. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Imitating  her  pompous  manner.]  To  say  nothing 
of  a  peerage  and  a  considerable  income. 

MRS.  DOT. 

He  certainly  has  every  advantage  over  poor 
Freddie,  who  is  nobody  in  particular  and  hasn't  a 
penny  to  bless  himself  with. 

NELLIE. 
I  think  he's  awfully  nice. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Well,  that's  just  what  I  don't  want  you  to  think. 
I  shouldn't  have  said  anything  to  you  about  his — 
mad  infatuation,  only  I  want  you  to  be  very  careful. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 
Of  course.     It's  quite  natural. 

NELLIE. 
AVhat  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

AVell,  I  want  you  to  be  very  good  and  sweet  and 
help  me  to  cure  him.  I'd  send  him  away,  only  it 
would  have  no  effect.  I  thought  if  he  saw  you  again 
he  might  find  out  that  you  have  at  least  one  or  two 
faults.  At  present  he  thinks  you  too  perfect  for 
words. 

NELLIE. 
I'm  not  that,  really. 

M  us.  DOT. 

I  didn't  think  you  were.  I  want  you  to  promise 
that  you'll  do  nothing  that  he  can  in  the  least  take 
as  encouragement.  I  want  you  to  be  very  distant 
and  very  cold. 

NELLIE. 

Of  course,  I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  do  anything 
I  can. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You'd  be  doing  him  a  real  kindness  if  you  could 
snub  him  at  every  opportunity.  Then  you  must 
avoid  him  as  much  as  you  can.  Of  course,  you'll  be 
very  much  with  Gerald  while  you're  down  here. 
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LADY  SELLENGEE. 

Of  course.  The  dears,  they've  not  seen  one  another 
for  a  year,  and  they  have  an  infinity  of  things  to 
discus?. 

MRS.  DOT. 

It'll  be  quite  easy  for  you  to  show  my  poor  Freddie 
that  he's  only  making  a  prodigioiis  fool  of  himself. 

NELLIE. 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  him. 

MRS.  DOT. 
You  will  do  what  you  can,  won't  you  1 

NELLIE. 

I'll  make  it  quite  plain  to  him  at  once  that  he 
mustn't  care  for  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Treat  it  as  an  impertinence  that  you  resent. 

NELLIE. 
I'll  do  that  on  the  first  opportunity. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  know  you  have  the  sweetest  nature  in  the  world, 
but  if  you  could  be  really  brutal  to  him  at  once,  it 
would  cure  him  instantly. 

NELLIE. 
I  can  be  horrid  when  I  like. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

I'm  sure  you  can.  I  put  infinite  reliance  in  your 
tact. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

And  now  I  think  we  really  might  take  a  little 
turn  in  the  garden  before  tea.  [Seeing  that  NELLIE, 
instead  of  accompanying  her,  strolls  towards  the  house.] 
Where  are  you  going,  Nellie  ? 

NELLIE. 

[Stopping.]  I've  just  remembered  I  must  write  a 
letter.  I'll  join  you  in  five  minutes. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

[To  BLENKINSOP  and  MRS.  DOT  who  are  getting  up.] 
Oh,  don't  let  me  disturb  you,  1  shall  enjoy  wandering 
about  and  looking  at  the  flowers  by  myself. 

[S//e  goes  away.  Just  as  NELLIE  is  entering 
the  house  ' FREDDIE  comes  out.  She  gives 
lii  ni  a  glance  and  as  she  passes,  drops  a 
rose.  FREDDIE  picks  it  iip  and  comes 
forward, 

MRS.  DOT. 
You  monster ! 

FREDDIE. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Give  me  that  flower! 

FREDDIE. 

I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  shall  put  it  in 
my  button-hole. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

Freddie,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  want 
a  holiday.  I  wish  you  to  pack  up  your  things  at  once 
and  go  to  Brighton  for  a  week.  You're  looking  pale 
and  tired.  I'm  sure  you've  been  working  too  hard. 

FREDDIE. 
Oh,  rot !     I'm  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  James  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Certainly.  I  think  a  change  of  air  is  distinctly 
indicated. 

FREDDIE. 

But  I  can't  go  away  when  you've  got  people  in  the 
house.  Besides,  who's  to  look  after  your  corre- 
spondence ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

My  dear  boy,  your  health  is  the  chief  thing.  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  you  came  to  any  harm 
while  you  were  my  secretary.  I'll  write  my  letters 
myself. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Besides,  I  shall  be  here,  and  I'll  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you. 

FREDDIE. 
I  don't  believe  I'm  pale. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
You  only  have  to  look  at  yourself. 

[She  takes  out  a  little  pocket  mirror  and  hands 
it  to  him. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Let's  look  at  your  tongue,  [fie  puts  it  out.]  Tut, 
tut,  tuk 

FREDDIE. 
Look  here,  there's  something  behind  this. 

BLEXKINSOP. 
You're  too  clever,  my  boy. 

FREDDIE. 

I  see  through  your  little  game.    Aunt  Dot,  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Ifow  can  you  be  so  absurd  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Now,  I  wonder  what  your  reason  is. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Shall  we  tell  him  the  truth  ? 

BLENKIXSOP. 
Yes,  perhaps  you'd  better.     He's  a  very  bright  boy. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Freddie,  a  dreadful  thing  has 
happened.  Poor  Nellie  Sellenger  is  desperately  in 
love  with  you. 

FREDDIE. 

I  don't  see  why  you  should  want  me  to  go  away  on 
that  account. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Good  lord,  man,  don't  be  so  self-satisfied.  Aren't 
you  surprised,  aren't  you  dumfounded  that  a  pretty 
girl  should  fall  in  love  with  you  ? 

FREDDIE. 

I  thought  it  meant  something  when  she  dropped 
that  rose. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Bless  my  stars,  the  dolt  takes  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

FREDDIE. 
I'm  awfully  flattered  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

MRS.  DOT. 
But  not  exactly  surprised  ? 

FREDDIE. 
It's  not  fair  to  ask  a  fellow  a  question  like  that. 

BLENKINSOP. 

At  all  events,  you  see  now  the  necessity  for 
depriving  us  for  a  time  of  your  charming  society. 
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FREDDIE. 

Nothing  will  induce  me  to  desert  a  post  of  danger. 
I'm  going  to  face  the  music. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Don't  be  such  an  ass.  It's  not  you  we're  thinking 
of,  it's  that  unfortunate  girl. 

FREDDIE. 
I  don't  know  why  you  think  she's  unfortunate. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But,  my  dear  boy,  she's  engaged  to  Gerald 
Holliugton.  Don't  you  see  how  serious  the  whole 
thing  is  ?  The  only  chance  is  for  you  to  go  away. 
We  must  try  and  make  her  forget  you. 

FREDDIE. 

I  don't  want  to  do  anybody  a  bad  turn.  I  wouldn't 
do  anything  to  queer  Gerald's  pitch  for  worlds. 

BLENKIXSOP. 

You  must  combine  with  us  in  order  to  save  her 
from  herself. 

MRS.  DOT. 

There's  no  use  in  her  eating  her  heart  out  for  you, 
when  she  must  inevitably  marry  Gerald. 

FREDDIE. 

Poor  old  Gerald,  I  told  you  he  wasn't  the  sort  of 
chap  a  girl  would  be  desperately  in  love  with. 
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BLEXKINSOP. 

The  acumen  you  have  shown  does  credit  to  your 
years. 

FREDDIE. 

Still,  you  know,  I  don't  think  it's  wise  for  me  to  go 
away.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  rather  marked  ? 
And  they  always  say  that  absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder. 

BLENKINSOP. 

* 

It  was  a  woman  who  invented  that  proverb. 
There's  no  truth  in  it. 

MRS.  DOT. 

What  else  can  you  suggest  ?  The  fact  remains 
that  Nellie  must  be  cured  of  this — of  this  passion. 

FREDDIE. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  best  thing  is  for  me  to 
hang  on  here  as  if  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I'll 
take  care  to  be  very  distant.  I'll  ignore  her  as  much 
as  I  can. 

MRS.  Dot. 

Will  you  promise  to  do  that  ? 

FREDDIE. 

Yes,  rather.  I'll  let  her  see  that  I'm  really  a 
deuced  dissipated  dog. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Don't  let  her  think  you're  too  great  a  devil  with 
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the  ladies,  or  that'll  be  the  last  straw.  If  there's 
one  thing  a  woman  likes  it's  a  really  bad  man. 
She'll  start  reforming  you,  and  then  there'll  be  no 
holding  her  back. 

MRS.  DOT. 

No,  you  must  seem  rather  dull  and  stupid.  Let 
her  think  you're  a  bit  of  a  milksop. 

[FREDDIE  looks  at  them  suspiciously. 

FREDDIE. 

Look  here,  you're  not  pulling  my  leg  all  the  time, 
are  you  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  dear,  I  should  never  take  such  a  liberty. 

FRKDDIE. 

I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  you've  told  me. 
Why  should  she  care  for  me  ?  You've  simply  been 
humbugging  me  right  and  left. 

[For  a  moment  MRS.  DOT  is  taken  aback,  but 
she  sees  LADY  SELLEXUEK  cominy  throvyh 
the  (jurden  witJi  GERALD. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Here's  Lady  Sellenger.  You  wont  accuse  her  of 
trying  to  make  a  fool  of  you.  [LADY  SELLENGER  and 
GERALD  aj)pear.]  I've  just  been  talking  to  Freddie 
about — about  your  girl. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 

Oh  yes.  [To  FREDDIE.]  My  poor  boy,  you're  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

FREDDIE. 
Then  you  know  all  about  it,  too  ? 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

I  really  feel  for  you  very  much.  You'll  want  a 
great  deal  of  tact  and  a  great  deal  of  courage.  But 
you  must  do  your  duty. 

[She  tiirns  aside  to  BLEXKIXSOP. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[In  an  undertone  to  FREDDIE.]  Now  have  I  been 
pulling  your  leg  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Poor  girl !  [He  goes  into  the  house. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

[Looking  at  him  as  he  goes.]  What  a  beautiful  and 
touching  thing  love  is. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

You  must  take  care,  Lady  Sellenger.  You're 
growing  sentimental. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

But  I've  always  been  as  sentimental  as  a  school- 
girl in  my  heart.  Only,  so  long  as  Nellie's  future  was 
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unarranged,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
myself. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Of  course,  Jimmie  laughs ;  he  doesn't  know  what 
love  is. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Have   you   never   been   loved    for    yourself,    Mr. 
Blenkinsop  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

I    have,   but    I    have    always    found    it    deuced 
expensive. 

GERALD. 

I'm  afraid  Blenkinsop  doesn't  set  much  store  on 
the  gentle  sex. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Don't  call  them  gentle.  They're  very  much  rougher 
than  men. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Stop  him,  or  he'll  utter  a  whole  string  of  horrors. 
BLENKINSOP. 

Have  you  never  watched  the  gentle  sex  fight  and 
push  and  scramble  as  it  gets  into  the  Hammersmith 
bus  ?  I  assure  you,  the  unlucky  man  who  finds  himself 
iu  that  seething  feminine  crowd  is  fortunate  if  he 
escapes  without  losing  an  eye  or  half  his  teeth.  And 
have  you  seen  the  fury  of  the  gentle  sex  at  a  sale  as 
they  seize  some  worthless  fragment,  and  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  haggle  ?  The  other  day  I  was 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  two  women  were 
standing  on  the  stairs,  discussing  their  servants,  so 
that  no  one  could  pass  up  and  down.  I  took  off  my 
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hat  and  said:  Excuse  me,  would  you  allow  me  to 
pass.  They  moved  barely  two  inches,  and  one  of 
them  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  other  :  What  an 
impertinent  man.  The  gentle  sex !  Yesterday  I 
was  hanging  on  a  strap  in  a  crowded  train  coming 
from  the  city,  and  I  saw  a  pale-faced  weary  clerk  give 
up  his  seat  to  a  strong  and  bouncing  girl.  She  took  it 
without  saying  thank  you,  because  she  was  a  lady  and 
he  wasn't  a  gentleman.  Then  a  tired  old  woman  came 
in  and  stood,  but  the  bouncing  girl  never  thought  of 
giving  up  the  seat  to  her.  The  gentle  sex!  They 
have  such  tender  hearts  they  couldn't  bear  to  hurt  a 
fly.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  woman  get  out  of  a  bus 
ten  yards  before  her  destination  in  order  to  save  the 
wretched  horses  another  start  ?  Not  much.  Have 
you  ever  known  a  woman  of  fashion  who  sends  her 
maid  to  bed  when  she  knows  she  won't  be  in  till  four 
in  the  morning  ?  Not  much.  And  is  there  anything 
like  the  insolence  with  which  a  woman  treats  her  social 
inferiors  of  the  same  sex  ?  Is  it  men  who  put  on  their 
backs  the  sealskins  that  are  torn  off  the  living  bodies 
of  helpless  brutes?  Is  it  men  who  put  on  their 
hats  the  beautiful  birds  of  the  forest  ?  It's  the  gentle 
sex.  Boys  are  taught  manners.  They  are  taught  to 
take  off  their  hats  and  hold  open  the  door  for  their 
sisters.  They  are  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
women,  and  to  give  up  the  front  seat  in  life  to 
women.  But  what  are  girls  taught  ?  Girls  are 
taught  etiquette,  and  that,  I  suppose,  makes  them  in 
due  course  the  gentle  sex. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Every  one  knows  you're  a  horrible  cynic,  so  there 
can't  be  a  word  of  truth  in  anything  you  say. 
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BLEXKINSOP. 
Q.E.D. 

GERALD. 
Here  comes  Nellie. 

[NELLIE  comes  in,  having  clutnged  her  dress. 
She  now  nears  a  very  pretty  white  frock, 
all  flounces  and  furbelows,  and  a  large 
white  hat.  At  the  same  moment  from  the 
other  side  FREDDIE  enters.  He  also  has 
changed,  and  is  now  in  spotless  white. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[With  a  laugh,  whispering  to  BLENKIKSOP.]  They've 
both  changed  their  clothes. 

GERALD. 
Would  you  like  to  come  for  a  row,  Nellie  ? 

NELLIE. 

I'm  too  tired.  Won't  you  go  with  Mrs.  Dot  ?  I'll 
rest  here  till  tea-time. 

[NELLIE  sits  down,  and  the  others  go. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

Personally,  I  must  walk.  I  sacrifice  all  my  inclina- 
tions to  my  fear  of  growing  too  stout.  I  often 
wonder  if  we  shall  get  our  good  dinners  in  heaven 
that  we've  done  without  on  earth. 

BLENKINSOP. 

It's  generally  understood  that  we  shall  only  get  our 
deserts. 
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[NELLIE  watches  them  go  from  over  her  shoulder. 
She  sees  that  FREDDIE  is  hanging  back.  She 
smiles  and  elaborately  disregards  him.  lie 
comes  forward  and  leans  over  her  chair. 

NELLIE. 
Aren't  you  going  with  the  others  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  stay  with  you  ? 

NELLIE. 
I  like  it. 

FREDDIE. 
Jolly  here,  isn't  it  ? 

NELLIE. 
Awfully  jolly. 

FREDDIE. 
I've  not  congratulated  you  on  your  engagement  yet. 

NELLIE. 
I  didn't  expect  you  would. 

FREDDIE. 
Why? 

NELLIE. 
Oh,  I  don't  know. 

FREDDIE. 
It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  first  met,  doesn't  it  ? 
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NELLIE. 
Why? 

FREDDIE. 

Because  I  seem  to  know  you  so  well. 

NELLIE. 
You're  very  easy  to  get  to  know,  aren't  you  ? 

FREDDIE. 

I  say,  you  look  just  like  another  rose  in    this 
garden. 

NELLIE. 
I  suppose  you  say  that  to  every  girl  who  sits  here  ? 

FREDDIE. 
I've  never  said  it  to  any  one  but  you. 

NELLIE. 
They  tell  me  you're  very  impressionable. 

FREDDIE. 
They  lie. 

NELLIE. 

I  think  I  shall  take  off  my  hat. 

FREDDIE. 
Yes,  do. 

[She  proceeds  to  do  so.     She  pretends  that  she 
cannot. 

NELLIE. 
Oh,  how  stupid  of  me !     Something  has  caught. 
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FREDDIE. 
May  I  help  you  ? 

NELLIE. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  giving  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

[He  helps  her,  and  she  gives  a  little  scream. 

FREDDIE. 
Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.    Did  I  hurt  you  ? 

NELLIE. 
No,  but  it  tickled. 

[She  takes  off"  the  hat.  One  hand  of  hers  remains 
in  his.  Their  eyes  meet  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  smile. 

FREDDIE. 

I  say,  what  a  pretty  hand  you  have  !  It  looks  so 
white  on  mine,  doesn't  it  ? 

[MRS.  DOT  creeps  back  and  stands  behind  a  bush, 
so  that  she  cannot  be  seen. 

NELLIE. 
I  rather  like  your  hand.     It's  so  strong  and  brown. 

FREDDIE. 

You  know,  you're  awfully  easy  to  get  on  with. 
Sometimes  I  feel  dreadfully  shy  and  nervous  with 
women,  but  I  can  think  of  all  sorts  of  things  I  want 
to  say  to  you. 

NELLIE. 

7  seem  to  have  known  you  all  my  life. 
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FREDDIE. 
[Impulsively.']  Isn't  it  jolly  here  ? 

NELLIE. 

Awfully  jolly. 

[ffe  looks  at  her  for  a  moment. 

FREDDIE. 

I  want  to  ask  you  something.    You  won't  be  angry, 
will  you  ? 

NELLIE. 
No. 

FREDDIE. 
May  I  kiss  you  ? 

NELLIE. 
No. 

FREDDIE. 

It's  awfully  unkind  of  you. 

NELLIE. 
You  shouldn't  have  asked. 

FREDDIE. 
Shouldn't  I  ?  I  wanted  to,  badly. 

NELLIE. 
There  are  some  things  one  should  do  without  asking. 

FREDDIE. 
You  are  a  brick. 

[He  kisses  her.  As  he  does  so,  HOLLINGTON 
comes  in  and  sees  them.  lie  stops  for  a 
moment  in  astonishment,  then  withdraws. 
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FREDDIE. 
Let's  go  on  the  river,  shall  we  ? 

NELLIE. 
I  told  Gerald  I  was  too  tired. 

FREDDIE. 
Oh,  hang  Gerald  ! 

NELLIE. 

We  might  go  and  play  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

FREDDIE. 

I'm  awfully  fond  of  music.     Cake-walks,  and  things 
like  that,  you  know. 

[They  get  up.     MRS.  DOT  comes  forward. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Are  you  going  ?     I  thought  you  were  tired. 

NELLIE. 
We're  just  going  to  look  at  the  kitchen  garden. 

FREDDIE. 

I've  told  Miss  Sellenger  that  you've  got  some  most 
awfully  good  carrots. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[As  they  go  to  the  house]  That's  not  the  way,  you 
know. 

NELLIE. 

[Coolly.']  I'm  only  just  going  to  get  a  handkerchief. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
Oh,  I  see.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

[They  go.     GERALD   comes  forward.      He  is 
rather  grave  and  solemn. 

MRS.  DOT. 

What  a  picture  they  make,  dou't  they  ?  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  I  like  Nellie. 

GERALD. 

You've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cut  of  her 
skirt's  all  right. 

MRS  DOT. 

Ah,  you  mustn't  recall  what  I  said  when  I  was  in  a 
temper.  You  know,  I'm  rather  touched  by  her  obvious 
affection  for  you. 

GERALD. 

It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so. 

MRS.  DOT. 

It's  so  nice  to  see  two  people  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  one  another. 

GERALD. 

I  wouldn't  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  Nellie 
was  so  much  in  love  with  me  as  all  that. 

MRS.  DOT. 
My  dear  boy,  I've  just  had  proof  of  it. 

GERALD. 
Have  you  ?     That's  more  than  I  have. 
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And  is  dear  Lady  Sellenger  going  to  live  with  you 
when  you're  married  ? 

GERALD. 
Look  here,  Dot,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Much  surprised.]  Of  what  ? 

GERALD. 
Why  did  you  ask  us  all  down  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Because  I'm  of  a  hospitable  turn  of  mind.  Didn't 
you  want  to  come  ?  I'm  so  sorry. 

GERALD. 
You've  utterly  ignored  me  since  I  arrived. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Ironically.]  Much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  devote 
myself  exclusively  to  your  entertainment,  I've  been 
really  obliged  to  remember  that  my  other  guests  had 
equal  claims  upon  me. 

GERALD. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  take  you  by  the 
shoulders  and  give  you  a  good  shaking. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  don't  think  yoti're  in  a  very  good  temper  to-day. 
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.  GERALD. 

[Crossly.]  Pardon  me,  I'm  in  the  best  possible 
temper. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  certainly  ought  to  be  with  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  week  in  almost  uninterrupted  tlte-ti-lete 
with  the  object  of  your  affections. 

GERALD. 

I  can't  make  you  out.  You're  so  changed  since 
last  we  met. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  see,  last  time  I  thought  I  was  in  love  with 
you.  Now  I  know  I'm  not. 

GERALD. 
[Bitterly.]  I'm  glad  you've  got  over  it  so  quickly. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Really,  you  could  n't  wish  me  to  continue  eating  my 
heart  out  for  a  young  man,  however  charming,  who 
is  going  to  marry  somebody  else. 

GERALD. 
Of  course  not. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Mockingly.]  Well? 

GERALD.' 
I  was  a  fool  to  think  you  ever  cared  at  all. 
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But  why  should  you  think  it  when  you  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  assure  me  that  you  didn't  care  two 
straws  for  me  ? 

GERALD. 
[Quickly.]  I  didn't ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
You  did ! 

GERALD. 
I  didn't ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Then  you  did  care  for  me  ? 

GERALD. 
I  never  said  that. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Anyhow,  whatever  your  sentiments  were,  it  would 
gratify  your  self-esteem  to  think  that  I  was  languish- 
ing with  a  hopeless  passion. 

GERALD. 
It's  cruel  of  you  to  laugh  at  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 

By  the  way,  are  you  by  any  chance  in  love  with  me 
now? 

GERALD. 

You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  that  question. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

My  dear  boy,  I'm  not  keeping  you  from  spending 
an  idyllic  afternoon  with  Nellie.  You've  forced  this 
conversation  upon  me.  I  assure  you  it's  most  dis- 
tasteful. 

GERALD. 

If  I  had  married  you,  I  should  certainly  have  beaten 
you  with  a  big  stick. 

MRS.  DOT. 
What  do  you  think  is  my  chief  characteristic  ? 

GERALD. 

That's  a  question  I  can  answer.  The  most  con- 
founded and  aggravating  unreasonableness  that  I 
ever  saw. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Nonsense.  It's  obvious  that  my  chief  character- 
istic is  a  sweet  and  yielding  nature.  But  as  there's 
no  likelihood  of  our  agreeing  on  that,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  second  ? 

GliRALD. 

Obstinacy. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Well,  I  prefer  to  call  it  strength  of  mind.  Now, 
I'll  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  love  with  you — a  month 
ago.  That's  a  feather  in  your  cap. 

GERALD. 

Oh,  I  wish  we  were  back  again.  I've  had  such 
rotten  luck. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

But  when  I  saw  that  my  sweetness  was  likely  to 
be  wasted  on  the  desert  air,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
cure  myself.  First  I  cried  for  two  days. 

GERALD. 
Dot. 

MRS.  DOT. 

No,  don't  sympathise.  I  have  rather  a  high  colour, 
and  when  I've  had  a  good  cry  it  always  improves  my 
complexion.  After  that,  I  ordered  some  new  frocks, 
and  I  bought  a  diamond  necklace  that  I'd  been  han- 
kering after  for  some  time. 

GERALD. 
And  that  thoroughly  consoled  you,  I  suppose  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

It  helped.  Then  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
it.  I  thought  you  over.  After  all,  you're  not  really 
very  good-looking,  are  you  ? 

G  ERALD. 

I'm  not  aware  that  I  ever  made  any  pretence  of 
being  so. 

MRS.  DOT. 

And  I'm  sure  no  one  could  accuse  you  of  being 
extremely  amusing. 

GERALD. 
I  have  no  doubt  I'm  excessively  dull. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

I  couldn't  help  seeing  that  you'd  suit  Nellie 
much  better  than  you  would  have  suited  me.  She 
hss  that  comfortable  stupidity  which  the  average 
Englishman  looks  upon  as  the  highest  recommendation 
for  a  wife. 

GERALD. 
It's  charming  of  you  to  say  so. 

MRS.  DOT, 
She  is  a  little  dull,  isn'c  she  ? 

GERALD. 
I  don't  think  her  so. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Doesn't  time  hang  rather  heavily  on  your  hands 
now  and  then?  Isn't  it  difficult  to  find  topics  of 
conversation  ? 

GERALD. 
I  don't  find  it  so. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Ah — she  does. 

GERALD. 

And  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  emotion 
which  you  dignify  with  the  name  of  love,  had  entirely 
disappeared  after  a  week. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Make  it  ten  days  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
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GERALD. 
I  congratulate  yen. 

MRS.  DOT. 
You  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise,  surely  ? 

GERALD. 
Of  course  not. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Then  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds. 

GERALD. 
[Furiously.]  I  think  you  must  be  quite  heartless. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Delighted.]  Ah,  that's  what  I  said  to  you  a  month 
ago,     Philippine. 

GERALD. 

Now,  perhaps,  you'd  like  to  know  what  my  feeling 
is  towards  you  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
No,  I'm  quite  indifferent,  thanks  ! 

GERALD. 

Well,  I  shall  tell  you  for  all  that.     It's  a  joke  to 
you,  and  you  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it. 

[lie  goes  up  to  her  and  then  stops  suddenly. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
Well? 

GERALD. 
Nothing. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Oh  !  My  poor  heart  went  pit-a-pat.   I  thought  you 
were  going  to  kiss  me. 

GERALD. 
I  hate  you      And  I  wish  I'd  never  set  eyes  on  yon. 

[He  turns  on  his  heel  and  walks  out  quickly.  As 
soon  as  he  is  gone  MRS.  DOT  begins  to 
dance  a  break-down.  She  cocks  a  snook 
after  him. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I'll  marry  you  yet,  you  beast,  I'll  marry  you  yet. 

[BLENKINSOP  comes  in. 

BLENKINSOP. 
What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ? 

[From  inside  is  heard  the  sound  of  a  cake-walk. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Come  on.  [She  seizes  him  and  begins  to  dance. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Unhand  me,  woman  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Oh,  you  dear,  you  dear,  you  dear. 
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\Sheflings  both  arms  round  his  neck  and  kisses 
him  soundly.  At  this  moment  GERALD 
returns. 

GERALD. 
I  beg  your  pardon.     I  forgot  my  hat. 

[He  takes  it  and  goes  out  stiffly.  MRS.  DOT  bursts 
into  a  shriek  of  laughter. 

BLEXKINSOP. 
That's  all  very  fine.     But  what  about  my  character  ? 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

A  hall  in  MRS.  WORTIILEY'S  house  on  the  River. 
GERALD  and  NELLIE  are  seated  in  arm-chairs.   She 
stifles  a  yawn.     Then  he  yawns. 

GERALD. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

NELLIE. 

[Yawning  ^\  I  never  saw  any  one  who  yawned  so 
much  as  you. 

GERALD. 

[Ironically.]    I   suppose  you've    never   looked  at 
yourself  in  the  glass  ? 

NELLIE. 
Is  your  family  very  long-lived,  Gerald  ? 

GERALD. 

[Rather  surprised.]  Are  you  already  asking  yourself 
how  you'll  look  in  widow's  weeds  ? 

NELLIE. 

You  may  very  well  live  for  forty  years,  mayn't 
you? 

"5 
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GERALD. 

My  maternal  grandfather  survived  to  plague  his 
descendants  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-seven. 

NELLIE. 
How  many  days  are  there  in  forty  years  ? 

GERALD. 
I  should  think  about  fifteen  thousand. 

NELLIE. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  we  may  eat  fifteen 
thousand  breakfasts  sitting  opposite  one  another, 
and  fifteen  thousand  luncheons,  and  fifteen  thousand 
dinners  ? 

GERALD. 
[Gloomily,]  Yes,  it  had  occurred  to  me. 

NELLIE. 
And  how  do  you  look  upon  the  prospect  ? 

GERALD. 
[Grimly.]  It  fills  me  with  satisfaction,  naturally. 

NELLIE. 

[Abruptly.]  I  suppose  you're  very  much  in  love 
with  me  ? 

GERALD. 
What  an  extraordinary  question  ! 
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NELLIE. 

I  don't  think  any  one  but  a  lunatic  would  describe 
you  as  an  ardent  lover. 

GERALD. 

[Coldly.]  I  regret  that  my  behaviour  doesn't  meet 
with  your  satisfaction. 

NELLIE. 

Do  you  know  that  since  we  became  de6nitely 
engaged  you've  never  told  me  that  you  cared  for  me  ? 

GERALD. 

[Apologetically]  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  done  that, 
oughtn't  I  ?  I  suppose  I  thought  you'd  take  it  for 
granted. 

NELLIE. 

Every  girl  likes  a  suspicion  of  romance  thrown  over 
her  love-affairs. 

GERALD. 

Your  mot/her  will  tell  you  that  the  certainty  of 
marriage  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

NELLIE. 

[Dryly]  You  would  have  made  an  excellent  husband 
— for  mother. 

GERALD. 

Have  you  noticed  that  when  we  do  think  of  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  we  get  perilously  near  a  squabble  ? 
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NELLIE. 

I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  better  to  quarrel 
outright  now  and  then  than  be  always  so  desperately 
polite  to  one  another. 

GERALD. 
I'm  afraid  I  have  an  admirable  temper. 

NELLIE. 
Mother  always  says  you  have  all  the  virtues. 

GERALD. 
Shall  we  look  at  the  Sketch  together  ? 

NELLIE. 

We've  looked  at  the  Sketch  together  three  times, 
[Following  his  eye,  which  goes  to  other  illustrated 
papers  on  the  table.]  And  the  Illustrated,  and  the 
Sphere,  and  the  Graphic. 

GERALD. 
Then  what  would  you  like  to  do  ? 

NELLIE. 
I  should  like  to  SCREAM. 

GERALD. 
Would  you,  by  George  ?     So  would  I. 

NELLIE. 
Ohg  Gerald,  let's  have  a  good  scream  together. 
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Enter  LADY  SELLENGER  and  MRS.  DOT. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
[With  a  bland  smile,]  What  a  picture  they  make  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Acidly.]  It's  quite  charming  to  see  two  young 
things  so  engrossed  in  one  another's  society. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Now,  you  really  mustn't  waste  this  beautiful  after- 
noon. You  must  go  and  have  a  nice  long  walk 
together. 

NELLIE. 
We  had  a  nice  long  walk  this  morning. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Sweetly]  Then  why  don't  you  go  on  the  river  ? 
You  can  take  your  tea  with  you  and  spend  the  whole 
afternoon  there. 

GERALD. 

We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  on  the  river 
yesterday,  and  you  kindly  gave  us  our  tea  to  take 
with  us. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  happy  days  when  I  was 
engaged  to  your  poor  father,  Nellie,  We  were  just 
like  you  and  Gerald.  We  couldn't  bear  to  be  out 
of  one  another's  sight.  Now,  run  and  get  your  hat, 
darling. 
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NELLIE. 

Oh,  mamma,  I've  got  the  most  dreadful  headache 
that  I've  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  I  must  really  go 
and  lie  down. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Nonsense.  An  afternoon  in  the  fresh  air  with 
Gerald  is  just  the  thing  to  put  you  right. 

GERALD. 

I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  have  some  very  important  letters 
to  write.  I  must  catch  the  post. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Sweetly.]  You'll  have  lots  of  time  when  you  come 
in.  .The  post  doesn't  go  till  after  dinner. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

If  you  make  excuses  like  that,  poor  Nellie  will  think 
she  bores  you  already. 

GERALD. 

In  that  case  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  go  on  the 
river. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Take  my  sunshade,  darling.    You  won't  want  a  hat. 

NELLIE. 
[Savagely.]  Thank  you,  dear. 

[NELLIE  and  GERALD  go  out  gloomily. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 
Just  like  humming-birds,  aren't  they  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Do  you  mean  turtle-doves  by  any  chance  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

I  was  never  very  good  at  natural  history.  .  .  . 
Dear  Mrs.  Worthley,  I  must  leally  thank  you  for  the 
taot  with  which  you've  thrown  Gerald  and  Nellie  in 
one  another's  society  every  moment  of  the  day. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  can  flatter  myself  that  they' ve- thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  week  here. 

[AUNT  ELIZA  comes  in  with  BLENKINSOP. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

[Wit/t'a  look  of  intelligence.]  Dear  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
you  wicked,  wicked  cynic.  {Meaningly '.]  I  shall  go  and 
lie  down.  Are  you  coming  upstairs,  Miss  MacGregor  ? 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
In  one  minute. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  \As 
BLENKINSOP  holds  open  the  door  for  her,  in  a  whisper.] 
Aren't  I  tactful  ? 

[LADY  SELLENUEH  yoes  out. 
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BLENKINSOP. 
"What  villainy  is  that  old  woman  up  to  now  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  idiot !  Don't  you  see  that  she's  discovered  the 
passion  that  devours  our  hearts — your  manly  bosom 
and  my  timid,  fluttering  heart — and  she  wants  to 
leave  us  alone. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I'm  beginning  to  feel  very  unwell. 

Mus.  DOT. 

[Archly.]  Wouldn't  you  be  rather  flattered  if  I 
really  were  in  love  with  you  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Alarmed.]  Dot,  don't  make  these  horrible  sugges- 
tions. You  make  my  flesh  creep. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  you've  been  so  cold,  you  haven't  given  me  a 
chance. 

BLEXKINSOP. 

Cold !  Heaven  knows  what  would  have  happened 
if  I'd  given  you  any  encouragement.  I've  never  been 
able  to  take  my  eyes  off  the  ground  without  finding 
yours  fixed  on  me  with  the  languishing  expression  of 
a  dying  duck  in  a  thunderstorm.  I've  never  been 
able  to  go  near  you  without  your  stroking  me  as  if  I 
were  a  velvet  cushion  or  a  Persian  cat.  I've  not 
eaten  a  single  meal  in  peace  in  case  you  suddenly  took 
it  into  your  head  to  press  my  foot  under  the  table. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
What  would  you  have  done  if  I  had  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

[With  outraged  dignity.]  I  should  have  screamed  ! 
And  the  thought  of  that  special  licence  has  cast  a  chill 
in  my  heart.  I  don't  know  what  it's  all  coming  to. 
You  are  my  witness,  Miss  MacGrrgor,  that  I  won't 
marry  her,  however  deeply  she  compromises  me. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
[Smiling.]  I  am  your  witness. 

BLENKINSOP. 
She  shan't  make  an  honest  man  of  me. 

[MKS.  DOT  takes  from  a  drawer  of  the  escritoire 
one  of  the  licences. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Smiling.]  Frances  Annandale  Worthley — James 
Blenkinsop. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  feel  as  though  some  one  were  walking  over  my 
grave. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

But  how  on  earth  are  you  going  to  get  Nellie  Sel- 
linger  and  Freddie  to  use  the  other  licence  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

When  the  right  moment  comes  I  shall  leave  it 
under  their  noses,  and  allow  them  to  draw  what  con- 
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sequences  they  choose.  ...  If  any  woman  ever  earned 
a  husband,  I  have.  I've  taken  every  opportunity  to 
snub  Gerald  till  he  can  hardly  contain  himself  with 
rage.  I've  thrown  him  in  Nellie's  company  till  they're 
both  so  bored  they  could  almost  cry.  I've  been  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  prevent  Nellie  and  Freddie 
from  having  two  minutes  by  themselves  till  they  can 
hardly  bear  the  sight  of  me.  And  I've  made  love  to 
you  with  a  persistence  that  would  have  melted  the 
heart  of  a  fish.  If  I  fail,  it  will  be  your  fault. 

•BLENKIXSOP. 
But  what  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Good  heavens,  throw  a  little  passion  into  your  be- 
haviour. Look  at  me  as  though  you'd  never  seen  any 
one  so  ravishing  in  your  life.  When  you  take  my 
hand,  hold  it  as  if  you  would  never  let  it  go. 

[She  takes  his  hand. 
BLENKINSOP. 

Remember,  there's  no  one  but  Miss  MacGregor 
present. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[With  a  yearning  glance.]  Look  into  my  eyes  like 
this. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Don't.     You  make  me  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Impatiently.]   Oh,    you're   too   stupid.     You're  a 
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stock  and  a  stone.   You're  an  owl.    You're  a  ridiculous 
idiot. 

BLEXKINSOP. 
Temper,  temper. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You'll  ruin  my  whole  life,  because  you're  such  a 
perfect  fool  that  you  can't  make  love  to  a  woman. 

[She  breaks  away  from  him  and  begins  to  cry. 
He  walks  up  and  down,  then  looks  at  her 
with  a  smile.  He  makes  a  sign  to  Miss 
MACGREGOR  that  MRS.  DOT  cannot  see. 

BLEXKINSOP. 

[In  a  different  voice.]  Dot,  this  little  game  of  ours 
has  lasted  long  enough. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Sobbing  in  her  handkerchief.]  Yes,  it  has.     I'm  sick 
to  death  of  the  whole  thing. 

BLENKINSOP. 

You  asked  me  to  play  a  part,  and  you  didn't  know 
that  it  might  be  deadly  earnest. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Fiddlesticks ! 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  have  a  secret  that  I  can  no  longer  keep  from  you. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Well,  tell  it  to  the  horse-marines. 
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Dot,  I  love  you  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Oh,  don't  be  so  silly. 

BLENKINSOP. 
But  I  tell  you  I'm  not  joking. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Thank  heaven  for  that.  I'm  weary  of  your  bad 
jokes. 

BLENKINSOP. 

The  thing  started  as  a  bad  joke,  but  it  has  ended  in 
something  very  different.  A  change  has  come  over 
me,  and  I'm  ashamed. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Looking up.]  Eh? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Don't  you  see  that  I'm  a  different  man  ?  Dot,  it's 
you  who've  changed  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  really  believe  he's  waking  up. 

BLENKINSOP. 

If  I  was  shy  and  awkward,  it's  because  I  wouldn't 
give  in  to  myself.  I  was  overwhelmed.  I  couldn't 
understand. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

That's  much  better.  There  really  is  a  ring  of  emotion 
in  your  voice. 

BLENKINSOP. 

How  shouldn't  there  be,  when  I'm  saying  at  last 
what  has  trembled  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  for  ten 
days? 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Delighted.]  There !  That's  just  the  tone  I  want. 
Talk  with  that  quiver  in  your  voice  when  you  ask  me 
to  pass  you  the  mustard  at  dinner. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  lie  awake  -at  night  thinking  of  you,  and  when  I 
fall  asleep  I  seem  to  hold  you  in  my  arms. 

MRS.  DOT. 

That's  splendid.  Why  couldn't  you  say  all  this 
before  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Dot,  Dot,  don't  torture  me.  Don't  you  see  I  mean 
it. 

MRS.  DOT. 
What! 

BLENKINSOP. 
I'm  not  jesting  now.     I  wish  to  heaven  I  were. 

MRS.  DOT. 

.[Forcing  a  laugh.]  My  dear  James,  you're  really 
piling  it  on  too  much. 
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BLENKINSOP. 

You  must  be  mad  or  blind.  Can't  you  feel  that  I 
love  you  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

Don't  be  so  absurd.  You  know  you're  only — you're 
only  pulling  my  leg. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Oh,  I've  been  a  perfect  ass.  I  should  never  have 
consented  to  play  this  ghastly  trick.  If  you  only 
knew  what  tortures  I've  suffered ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
He  isn't  really  serious,  Aunt  Eliza?' 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

[Smiling.]  Upon  my  soul,  it  looks  very  much 
like  it. 

BLENKINSOP. 

What  did  you  expect  ?  You've  played  on  my  heart- 
strings as  though  they  were  an  instrument  that  had 
no  feeling.  You've  put  a  caress  into  every  tone  of 
your  voice. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Ruefully.]  Of  course,  I  am_  fascinating.  I  can't 
deny  that. 

BLENKINSOP. 

When  you  touched  my  hand,  every  nerve  of  my 
body  thrilled. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
You're  not  really  in  love  with  me  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
Passionately, 

MRS.  DOT. 
You're  ridiculous,  James  Blenkinsop. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  was   a  fool.      I  played  with  fire,   and   I  never 
dreamed  I'd  burn  myself. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  you  mustn't  be  in  love  with  me.     I  won't  bear 
of  it. 

BLENKINSOP. 

It's  too  late  to  say  that  now.     I  adore  you. 

MRS.  Dor. 
But  what  on  earth's  to  be  done  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
You  must  marry  me. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Nothing  will  induce  me  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Going  up  to  her  with  outstretched  arms.]  You  can't 
realise  the  wealth  of  tenderness  and  affection  which 
I'll  lavish  upon  you. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
Go  away  !     Don't  come  near  me. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Why  should  you  care  for  Gerald  ?  Do  you  think  if 
he  loved  you,  he  would  let  a  trifling  engagement  with 
somebody  else  stand  in  the  way  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
The  fact  is  that  men  are  never  to  be  trusted. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  -can't  live  without  you  now.  I'll  give  up  my 
whole  life  to  make  you  happy. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  I'm  in  love  with  Gerald.  I'm  not  in  love  with 
you.  I  shall  never  be  in  love  with  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 

You  owe  me  something  for  all  the  agony  you've 
made  me  endure.  Dot,  remember  that  licence.  It 
was  bought  in  jest,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  in  earnest. 

MRS.  DOT. 

But  my  dear  James,  for  heaven's  sake  be  reason- 
able. You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  you're 
not  a  marrying  man. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Give  ine  the  chance,  and  you'll  see. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  like  me.     I'm  horrid  really. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

I  know  that  you're  full  of  faults,  but,  bless  yon,  I 
love  them  all 

MRS.  DOT. 
I've  got  a  beastly  temper, 

BLENKIXSOP. 

I  dote  upon  you  when  I  see  your  eyes  flash  with 
anger. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I'm  awfully  extravagant,  and  if  the  Government 
brings  in  temperance  legislation  I  shall  be  ruined. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I'm  rich.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest 
happiness  to  spend  my  last  penny  to  gratify  your 
smallest  wish. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  won't  marry  you.     I  won't  marry  you.    I  won't ! 

BLEXKINSOP. 
Dot,  Dot ! 

[He  catches  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her  At 
this  moment  GERALD  comes  in,  MRS.  DOT 
breaks  away  from  BLEXKIXSOP.  There  is 
an  awkward  pause. 
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MRS.  DOT. 
[To  GERALD.]  I  thought  you  were  on  the  river. 

GERALD. 
Hang  the  river ! 

\She  goes  to  the  door,  which  BLENKINSOP  opens 
for  her.  She  goes  out.  As  AUNT  ELIZA 
follows,  he  speaks  to  her  in  a  low  tone. 

BLENKINSOP. 
There's  passion  for  you. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 

You  brutes,  you  can  all  do  it.    You  positively  made 
my  heart  beat.  [She  goes  out. 

GERALD. 
What  did  Miss  MacGregor  say  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

A  vague   suggestion  of  bigamy  if   I  understood 
correctly. 

GERALD. 

[Frigidly.]    I'm  afraid  I  came  at  an  inopportune 
moment. 

BLENKINSOP. 
It  appears  to  be  one  of  your  happy  little  ways. 

GERALD. 

Every  one   seems  to  kiss  every  one  else   in    this 
house. 
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BLENKINSOP. 

[  With  effrontery.]  You  have  only  to  envelop  Lady 
Sellenger  in  your  arms,  and  the  picture  will  be 
complete. 

GERALD. 

Would  you  kindly  explain  this  incident? 

BLENKINSOP. 

If  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  really  can't  see  that 
it's  any  business  of  yours. 

GERALD. 

[Hotly.]  Look  here,  Blenkinsop,  you've  got  no 
right  to  play  your  fool-tricks  with  Mrs.  Dot.  She's 
a  very  excitable  and  thoughtless  woman.  She's  .  . 

BLENKINSOP. 
Well? 

GERALD. 
Oh,  damn  you ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

(!EIULD. 

[Angrily.]  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  tomfoolery  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Blandly.]  I  suppose  you  couldn't  be  a  little  more 
civil,  could  you  ? 
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GERALD. 

Look  here,  Blenkinsop,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  receive  a  telegram  that  requires  your  immediate 
presence  in  town. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Thanks  very  much,  but  I'm  extremely  comfortable 
down  here. 

GERALD. 

You'd  be  rather  surprised  if  I  threw  you  out  of  the 
window,  wouldn't  you  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  should  not  only  be  surprised,  bnt  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  an  odious  familiarity. 

GERALD. 
Would  you  like  to  know  my  private  opinion  of  you? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Spare  me  my  blushes,  dear  boy.  It  always 
embarrasses  me  to  be  flattered  to  my  face. 

GERALD. 
You  silly  old  fool. 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  believe  you're  considerably  annoyed. 

GERALD. 

Not  in  the  least.  What  the  dickens  is  there  about 
you  that  should  annoy  me  ? 
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BLENKINSOP. 

Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  you  are  certainly  in 
a  passion.  Your  face  is  red,  your  attire  is  disordered, 
and  you  have  a  slight  squint  in  your  eye. 

GERALD. 

My  dear  fellow,  if  I  hadn't  the  best  temper  in  the 
world,  I  should  kick  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 

You'd  far  better  go  and  lie  down.  You'll  only  say 
something  which  you'll  regret. 

GERALD. 

I  suppose  you're  not  for  a  moment  under  the 
impression  that  Mr?.  Dot  cares  twopence  about  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 
May  I  ask  how  that  can  in  the  least  concern  you  1 

GERALD. 

Mrs.  Dot  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I'm  not  going 
to  see  her  made  ridiculous  by  a  conceited  nincompoop. 

BLENKINSOP. 

By  the  way,  has  it  slipped  your  memory  that  you're 
engaged  to  Miss  Sellenger  t 

GERALD. 
Good  Lord,  no ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  daresay  you  wish  it  had. 
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GERALD. 
That's  a  confounded  impertinent  thing  to  say. 

BLENKINSOP. 

My  dear  fellow,  I  never  saw  any  one  with  less 
common  sense  in  my  life.  Surely  it's  not  very  extra- 
ordinary that  the  same  tender  passion  which  inflames 
the  chaste  breasts  of  yourself  and  Miss  Sellenger, 
should  attack  the  equally  chaste  breasts  of  myself 
and  Mrs,  Worthley. 

GERALD. 
Don't  talk  such  twaddle. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  suppose  you'd  be  considerably  astonished  if  I  told 
you  that  I'd  just  asked  Mrs.  Dot  to  be  my  wife. 

GERALD. 
She  must  have  screamed  with  laughter. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

You  noticed  her  unconcealed  hilarity  when  you 
came  in. 

GERALD. 
[Going  up  to  him  quickly.]     You  don't  mean  it ! 

BLENKINSOP. 

No  man  is  quite  safe  from  the  toils  of  women  till 
he's  safely  in  his  grave.  And  even  then  a  feminine 
worm  probably  makes  a  dead  set  at  him. 
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GERALD. 
And  does  Mrs.  Dot — reciprocate  your  affection  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
Really  you  ask  me  a  very  delicate  question. 

GERALD. 

By  the  great  Harry,  the  man  thinks  she's  in  love 
with  him. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Rather  indignant.]  And  pray,  why  shouldn't  she  be 
just  as  much  in  love  with  me  as  with  you  ? 

GERALD. 
[With  a  burst  of  laughter.]  Ha,  ho,  ha. 

BLENKINSOP. 
What  the  blazes  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

GERALD. 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

BLENKINSOP. 
Shut  up,  you  blithering  idiot ! 

GERALD. 

[Still  laughing.]  She  has  made  a  fool  of  you. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  [Seriously.]  And  did  you  really  think 
any  woman  would  care  for  you  ?  My  poor  Blenkinsop  ! 
My  poor,  poor  Blenkinsop  ! 
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BLENKINSOP. 

You're  a  jackanapes,  sir,  you're  an  impudent  jacka- 
napes. And  why  not,  pray  ? 

GERALD. 

[Furiously.]  Because  you're  revolting  to  look  upon, 
and  your  conversation  is  inexpressibly  tedious. 

BLENKINSOP. 
It's  charming  of  you  to  say  so. 

GERALD. 
.    If  you  want  to  marry  any  one,  marry  Lady  Sellenger. 

BLENKINSOP. 

You  are  evidently  under  the  impression  that  if  a 
woman  can't  be  so  fortunate  as  to  marry  you,  she  had 
far  better  retire  into  a  nunnery. 

GERALD. 
You're  a  cantankerous  cynic  and  a  fatuous  donkey. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  like  the  delicacy  with  which  you  express  your 
appreciation  of  my  merits. 

GERALD. 

Listen  to  me,  Blenkinsop  !  Clear  out  of  the  house 
before  you  make  a  greater  mess  of  things  than  you 
have  already.  Mrs.  Dot  would  as  soon  marry  her 
groom  as  marry  you. 
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BLENKINSOP. 

You   think   it's  quite  impossible  that  she  should 
ever  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ? 

GERALD. 
Not  only  impossible,  but  grotesque. 

[BLENKINSOP  goes  to  the  drawer  in  which  is  the 
licence  and  takes  it  out. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  would   interest  you  to  inspect 
this  document. 

[GERALD  takes  it  and  looks  at  it,  dumfounded, 

GERALD. 
It's  a  special  licence. 

BLENKINSOP. 
So  much  less  bother  than  banns,  you  know. 

GERALD. 
James  Blenkinsop. 

BLENKINSOP. 
And  Frances  Annandale  Worthley. 

GERALD. 

It's  a  mistake  !     It's  all  a  preposterous  mistake. 
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BLENKINSOP. 

You  see,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  calls  me  his 
right  well-beloved  brother.  Friendly,  isn't  it  ? 

[GERALD  violently  tears  it  in  pieces  and  flings 
them  on  the  ground.  BLENKINSOP  gives  a 
sigh  of  relief.  GERALD  stalks  out  of  the 
room  into  the  garden.  BLENKINSOP  goes  to 
the  door  and  waves  his  hand  at  him.  MRS. 
DOT  comes  in.  She  has  discovered  that 
BLENKINSOP  has  been  making  a  fool  of  her. 

BLENKINSOP. 
He's  torn  up  your  precious  licence. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Quickly.]  Which  one? 

BLENKINSOP. 

Ours,  of  course  Three  guineas  gone  bang,  my 
dear. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Counting  on  her  fingers.]  I'm  reckoning  how  many 
bottles  of  beer  the  British  public  will  have  to  drink 
for  us  to  buy  another. 

BLENKINSOP 

But  your  refusal  of  my  hand  will  happily  prevent 
you  from  going  to  that  expense,  Thereby  consider- 
ably forwarding  the  cause  of  temperance. 

MRS    DOT 
an    assumption    of  overwhelming   gravity.] 
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James,  I  have  been  thinking  over  all  you  said,  and  I 
am  willing  to  marry  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[A  chill  going  down  his  spine.]  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  I  cannot  accept  this 
sacrifice. 

MRS.  DOT. 

It  is  no  sacrifice  when  I  think  that  I  can  make 
you  happy. 

BLENKINSOP. 

But  you  mustn't  think  of  me.  It's  your  happiness 
that  we  have  to  consider.  Don't  let  a  momentary 
impulse  ruin  your  whole  life. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I've  thought  it  over  very  carefully.  I  cannot  resist 
your  passionate  pleading. 

BLENKINSOP. 

I  will  not  be  outdone  in  generosity.  You  have 
refused  me.  I  accept  your  refusal  as  final. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  never  realised  that  your  nature  was  so  great  and 
tender.  Every  word  you  say  makes  me  more  deter- 
mined to  devote  my  life  to  your  happiness. 

BLENKINSOP. 

My  dear  Dot,  much  as  I  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
your  sentiments,  I  must  confess  that  I  could  never 
marry  a  woman  who  did  not  love  me. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

[As  though  she  were  struggling  with  her  modesty.]  I 
see  that  you  want  to  force  from  me  the  avowal  that 
is  so  hard  to  make.  Oh,  you  men  ! 

BLENKIXSOP. 

Good  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  in  love 
with  me  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Languishing.]  James.     Is  it  so  very  wonderful  ? 

BLENKIXSOP. 

Half  an  hour  ago  you  said  you  couldn't  stand  me  at 
any  price. 

MRS.  DOT. 

It's  a  woman's  privilege  to  change  her  mind.  The 
passion  which  you  threw  into  your  proposal  has 
completely  changed  me.  I  am  touched  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  you  flung  your  heart  at  my 
feet.  I  have  struggled,  but  I  cannot  resist.  Take 
me  in  your  arms,  James,  and  never  let  me  go. 

BLENKINSOP. 

Dot,  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you.  I  didn't 
mean  a  word  I  said. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Ah,  James,  do  not  jest, 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  assure  you  I'm  perfectly  serious.     You  taunted 
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me  that  I  couldn't  make  love,  so  I  just  let  myself  go 
to  show  you  I  could.  I  daresay  it  was  a  silly  joke, 
but  it  certainly  was  a  joke. 

MRS.  Dor. 

[LTnmoved.]  James,  every  word  you  say  increases 
my  admiration  for  you.  I  can't  think  now  how  I  was 
ever  blind  to  your  great  affection. 

BLENKINSOP. 
But  don't  you  hear  what  I  say  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Do  you  think  you  can  take  me  in  so  easily  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
You  don't  believe  me  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Not  a  word. 

BLEXKINSOP. 

[Thoroughly  alarmed.]  Now,  look  here.  I  don't 
love  you,  I've  never  loved  you,  and  I  never  shall  love 
you.  I  can't  put  it  any  clearer  than  that. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[With  rapture.]  God,  how  he  adores  me  ! 

BLEXKINSOP. 
I  say,  look  here,  this  is  a  bit  too  thick. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

I  know  you  only  say  these  cruel  things  because 
you  think  I  should  be  throwing  myself  away  on  you. 

BLENKINSOP. 
\_Huffily.~\  I  don't  know  about  that. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  cannot  bear  to  think  that  I  should  accept  you 
from  pity.  But  it  isn't  that,  James.  You  are 
handsome  and  noble  and  chivalrous.  How  shouldn't 
a  woman  love  you  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  reciprocate  your  passion. 

MRS.  DOT. 

You  can't  deceive  me  so  easily  as  that,  James. 
I  know  you  love  me.  We  women  have  such  quick 
intuitions. 

BLENKINSOP. 

So  you  always  say. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  see  you  simply  quivering  with  restrained  emotion. 
Oh,  James,  James,  you've  made  me  so  happy. 

[She  flings  herself  on  his  bosom  and  pretends  to 
burst  into  tears. 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  say,  take  care.     Supposing  somebody  saw  us, 
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MRS.  DOT. 
I  should  like  all  the  world  to  see  us. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
But  it's  devilish  compromising. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  want  to  compromise  myself.  Only  thus  can 
I  make  you  certain  of  my  love.  Oh,  think  of  the 
many  happy  yeai'd  we  shall  spend  in  one  another's 
arms,  James. 

BLENKINSOP. 

[Extricating  himself  from  her  embrace.]  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  say  to  undeceive  you  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Nothing  !     I  am  yours  till  death. 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  will  never  give  way  to  my  sense  of  humour  again. 

MRS."  DOT. 

[Archly.]  Do  you  mind  if  I  leave  you  just  for  one 
minute  ?  After  so  much  agitation  I  must  really  go 
and  powder  my  nose. 

BLENKINSOP. 
[IromcaUv^l  Pray  don't  let  me  detain  you. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Remember  I  am  yours  till  death. 
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BLEXKIXSOP. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so. 

[She  goes  out.  He  rings  the  bell  impatiently. 
THE  BUTLER  comes  in. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Tell  my  servant  I  want  him. 

[THE  BUTLER  goes  out.  BLEXKIXSOP  walks 
up  and  doivn,  wringing  his  hands.  THE 
SERVANT  enters. 

George,  pack  up  my  things  at   once    and  get   the 
motor.     There's  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

GEORGE. 
Are  you  going  away,  sir  ? 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

[Flying  into  a  passion.]  You  blithering  fool,  do  you 
suppose  I  should  want  my  things  packed  if  I  were 
staying  ?  I'm  going  abroad  to -night. 

GEORGE. 
Very  well,  sir. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

You  must  take  the  train  and  go  to  Cook's  at  once 
and  get  some  tickets. 

GEORGE, 
Very  well,  sir.     Where  to,  sir  ? 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
Don't  argue,  sir,  but  do  as  I  tell  you. 
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.    GEORGE. 
I  must  know  where  to  get  the  tickets  for,  sir. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

Ob,  what  it  is  to  have  a  fool  for  a  servant !  Take 
a  month's  notice.  I  dismiss  you.  Where  to,  sir? 
Anywhere,  sir?  Somewhere  that's  a  damned  long 
way  off.  South  Africa !  I'll  go  and  shoot  lions  in 
Uganda.  And  if  there  isn't  a  boat  sailing  at  once, 
I'll  go  to  America  and  shoot  grizzlies  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

GEORGE. 

Very  dangerous  climate,  sir. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

Dangerous  climate,  sir  ?  I  would  have  you  know 
it's  not  half  such  a  dangerous  climate  as  the  valley  of 
the  Thames. 

GEORGE. 
Very  good,  sir. 

[He  goes  out.     MRS.  DOT  conies  in.     At  the 
xiyht  of  her  BLEXKIXSOP  at  once  cools  down. 

MRS.  DOT. 

James,  dear,  did  I  hear  you  give  orders  for  your 
things  to  be  packed  up  ? 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

[Calmly.]  No,  my  love.  What  could  have  put  such 
an  idea  in  your  head  ? 
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MRS.  DOT. 
You  wouldn't  leave  me — darling  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

My  angel,  nothing  now  shall  tear  me  from  your 
side. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Dearest ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
[Trying  to  restrain  himself J\  Pet! 

[He  goes  into  the  garden.  MRS.  DOT  begins  to 
laugh.  FREDDIE  comes  in,  with  letters  in 
his  hand. 

FREDDIE. 
I  say,  I  wish  you'd  just  have  a  look  at  these  letters. 

MRS,  DOT. 

Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you , 
Freddie.  [She  takes  one  of  the  letters  and  reads.}  "  I 
am  directed  by  Mrs.  Worthley  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  recent  addition  to  your  family,  but  to  express  her 
regret  that  she  cannot  accede  to  your  request."  How 
brutal  you  are,  Freddie  !  Surely  Mrs.  Murphy  is  an 
old  friend. 

FREDDIE. 

I  looked  her  out  in  my  note-book.  Six  months  ago 
we  sent  her  fifteen  pounds  because  she  had  nine 
children.  Now  she  has  eleven. 
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MRS.  DOT. 

And  yet  they  complain  that  the  birth-rate  is 
falling.  I  think  we'd  better  send  her  five  pounds. 

FREDDIE. 

You  really  can't  encourage  a  woman  who  has  twins 
twice  a  year,  when  her  husband  is  not  only  bed-ridden 
but  a  hopeless  lunatic. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Perhaps  she  is  a  little  prolific. 

FREDDIE. 

Here  is  my  answer  to  Mrs-  MacTavish,  who  wants 
help  to  bury  a  husband. 

Mns.  DOT. 
Poor  thing  !     You'd  better  send  her  ten  pounds. 

FREDDIE. 

I've  answered  :  "  Madam,  I  regret  to  see  that  this 
is  the  third  time  you  have  lost  your  husband  within 
two  years.  The  mortality  among  the  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen on  whom  you  bestow  your  hand  is  so  great 
that  I  can  only  recommend  you  in  future  to  remain  a 
widow.  Yours  faithfully,  Frederick  Perkins." 

MRS.  Dor. 

[Reading  a  letter  ichich  he  hands  to  her.~\  "  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  wooden  leg  for  which  Mr«. 
"\Vorthley  paid  for  last  year  has  proved  satisfactory, 
but  I  cannot  recommend  her  to  provide  you  with 
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another.  To  lose  one  leg  in  a  railway  accident  is  a 
misfortune,  but  to  lose  a  second  in  a  colliery  explosion 
points  to  carelessness."  That's  not  original,  Freddie. 

FREDDIE. 

I'm  so  hard  up,  I  can  only  afford  to  make  other 
people's  jokes. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[With  a  shrewd  look  at  him.]  Freddie,  I've  been  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  your  behaviour  during  the  last 
week.  I've  watched  you  carefully,  and  I'm  glad  to 
see  that  you've  done  all  that  was  possible  to  destroy 
poor  Nellie's  affection  for  you. 

FREDDIE. 
[Gravely.]  I've  tried  to  do  my  duty. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  know.  And  in  recognition  of  this  I  want  you  to 
accept  a  little  present.  Where  is  my  cheque-book  ? 

FREDDIE. 

[Producing  it  promptly.]  Oh,  no,  really,  I  shouldn't 
like  you  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  [Putting  it  in 
front  of  her,  and  giving  her  a  pen.]  I  feel  that  I'm  amply 
paid  for  all  that  I  do  for  you.  I  simply  can't  accept 
anything  more. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  object. 

[She  ivrites,  and  he  watches  her  carefully. 
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FREDDIE. 

Five  hundred  pounds.  Oh,  you  are  a  ripper  !  But 
why  on  earth  do  you  give  me  that  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

It  may  be  useful  to  you.  Suppose  you  had  an  idea 
of  getting  married,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  have  a  sum  like  that  in  your  pocket. 

FREDDIE. 
But  I'm  not  thinking  of  getting  married. 

Mas.  DOT. 

Aren't  you  ?  I  suppose  you  know  that  when  you 
do,  I'm  proposing  to  give  you  two  thousand  a  year. 

FREDDIE. 
I  say,  that's  awfully  good  of  you. 

\IIe  takes  the  cheque  and  gloats  over  it.  MRS. 
DOT  quickly  takes  a  special  licence  out  of 
the  drawer  and  jnits  it  on  the  table. 

MRS.  Dor. 
Now  I'm  going  for  a  turn  in  the  garden. 

FREDDIE. 
You  are  a  brick. 

[SJte  goes  out.  As  soon  as  he  sees  tJie  coast  is 
clear,  he  gives  a  peculiar  whistle.  NELLIE 
comes  in. 
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NELLIE. 

I  thought  your  whistle  was  never  coming.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  on  the  river.  I  had  to  invent  all 
sorts  of  excuses. 

FREDDIE. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  somehow  we  never 
manage  to  get  a  minute  by  ourselves. 

NELLIE. 

It's  perfectly  maddening.  What  a  good  idea  it 
was  of  yours  to  meet  in  the  garden- after  they'd  all 
gone  to  bed. 

FREDDIE. 
Was  it  my  idea  ?     I  always  thought  it  was  yours  ! 

NELLIE. 

[With  wounded  dignity.]  It's  not  likely  I  should 
have  proposed  a  thing  like  that. 

FREDDIE. 
No,«  it  isn't  likely. 

NELLIE. 

I'm  perfectly  distracted.  If  you  only  knew  how 
that  man  bores  me  ! 

FREDDIE. 
I  can't  think  what  you  ever  saw  in  him. 

NELLIE. 
I  was  never  really  fond  of  him,  you  know.     I  only 
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accepted  him  because  he  was  so  desperately  in  love 
with  me,  and  mamma  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

FREDDIE. 
"When  did  you  first  know  that  you  cared  for  me  ? 

NELLIE. 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  think  as  soon  as  ever  I  found 
out  you  were  in  love  with  me. 

FREDDIE. 
[Rather  taken  aback.]  Oh  ! 

NELLIE. 
When  did  you  begin  to  love  me  ? 

FREDDIE. 

Well,  you  know,  I  was  awfully  flattered  by  your 
caring  for  me. 

NELLIE. 

Oh  !  ...  [There  is  a  paitse.]  I  don't  think  I  quite 
understand. 

FREDDIE. 

[Opening  his  arms.]  Darling ! 

NELLIE. 

[Cuddling  in  them.]  Oh,  it  makes  me  feel  so  delight- 
fully wicked.  I  know  1  oughtn't  to  let  you  kiss  me. 
I  know  it's  treachery  to  poor  Gerald. 

FllKDDIE. 

He  isn't  worthy  of  you. 
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NELLIE. 

He  simply  worships  the  ground  I  tread  on.  i  am 
a  perfect  beast. 

FREDDIE. 
We're  treating  him  shamefully. 

NELLIE. 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself. 

FREDDIE 
Poor  Gerald.  .  .  ,  He  is  an  ass,  isn't  he  ? 

NELLIE. 
Oh,  awful         \They  both  go  into  shrieks  of  laughter. 

NELLIE. 
Take  care ! 

[MRS.  DOT  comes  in  with  flowers  in  her  hands. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Did  I  leave  my  scissors  here  ?  Just  see  if  you  can 
find  them,  Freddie.  Perhaps  they're  in  the  next 
room,  [fie  goes  out.]  I  wonder  if  I  left  them  on  the 
writing-table. 

[NELLIE  looks,  sees  the  licence}  starts,  and  turns 
round  to  hide  it. 

NELLIE 
[Agitated     No,  there's  nothing  here  at  all. 

[FREDDIE  comes  in  with  the  scissors. 
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FREDDIE. 
Here  they  are  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Thanks  so  much.  [She  goes  out. 

NELLIE. 

Freddie,  how  could  you  be  so  incautious  ?  It  was 
only  by  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  that  I  was  able 
to  hide  it. 

FREDDIE. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

NELLIE. 

You  ought  to  have  told  me.  I  don't  think  it  was 
nice  of  you  to  get  a  licence  without  saying  a  word  to 
me  about  it.  I  think  it  was  a  great  liberty. 

FREDDIE. 
A  licence  ? 

NELLIE. 

You  must  know  that  I  can't  marry  you.  Nothing 
will  induce  me  to  break  my  promise  to  Gerald.  I'm 
very  angry  with  you. 

FREDDIE. 
I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you're  talking  about. 

NELLIE. 
How  can  you  tell  such  stories? 

[She  hands  him  the  licence.     He  stares  at  it, 
utterly  astonished. 
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FREDDIE. 
Where  did  you  find  this  ? 

NELLIE. 

It  was  lying  on  the  writing-table.  I  suppose  you're 
not  going  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.  [fie  stares  at  it 
still.]  Freddie,  how  bold  of  you !  But  you  really 
couldn't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I'd  consent  to 
run  away  with  you.  Oh,  Freddie,  I'm  so  flattered. 
How  you  must  love  me  ! 

FREDDIE. 

[To  himself.]  Two  thousand  a  year!  [Zfo  takes  the 
cheftie  from  his  pocket  and  looks  at  it.  Suddenly  light 
daions  on  him.  lie  puts  cheque  and  licence  back  into 
his  pocket.]  It's  fairly  clear  that  a  licence  couldn't 
have  got  there  by  itself. 

NELLIE. 
What  on  earth  made  you  think  of  sending  for  it? 

FREDDIE. 

[Brazenly.]  I  thought  it  was  the  only  way  to 
win  you. 

NELLIE. 
Have  you  had  it  long  ? 

FREDDIE. 

It  only  arrived  this  morning.  Look  here,  why 
shouldn't  we  bolt  ?  You  don't  care  a  straw  for 
Gerald,  and  you  do  care  for  me. 
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NELLIE. 

It  would  break  his  heart.  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't ! 
Besides,  where  are  we  to  bolt  to  ?  I  daren't.  Mamma 
would  never  forgive  me. 

FREDDIE. 

You  see,  with  this  we  can  be  married  anywhere. 
Let's  jump  into  the  motor  and  go  down  to  my  father 
near  Oxford.  We  shall  arrive  by  dinner-time,  and 
he'll  marry  us  to-morrow  morning. 

NELLIE. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  your  father's  in  the  Church  ? 

FREDDIE. 

Of  course  he's  in  the  Church.  I  was  most  careful 
in  my  choice  of  a  parent. 

NELLIE. 

Ob,  how  clever  of  you  to  have  a  father  who's  a 
clergyman !  You  think  of  everything,  Freddie. 

FREDDIE. 

Look  here,  there's  not  a  minute  to  waste.  Will 
you  risk  it  ? 

NELLIE. 

No,  no,  no !  Freddie,  how  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
thing.  .  .  .  I'll  just  go  and  put  on  my  hat. 

FREDDIE. 
You  brick. 
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[SJie  runs  out.  He  walks  up  and  down  excitedly. 
The  servants  bring  in  the  tea.  NELLIE  comes 
back  with  her  hat  on.] 

FREDDIE. 
Hurry  up ! 

NELLIE. 

This  is  romance,  isn't  it  ? 

[They  go  to  the  door  that  leads  into  the  garden, 
hand  in  hand.  They  are  confronted  by 
LADY  SELLEXGER  and  GERALD,  BLEXKINSOP 
and  Miss  MACGREGOR. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry? 
NELLIE. 

[Promptly.]  We  were  just  going  to  call  you  all  in 
to  tea.  [MRS.  DOT  comes  in. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I've  just  had  the  motor  brought  round  in  case  any 
one  would  like  to  go  out. 

[She  goes  to  the  writing-table  to  see  if  the  licence 
has  been  removed.  They  all  sit  down  and 
have  tea. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

Nellie,    my    love,    I've    been    discussing    a    very 
important  matter  with  Gerald. 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  know.     You  asked  him  to  name  the  day, 
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LADY  SELLEXGER. 

I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  restrain  any  longer 
the  very  natural  impatience  of  these  young  things. 

NELLIE. 
[Aghast.]  And  what  did  Gerald  say  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
He  wishes  to  leave  it  entirely  to  you. 

NELLIE. 
I'm  sure  that's  very  obliging  of  him. 

GERALD. 
Xot  at  all. 

MRS.  DOT. 
Of  course,  he's  all  eagerness. 

GERALD. 
[Grimly.]  Yes. 

NELLIE. 

L  would  much  sooner — let  Gerald  fix  it  at  his  own 
convenience. 

LADY  SELLEXGER. 

I  think  it's  delightful,  the  way  they  give  in  to  one 
another. 

GERALD. 

We   shall  only  bore  Mrs.  Dot  if  we  discuss  the 
matter  now. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 

We're  all  old  friends  here.     I'm  sure  Mrs.  Dot  will 
help  us  with  her  advice. 

MRS.  DOT. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  these  matters  the  sooner 
the  better. 

BLENKINSOP. 

When  you  have  to  take  a  pill  the  best  thing  is  to 
swallow  it  down  without  thinking. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
Cynic  !  What  do  you  say  to  six  weeks  from  to-day  ? 

NELLIE. 
That  would  suit  me  beautifully. 

GERALD. 
Then  there's  no  more  to  be  said. 


LADY  SELLENGER. 

[NELLIE  gets  up. 


What  a  beautiful  thins  love  is ! 


NELLIE. 
[To  FREDDIE.]  Are  you  coming  ? 

FREDDIE. 
Certainly. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
i&eL]  Where  are  you  going,  Nellie  ? 
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NELLIE. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  promised  to  take  me  for  a  little 
drive  in  the  motor.  I  feel  it's  the  only  thing  to  send 
away  my  headache. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

[In  an  undertone.]  My  darling,  is  this  wise?  Re- 
member the  feelings  of  this  poor  young  man. 

NELLIE. 

[Also  in  an  undertone]  I  thought  you'd  like  an 
opportunity  of  talking  privately  to  Gerald. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
Why,  darling  ? 

NELLIE. 
Dear  mamma,  the  settlements. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

\Smiling  affectionately]  You  sweet,  practical  child  ! 
You'll  he  your  own  mother  again  at  my  age. 

NELLIE. 
May  I  go  then? 

LADY  SELLENUER. 
I  )o.     But  don't  be  away  very  long. 

NELLIE. 
|  Kissing  her]  Good-bye,  mammn. 

[She  goes  out  with  FREDDJF.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  sound  of  a  motor-horn  is  heard, 
as  they  drive  away. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 

The  dear  child,  she  has  such  a  sweet,  trusting 
nature.  You  must  kiss  me,  too,  Gerald ! 

'GERALD. 

I  shall  be  delighted,  I'm  sure. 

[She  puts  up  her  cheek,  which  he  kisses.     A 
SERVANT  comes  in  with  a  note, 

SERVANT. 

Miss  Sellenger  told  me  to  give  you  this  at  once, 
Madam. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Oh.  [She  opens  it  and  gives  a  cryj\  Good  heavens ! 
Oh,  the  deceitful  wretch  !  Lady  Sellenger,  how  shall 
1  tell  you?  It's  from  Nellie. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
From  Nellie  ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Reading.]  "  Dear  Mrs.  Dot,  I'm  just  off  to  many 
Freddie.  Break  it  to  Mamma  gently." 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

[Starting  up.~\  Impossible  !  Stop  them  !  Stop  them  ! 
Where  are  they  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 

[heading.}  "  I  couldn't  marry  Gerald.  He's  too 
great  a" — there's  a  word  in  big  letters.  I  never  could 
read  capitals.  [She  hands  the  note  to  GERALD. 
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GERALD. 
The  word  is  "  B.  0.  R.  E." 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Pretending  to  be  much  surprised.]  Bore  ! 

BLENKINSOP. 
[With  immense  satisfaction.]   Bore  ! 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
[Meditatively.]  Bore ! 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Oh,  how  monstrous !  My  poor  Gerald,  what  shall 
I  do? 

[GERALD   goes    into   a    roar   of  laughter.     He 
laughs  louder  and  louder. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Gerald  !  Gerald  1  Don't !  Pull  youi-self  together. 
The  poor  boy,  he's  perfectly  hysterical.  Where  are 
my  salts?  Mrs.  Dot,  for  heaven's  sake  calm  him 
down.  Oh,  my  dear!  You  mustn't  upset  yourself 
yet. 

BLENKINSOP. 
He  looks  cut  up,  doesn't  he  ? 

LADY  SELLENGEH. 

We'll  pursue  them.  There's  no  harm  done  yet. 
We'll  catch  them.  I  promise  you  we'll  catch  them. 
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You  shall  marry  her,  Gerald,  if  I  have  to  drag  her  to 
church  by  the  hair  of  her  head. 

[At  this  he  stops  suddenly  and  stares  at  her  in 
dismay. 

GERALD. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

We  must  chase  them.  Where's  your  motor,  Mr. 
Blenkinsop?  Didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  the  fastest 
machine  in  England  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 
I  did  say  something  of  the  sort. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

We  shall  catch  them  up.  Gerald,  you  must  drive 
me.  I  can't  trust  any  one  else  to  go  fast  enough. 

MRS.  DOT. 
But  you  don't  know  which  way  they've  gone. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Don't  be  so  silly.  Of  course  they've  gone  to 
Brighton.  When  people  elope  they  always  go  to 
Brighton. 

[MRS.  DOT  slips  out  of  the  room. 

GERALD. 

And  what'll  you  do  if  we  come  up  to  them  ?  You 
can't  force  them  to  come  back. 
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LADY  SELLENGER. 

If  a  woman  can't  force  her  daughter  to  marry  any 
man  she  chooses,  I  don't  know  what  the  English 
nation  is  coming  to. 

GERALD. 

I  won't  marry  the  girl  against  her  will. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Fiddlededee  !  Of  course  you'll  marry  her.  Who 
is  this  creature  she's  run  away  with  ?  Perkins ! 
Perkins  with  a  P.  I  never  heard  anything  so 
ridiculous.  Do  you  suppose  my  daughter  is  going 
to  be  Mrs.  Perkins — Perkins  with  a  P  ? 

BLENKINSOP. 

You  couldn't  very  well  spell  it  with  a  W  could 
you? 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
Hold  your  impudent  tongue,  sir ! 

GERALD. 

Now,  let's  have  this  out  and  be  done  with  it.  I'm 
no  more  in  love  with  Nellie  than  she  is  with  me, 
I  was  going  to  marry  her  because  I'd  promised  to. 
and  it  seemed  a  low  down  trick  to  draw  back  .  .  . 

LADY  SELLENGER. 
The  man's  mad.     The  shock  has  turned  his  brain. 

GERALD, 
When  I  heard  she'd  bolted,  I  could  have  jumped  for 
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joy.  I  seem  to  have  awaked  out  of  a  ghastly  night- 
mare. Nothing  will  induce  me  to  try  and  catch  her 
up. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

You  monster !  How  dare  you  trifle  with  the 
affections  of  my  daughter !  You  don't  mean  to  stand 
by  and  see  her  marry  a  man  called  Perkins  ! 

GERALD. 

I  wouldn't  even  mind  if  she  married  a  man  called 
Vere  de  Yere. 

LADY  SELLENGER. 

Yery  well,  then,  the  chauffeur  shall  drive  me. 
You're  a  heartless  brute.  Perkins  with  a  Pf  And 
penniless  to  boot. 

[She  flounces  out  of  the  room  and  bangs  the  door. 

GERALD. 
Where's  Mrs.  Dot  ?  [He  goes  into  the  garden . 

BLEXKIXSOP. 

What  a  charming  mother-in-law  that  woman  will 
make! 

[MRS.  DOT  comes  in  with  a  large  kitchen  knife 
in  one  hand  and  a,  y>oker  in  the  other. 


IVe  done  it ! 
Done  what  ? 


MRS.  DOT. 
BLEXKINSOP. 
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Lady  Sellenger  thinks  she's  going  in  your  motor, 
but  she  isn't. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
[Starting  up]  What  have  you  done  to  my  motor  ? 

Mns.  DOT. 

As  soon  as  she  talked  of  it,  I  ran  to  the  kitchen  and 
seized  this  knife  and  I  seized  this  poker. 


Woman  ! 


BLEXKINSOP. 
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I've   ripped  up  all    the   tyres,  they're   simply  in 
ribands,  James. 


BLENKIXSOP. 


Good  Lord  ! 


MRS.  DOT. 

I  don't  know  what  I've  done  to  the  steering  gear, 
but  I  know  it'll  never  work  again.  Oh,  it's  in  an 
awful  state. 

BLEXKINSOP. 

But  that's  a  bran-new  motor.  I've  just  paid 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  it. 

M  its.  DOT. 
And  so  that  there  shouldn't  be  any  risk  I  opened  the 
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place  where  the  works  are,  and  I  rummaged  around 
with  the  poker.     I  think  I've  smashed  everything. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Oh  !  Oh  !  .  [He  buries  his  head  in  his  hands. 

MRS.  DOT. 

The  thing's  a  wreck  and  a  ruin.    You  should  have 
seen  the  tyres  go  flop,  flop,  flop. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
But  I'm  going  to  race  next  week. 

MKS.  DOT. 

It'll  be  impossible  to  move  it  for  a  month.     It  is 
in  a  state. 

BLENKINSOP. 
Eighteen  hundred  pounds ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

I  don't  know  how  much  it'll  cost  to  put   right. 
You  don't  mind,  James,  do  you  ? 

BLEXKINSOP. 
Mind! 

MRS.  DOT. 
I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  cross  with  me. 

BLEXKIXSOP. 
[Furiously.]  Oh ! 
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You  won't  let  this  disturb  your  affection  for  me  ? 
Remember  that  you're  going  to  marry  me. 

BLENKIXSOP. 
Marry  you.     I'd  rather  marry  my  cook. 

[fie  flings  out  of  the  room. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Looking  after  him,  innocently.]  He  is  in  a  temper, 
isn't  he  ?  It's  very  hard  to  please  everybody  in 
this  life. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
You're  quite  incorrigible. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Would  you  mind  taking  these  implements  away  ? 
I'm  really  very  tired. 

AUNT  ELIZA. 
I  suppose  breaking  motors  is  rather  hard  work, 

MRS.  DOT. 
And  you  get  very  little  thanks  for  it. 

[AUNT  ELIZA  (joes  out.  MRS.  DOT  sinks  into  a 
chair,  icith  a  sigh  of  relief.  GERALD  comes 
in.  She  realises  that  he  is  behindlher,  but 
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pretends  not  to  notice  him.     He  conies  up 
softly. 

GERALD. 
Dot! 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Pretending  to  start.]  Oh,  how  you  frightened  me  ! 
You  might  remember  that  my  nerves  are  in  a  very 
agitated  state. 

GERALD. 

You  asked  me  a  question  a  little  while  ago.  I  can 
answer  it  now. 

MRS.  DOT. 

I'm  so  sorry,  I've  quite  forgotten  what  it  was.  It 
can't  have  been  of  the  smallest  importance. 

GERALD. 
You  asked  me  if  I  loved  you. 

MRS.  DOT. 
How  absurd  !     And  do  you  ? 

GERALD. 

With  all  my  heart,  and  I've  loved  you  passionately 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you. 

MRS.  DOT. 
With  never  a  day  off? 
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GERAID. 

With  never  a  day  off.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  every 
minute,  and  yet  I  couldn't. be  such  a  cad. 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Sarcastically.]  It's  awfully  nice  of  you  to  say  all 
this,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  flattered  I  am. 

GERALD. 
Dot! 

MRS.  DOT. 

Only  it's  rather  late  in  the  day.  I've  promised 
my  hand  and  heart  to  James  Blenkinsop. 

GERALD. 
Fiddle ! 

MRS.  DOT. 

[Raising  her  eyebrows.]  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 
i 

GERALD. 
[Firmly.]  Fiddle.! 

MRS.  DOT. 

Are  you  under  the  delusion  that  because  a  happy 
chance  has  freed  you  from  a  previous  engagement, 
I'm  going  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  leap  into  your 
arms  ? 

GERALD. 

You  know,  women  are  brutes.  One  tries  to  do  the 
straight  thing  and  Lehave  more  or  less  like  a  white 
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man,  and  they  make  you  feel  as  if  you'd  been  an  utter 
beast. 

MRS.  DOT. 

Do  you  know  why  Nellie  jilted  you  ?  Because 
you're  a  bore. 

GERALD. 

[/Smiling.]  I  daresay  I'm  very  stupid.  I  suppose 
that's  why  I  love  you  so  much. 

MRS.  DOT. 

My  dear  Gerald,  you  were  cured  of  your  passion  for 
Nellie  in  a  month.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  week  in 
Paris  will  make  your  heart  whole  once  more. 

GERALD. 
[Calmly]  Are  you  packing  me  off  by  any  chance  ? 

MRS.  DOT. 
Marked — damaged. 

GERALD 
[With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. ~]  Then  Good-bye ! 

MRS.  DOT. 
Bon  voyage. 

[ffe  turns  to  go  and  walks  slowly  to  the  door. 
She  seizes  a  cushion  and  throios  it  at  him, 
then  turns  her  back  on  him.  He  stops, 
picks  up  the  cushion  and  gravely  brings  it 
to  her. 


MRS.  DOT 

GERALD. 
I  think  you  dropped  something. 

MRS.  DOT. 
[Gravely.]  Thank  you. 

[He  looks  at  her,  with  a  smile.     She  begins  to 
laugh.     Suddenly  he  takes  her  in  his  arms. 


GERALD. 


You  silly  little  fool. 


THE  END 
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THE    FIRST   ACT 

SCENE  :  The  lounge  and  winter  garden  of  the  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel.  There  are  palms  and  flowers  in 
profusion,  and  numbers  of  little  tables,  surrounded 
each  by  two  or  three  chairs.  Several  people  are  seated, 
drinking  coffee  and  liquenrs.  At  the  back  ajtight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  restaurant,  separated  from  the 
ivinter  gardtn  by  a  leaded  glass  partitionand  swing- 
ing doors.  In  the  restaurant  a  band  is  playing. 

TII-O  or  three  waiters  in  uniform  are  standing  about  or 
serving  customers. 

AMBROSE  HOLLAND  and  LADY  WANLEY  come  out  from 
the  restaurant.  He  is  a  well-dressed,  elegant 
man  of  five  and  thirty.  A'Ae  is  a  handsome  widow 
of  uncertain  age. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

[Pouring  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.]  Where  slmll  wo 
sit  ! 
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HOLLAND. 

Let  us  choose  a  retired  corner  where  we  can  gossip 
in  peace. 

LADY  WANLEY, 

Nonsense  !  I  didn't  come  to  the  Grand  Babylon  in 
order  to  blush  unseen.  I  caught  sight  of  a  number 
of  people  during  luncheon,  who  I'm  quite  determined 
shall  catch  sight  of  me  now. 

HOLLAND. 
I  was  sufficiently  gallant  to  have  eyes  for  you  only. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
[Pointing  to  a  table.]  Shall  we  sit  there  ? 

HOLLAND. 

D'you  mind  sitting  on  the  other  side  ?  The  waiter's 
rather  a  pal  of  mine. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
[Sitting  down.]  What  queer  friends  you  have. 

HOLLAND. 
Waiter. 

A  WAITER. 

[Coming  forward.}  Your  waiter  will  be  here  in  one 
minute,  sir. 

HOLLAND. 

[To  LADY  WANLEY.]  You  see,  I've  knocked  about 
in  so  many  places  that  I  have  friends  in  every  city  in 
the  world  and  every  rank  in  life. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

I  suppose  you  saw  the  Parker- Jennings  ?  They 
were  sitting  three  tables  from  us. 

HOLLAND. 
I  did. 

LADY  WAN  LEY. 

Do  you  know  that  she  cut  me  dead  when  I 
caine  in  ? 

HOLLAND. 

I've  long  told  you  that  Mrs.  Parker- Jennings  is 
growing  exclusive. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

But,  my  dear  Ambrose,  that  she  should  have  the 
impudence  to  cut  me.  .  .  . 

HOLLAND. 
[Smiling.]  I  respect  her  for  it. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you. 

HOLLAND. 

I  don't  think  it  does  much  credit  to  her  heart,  but 
it  certainly  does  to  her  understanding.  She  has  dis- 
covered that  a  title  nowadays  is  not  nearly  such  a  good 
passpi.rt  to  the  world  of  fashion  as  she  thought  it  was. 
She  knows  you're  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  she's 
realised  that  in  Society  the  poor  are  quite  rightly 
hated  and  despised  by  all  who  know  them. 
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LADY  WAN  LEY. 

Yes,  but  remember  the  circumstances.  Five  years 
ago  the  Parker-Jennings  didn't  know  a  soul  in  the 
world.  They'd  lived  in  Brixton  all  their  lives. 

HOLLAND. 

It  has  been  whispered  to  me  that  in  those  days 
they  were  known  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Jennings — 
not  nearly  so  smart,  is  it  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 

He  used  to  go  to  the  City  every  morning  with  a 
black  bag  in  one  hand  and  an  umbrella  in  the  other. 

HOLLAND. 
I  wish  that  confounded  waiter  would  come. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

One  day  an  uncle  in  the  North,  from  whom  they 
vaguely  had  expectations,  died  suddenly  and  left  them 
nearly  two  millions. 

HOLLAND. 

Some  people  are  so  lucky  in  the  way  they  choose 
their  uncles. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

He  was  a  hardware  manufacturer,  and  no  one 
dreamt  that  he  had  a  tenth  part  of  that  fortune.  I 
came  across  them  in  Switzerland  and  found  they  were 
looking  for  a  house. 
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HOLLAND 

So,  with  a  burst  of  hospitality,  you  asked  them 
down  to  Taverner,  and  they  took  it  for  twenty-one 
years. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

I  introduced  them  to  every  one  in  the  county.  I 
gave  little  parties  so  that  they  might  meet  people. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  the  woman  cuts  me. 

HOLLAND, 

[Dryly.]  You  have  left  out  an  essential  detail  in 
the  account  of  your  relations  with  these  good  folk. 


LADY 
Have  I  ? 

IIOT.LAXI). 

\Smiling.\  You  have  omitted  to  mention  that  when 
they  took  Taverner  they  agreed  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
rent. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

They  could  well  afford  it.  Besides,  it  was  a  historic 
place.  It  was  worth  whatever  I  could  get  for  it. 

HOLLAND. 

Parker-Jennings  may  be  very  vulgar,  but  he's  as 
shrewd  a  man  as  you'd  find  anywhere  between  Park 
Lane  and  Jerusalem. 

LAUY  WAXLEY. 
I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  'you're  talking  about. 
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HOLLAND. 

Haven't  you  ?  Well,  then,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  Mr.  Parker- Jennings  gave  you  such  an  enor- 
mous rent  for  Taverner,  it  was  on  a  certain  under- 
standing. He  was  wise  enough  to  find  out  that  people 
can  live  in  Cheshire  all  their  lives  and  never  know  a 
soul.  I  don't  suppose  he  put  it  in  the  agreement 
between  you,  but  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  he 
took  your  place  only  on  the  condition  that  you  should 
get  every  one  to  call. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

[After  a  brief  pause.]  I  was  crippled  with  mortgages, 
and  I  had  to  send  my  boys  to  Eton. 

HOLLAND. 

Good  heavens,  I'm  not  blaming  you.  I  only  wish 
to  point  out  that  if  you  introduced  Mrs.  Jennings  to 
your  friends,  it  was  a  matter  of  business  rather  than 
of  sentiment, 

LADY  WANLEY. 

\With  a  little  laugh.]  I  suppose  you  think  it's  very 
natural  that  she  should  wish  to  kick  away  the  ladder 
by  which  she  climbed. 

[A  WAITER  comes  up  to  HOLLAND. 

WAITER  (JACK  STUAW). 
Yes,  sir. 

HOLLAND. 

Two  coffees  and  two  Benedictines.  But  you're  not 
my  usual  waiter.  Where's  Pierre  { 
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WAITER. 

[Blandly.]  He's  attending  the  funeral  of  an  elderly 
female  relative,  sir. 

[HOLLAND  looks  up  quickly, and  then  stares  in 
a  puzzled  way. 

HOLLAND. 

I  seem  to  know  your  face.  Have  I  seen  you 
anywhei*e? 

WAITER. 
[  With  a  smile.]  Mr.  Ambrose  Holland,  I  think. 

HOLLAND. 
Jack  Straw  !     What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  fellow,  it  is  possible  to  be  no  less  of  a 
philosopher  in  the  uniform  of  a  waiter  at  the  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel  than  in  the  gown  of  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  [He  goes  out. 

LADY  WAN  LEY. 

[Laughing.]  It's  really  very  odd  that  waiters  should 
address  you  as  my  dear  fellow. 

HOLLAND. 
What  an  extraordinary  encounter ! 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Please  tell  me  who  your  friend  is. 
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HOLLAND. 
I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
My  dear  Ambrose. 

HOLLAND. 

I  first  met  him  in  the  States.  I  was  in  considerable 
financial  difficulties  in  those  days — it's  three  or  four 
years  ago  now — and  I  got  a  small  part  in  a  travelling 
company.  Jack  Straw  was  a  member  of  it,  and  we 
became  great  friends. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Is  that  his  name  ? 

HOLLAND. 
So  he  assures  me. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
It's  very  improbable,  isn't  it  ? 

HOLLAND. 

Very.  I  believe  Jack  Straw  was  a  highwayman, 
or  something  like  that,  and  he's  given  his  name  to  a 
public -house  in  Hampstead. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
He  must  be  an  extraordinary  man. 

HOLLAND. 

He  is.  I  don't  know  whether  I  admire  most  his 
self-assurance  or  his  resourcefulness.  I  spent  with 
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him  the  last  two  years  before  my  ship  came  home. 
We  had  some  pretty  rough  times  together,  but  he  was 
a  pillar  of  strength.  Difficulties  seemed  to  arise  only 
that  he  might  surmount  them. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
He  sounds  quite  splendid. 

HOLLAND. 

The  worst  of  living  with  him  was  that  you  had  no 
breathing-time.  He's  a  man  with  an  uncontrollable 
love  of  adventure.  Prosperity  bores  him  to  death, 
and  time  after  time,  when  we'd  managed  to  get  out 
of  rough  water  into  smooth,  he'd  throw  up  everything 
for  some  wild  goose  chase. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
But  who  are  his  people  ? 

HOLLAND. 

Heaven  only  knows.  I  know  he  isn't  English, 
though  he  speaks  it  wonderfully. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Is  he  by  way  of  being  a  gentleman  ? 

HOLLAND. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  he's  thoroughly  at  home  in 
whatever  society  he  finds  himself. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I  daresay  that's  not  a  bad  definition  of  a  gentleman. 
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HOLLAND. 

He's  sailed  before  the  mast,  been  a  bar-tender  in 
New  York,  and  an  engine-driver  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  He's  been  a  miner  up  in  the  Klondyke,  and 
he's  worked  on  a  ranch  in  Texas.  And  if  he's  a 
waiter  now,  I  daresay  he'll  be  an  organ-grinder  next 
week,  and  a  company-promoter  the  week  after.  I've 
seen  half  a  dozen  fortunes  within  his  grasp,  and 
he's  let  them  all  slip  through  his  fingers  from  sheer 
indifference  to  money. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Here  he  is  with  the  coffee. 

[JACK  STRAW  comes  in  with  coffee  and  liqueurs. 

HOLLAND. 

I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  allowing 
you  to  wait  on  me,  if  1  did  not  feel  certain  that  it 
appeals  enormously  to  your  sense  of  humour. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  will  feel  a  natural 
hesitation  about  giving  me  a  tip.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  shall  feel  none  about  taking  it. 

HOLLAND. 

It's  thoughtful  of  you  to  warn  me.  How  much  do 
I  owe  you  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Two  shillings  the  coffee  and  three  shillings  the 
liqueur.  The  prices  seem  exorbitant  to  me,  but  I 
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suppose  people  must  expect  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
letting  their  friends  see  them  at  the  best  hotel  in 
Europe. 

HOLLAND. 

[Putting  down  a  coin.]  Don't  bother  about  the 
change. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Half  a  sovereign.  My  dear  fellow,  when  you  offer 
me  a  tip  of  five  shillings  you  are  presuming  un- 
warrantably on  our  former  acquaintance. 

HOLLAND. 
[Helplessly.]  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  will  keep  one  shilling  as  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  my  services  and  return  you  four. 

HOLLAND. 
I  am  overpowered  by  your  condescension. 

JACK  STIIAW. 

\2'o  LAUY  WAXLEY,  who  has  jmt  a  ciyaretle  in  htr 
mouth. ~\  Light,  madam  ? 

HOLLAND. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  sit  down. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  would  be  eminently  improper.  Uosidcs,  I  have 
other  tables  to  attend  to.  But  I  shall  be  delighted 
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to  dine    with   you   to-night   if    you    have    no    other 
engagement. 

HOLLAND. 

It's  very  kind  of  you.  But  will  not  your  duties 
here  detain  you?  .  .  .  Mr.  Straw — Lady  Wanley. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Sowing.]  How  do  you  do.  I'm  only  engaged  here 
for  the  afternoon.  Your  ladyship  is  aware  that  the 
lower  orders  make  a  speciality  in  the  decease  of 
elderly  female  relatives. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I  have  often  been  impressed  by  the  piety  with 
which  they  bury  their  maternal  grandmothers. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  appears  that  Pierre,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  wished  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  widowed 
aunt,  the  relic  of  an  egg  importer  in  Soho,  and  a 
highly  respectable  person. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I  can  well  imagine  that  nothing  could  be  more 
respectable  than  to  import  eggs  to  Soho. 

JACK  STRAW. 

The  head-waiter,  who  is  an  excellent  fellow,  with 
female  relatives  of  his  own,  promised  to  overlook  his 
absence  if  he  could  find  a  substitute.  Pierre,  like 
myself,  is  a  person  of  somewhat  striking  physiquo 
and  could  find  no  one  able  to  wear  his  clothes.  He 
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confided  his  distress  to  me,  and  I,  knowing  that  his 
uniform  would  fit  me  like  a  glove  offered,  at  once  to 
step  into  the — breach. 

HOLLAND. 

I  am  relieved  to  hear  that  your  appearance  in  this 
capacity  is  not  due  to  embarrassed  circumstances. 
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I  deplore  the  hastiness  of  your  reasoning.  .My 
circumstances  are  excessively  embarrassed.  Excuse 
me,  I  see  some  people  who  are  proposing  to  sit  at  one 
of  my  tables. 

[Meanwhile  people  have  been  comlmj  down!  from 
the  restaurant  and  sitliny  at  the  various 
tables.  Waiters  have  been  handing  them 
coffee.  HOHTOX  WrriiEus  and  Mas. 
WITHERS  come  doion,  accompanied  \>y  the 
RKV.  LK\VLS  AHUOTT  and  Mi:s.  AHHOTT 
(HOME).  JACK  STI;A\V  leave*  llor.LAM) 
and  LADY  WANLKY  to  attend  to  some  people. 


LADY 

There  are  the   Withers.     Why,  they've  got  Jlo.siu 
with  them  and  her  husband. 

\$he  (jetSVji  Kit'/  ijni'n  Inn-n,;!.-;  flu-    \\  I  IllKK.s.  //•/;(/ 

are  Itonest,  mmjili'  /»'"/!/<•,  nut  distinguigfod, 
I-".'    good-natured     mi-/     /•//<'///.     LI:\\I> 

Al:l;orr     rifl    "     ii'i<;--l<,nk'tn</,    frank 

/Htrxun.     iliiMi:  /x  very  pretty  ootd 

She  i* 
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LADY  WAXLEY. 

[Smiling  to  ROSIE.]  My  dear,  what  are  you  doing  in 
this  sink  of  iniquity?  I  am  surprised  to  see  you. 
And  Lewis ! 

[She  shakes  hands,  evidently  delighted  to  see  them. 

WITHERS. 
We've  brought  them  up  to  London  for  a  little  jaunt. 

HOLLAND. 

Won't  you  all  sit  at  our  table  ?  There's  plenty  of 
room. 

WITHERS. 

That's  very  kind  of  you.  [To  his  wife.]  Fanny, 
you  know  Mr.  Holland. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

Yes,  of  course  I  do.  How  do  you  do,  Lady 
Wanley. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

How  do  you  do  ?  Now  you  two  young  things  must 
sit  one  on  each  side  of  me,  and  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  Taverner. 

ROSIE. 

Oh,  we're  so  happy  there,  and  everything's  beautiful, 
and  we  just  love  the  house. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

I  don't  believe  you  know  Mr.  Holland.  Ambrose, 
this  is  Rosie,  Jasper  Neville's  daughter.  You  knew 
him  well,  didn't  you  ? 
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HOLLAND. 
Of  course  I  did. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

And  this  is  Rosie's  husband  and  my  new  Vicar  at 
Taverner. 

ABBOTT. 

It  makes  me  feel  awfully  grand. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

I  adore  them  both,  so  you  must  like  them.  These 
dear  things  were  waiting  to  be  married.  Lewis  was 
a  curate  in  some  dreadfully  shabby  suburb,  and  he's  a 
saint. 

ABBOTT. 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  such  absurd  things  about 
me. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

Nonsense.  He's  a  saint,  but  quite  a  modern  nice 
sort  of  saint,  who  plays  cricket  and  doesn't  wear  a  hair 
shirt.  And  of  course  he  couldn't  marry  Rosie,  who 
hadn't  a  penny  to  bless  her?elf  with,  but  Providence 
came  to  the  rescue  and  carried  off  our  old  Vicar  with 
influenza. 

ROSIE. 

What  dreadful  things  you  say,  Lady  Wanley  ! 

LADY  WANLEY. 

And  the  living's  in  my  gift,  so  I  gave  it  to  them, 
and  there  they  are. 

Ro.sn:. 

You  have  been  nice  to  us. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

My  dears,  you're  the  only  really  good  people  I've 
ever  known  in  my  lire.  I  used  to  think  my  boys 
were  till  they  went  to  Eton,  and  now  I  know  they're 
devils. 

WITHERS. 

We're  all  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  yon,  Lady 
Wanley.  Every  one  worships  them  in  the  parish. 

ABBOTT. 

Every  one's  been  very  jolly,  and  they  all  try  to 
make  things  easy  for  us. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

You  know,  they  will  work  so  hard,  we  could  hardly 
persuade  them  to  come  up  to  London  for  two  or  three 
days. 

WITHERS. 

I  daresay  you've  heard  that  we've  taken  a  little 
place  near  Taverner. 

HOLLAND. 
Lady  Wanley  was  telling  me  at  luncheon. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

[To  ROSIE.]  And  are  you  enjoying  yourself  in 
London,  darling? 

ROSIE. 

[Enthusiastically  J]  Oh,  it's  simply  splendid.  You 
don't  know  what  a  treat  it  is  to  us  to  come  to  the 
Grand  Babylon.  It  makes  vis  feel  so  smart.  And 
to-night  we're  going  to  the  ( laiety. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

[To  WITHERS.]  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  be  so  good 
to  these  young  people. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  us  to  see  how  they  enjoy  every- 
thing. 

ROSIE. 

D'you  know  the  Parker- Jennings  are  here  ?  Isn't 
it  nice  ?  They  will  be  surprised  when  they  see  us, 
won't  they,  Lewis  ? 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

[  ]Vith  a  little  sniff.]  I  see  Maria  Jennings  has  got  a 
lord  with  her. 

HOLLAND. 
Serlo,  isn't  it  ?     I  thought  I  saw  him. 

WITHERS. 

I  suppose  you  know  they're  trying  to  hook  him  for 
Ethel  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Good  heavens ! 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

|  With  a,  shrug  of  the  shoulders.]  As  long  as  he's  a 
Marquess,  and  he's  that  all  right,  Maria  Jennings 
don't  mind  tli9  rest. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I  hope  Ethel  will  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him, 

B 
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ROSIE. 

She's  a  dear,  isn't  she  ?  I'm  so  fond  of  her,  and 
she's  simply  devoted  to  Lewis. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

My  dear,  do  you  never  say  anything  against  any 
one? 

ROSIE. 
[With  a  laugh.]  Seldom.     Ever) body's  so  nice. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

It  must  make  conversation  very  difficult.  But 
Ethel  is  a  charming  girl,  and  I  shouldn't  like  her  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  that  disgraceful  young  rip. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

She's  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  hasn't  had  her 
head  turned  by  all  the  money. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

Of  course  you  knew  Mrs.  Jennings  before  she  was 
the  exalted  person  she  is  now. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

Bless  you,  I've  known  her  all  my  life.  We  went  to 
the  Brixton  High  School  together,  and  I  was  a  brides- 
maid  at  her  wedding.  Why,  we  used  to  be'popping  in 
and  out  of  one  another's  houses  all  day  long. 

WITHERS. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  she'll  hardly  look  at  us. 
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ABBOTT. 

I'm  afraid  people  don't  much  like  her  at  Taverner, 
but  she's  done  everything  she  could  for  us,  and  they're 
awfully  generous. 

ROSIK. 

I  don't  care  what  anybody  says  about  her,  she's 
been  perfectly  sweet  to  me.  She  told  me  that  I  might 
come  tD  the  Hall  whenever  I  wanted  to,  and  I'm 
always  dropping  in  to  lunch  there. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Oh  well,  if  they're  nice  to  you,  I  forgive  them. 
Mrs.  Jennings  can  cut  me  till  she's  blue  in  the  face. 

ROSIE. 

Oh  look,  there's  the  Count. 

[A  distinguished  looking  old  man  comes  out  oj 
the  restaurant  and  walks  slowly  down  the 
steps, 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

It's  Adrian  von  Bremer.  How  on  earth  d'you 
know  him  ? 

ROSIE. 

I  don't,  but  he's  rented  a  place  in  Cheshire,  and  he 
came  to  church  once. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
It's  the  Pomeranian  Ambassador,  you  know. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 
I  know  him  well  by  sight. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

I  wish  he'd  come  and  talk  to  us.  I  should  like  to 
introduce  Lewis  to  him. 

HOLLAND. 

He's  as  blind  as  a  bat.  I  don't  suppose  he'll  see 
us. 

[Meamvhile  VON  BREMER  has  reflectively  put  an 
eyeglass  in  his  eye,  and  looks  round  as  he 
walks  out.  He  catches  siyht  of  LADY 
WANLEY,  and  smiling,  comes  up  to  her. 

VON  BREMER. 
How  do  you  do. 

HOLLAND. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  just  going. 

VON  BREMER. 
]  am.     I  had  my  coffee  in  the  restaurant. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
What  is  the  news  in  Pomerania  ? 

VON  BREMER. 

None  except  that  our  Emperor  is  growing  old. 
All  these  domestic  troubles  of  his  are  breaking  him 
down. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Poor  old  thing. 

HOLLAND. 

I  suppose  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Archduke 
Sebastian  ? 
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VON  BREMER. 
Nothing.     We've  given  up  the  search. 

HOLLAND. 

[To  LADY  WAXLEY.]  You  remember  that  affair, 
don't  you  ?  There  was  some  quarrel  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  the  Archduke  Sebastian  suddenly  dis- 
appeared —  four  years  ago,  now,  isn't  it  ?  —  and  hasn't 
been  heard  of  since.  He  simply  vanished  into  thin 
air. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
But  how  do  you  know  he's  alive  ? 

YON  BREMER. 

Every  Christmas  the  Emperor  receives  a  letter  from 
him,  sent  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  saying  he's 
well  and  happy. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

It's  really  very  romantic.  I  wonder  what  on  earth 
he's  doing. 

VON  BHEMER. 
Heaven  only  knows. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Tell  me,  how  is  that  nice  young  attache  of  yours  that 
1  met  at  luncheon  the  other  day. 


The  nice  young  attache  has  come  to  a  bad  end.     I  \c 
had  to  send  him  back  to  Pomerania. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 
Keally  ? 

VON  BREMER. 

The  story  is  rather  entertaining.  There's  an 
American  woman  here  who  has  a  passion  for  titles, 
and  it  occurred  to  my  attache  one  day  to  introduce  his 
valet  to  her  as  Count  So-and  So.  Of  course  she  was 
full  of  attentions 'and  immediately  asked  the  valet  to 
dinner.  Presently  the  story  came  to  my  ears.  I 
really  couldn't  have  my  attaches  playing  practical 
jokes  of  that  sort,  and  so  I  sent  him  home. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Poor  boy,  he  was  so  nice. 

VON  BREMER. 
Good-bye. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Oh,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  Abbott  to  you.  He's 
your  new  Vicar  at  Taverner.  And  this  is  Mrs. 
Abbott.  You  must  be  very  nice  to  her. 

VON  BREMER. 

I'm  delighted  to  meet  you.  I've  heard  wonderful 
stories  of  your  good  works  in  the  parish. 

ABBOTT. 
It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 

VON  BREMER. 

[To  ROSIE.]  If  you  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to 
call  on  you  when  I  come  down  to  Cheshire. 
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ROSIE. 
I  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  you. 

VON  BREMER. 
Good-bye. 

[He  bows  and  goes  out. 
ROSIK. 

Wasn't  it  nice  of  him  to  say  he'd  call  ?  You  know, 
he  never  goes  anywhere. 

WITHERS. 

I  can  see  Mrs.  Jennings'  face  when  she  hears  that 
the  Count  has  been  to  see  you,  my  dear. 

HOLLAND. 
Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

The  Count  lives  next  door  to  them  in  the  country, 
and  they've  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  know  him, 
but  he  simply  won't  look  at  them.  Maria  would  give 
her  eyes  if  he'd  call  on  her. 

Rom. 

How  can  you  say  such  horrid  things  about  her ! 

\lhii-iiujtht  last  t"'o  or  f/tree  Sfteeches  Mu.  tun/ 
MRS.  PARKER-JENNJNCS  omn-  <l»n-n  the 
steps,  followed  by  ETHEL,  VIXCKNT  <n«l 
SERLO.  SERLO  (joes  over  to  talk  to  a 
iliix'illy  dressed  t/irl  at  f mother  table. 

PARKKR-JENTONGB  /*  a  little  stout!*// 
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very  common  and  self-assertive.  His  wife 
is  of  a  determined  appearance,  vulgar,  and 
magnificently  dressed.  VINCENT  is  shoioy 
and  aggressive.  ETHEL  is  very  charming 
and  very  pretty.  SERLO  is  quite  in- 
significant. MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS  comes 
down  the  centre  of  the  stage,  with  her 
party,  elaborately  ignoring  LADY  WANLEY'S 
table.  ROSIE  gets  lip  and  goes  to  her 
impulsively.  MRS.  WITHERS  and  her 
husband  rise. 

KOSIE. 
Mrs.  Jennings,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
[Frigidly  putting  up  her  glasses.]    Mrs.  Abbott. 

WITHERS. 
Hullo,  Bob,  old  man,  how  are  the  chicks  ? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
We're  all  in  the  best  of  'ealth,  thank  you. 

ETHEL. 

[Shaking  hands  with  MRS.  WITHERS.]  I  was 
hoping  we  should  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you. 

MRS.  WITHERS 

AVliat  a  picture  you  loo.k,  my  dear !  What's  the 
matter  with  Vincent?  Why  are  you  trying  to  look 
as  if  you'd  never  seen  me  before? 
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VINCENT. 
You'll  never  allow  me  to  forget  you,  Mrs.  Withers. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

No,  I  won't.  And  many's  the  time  I've  bathed 
you,  my  lad,  in  that  little  back  room  in  St.  John's 
Road,  Brixton,  and  don't  you  forget  that  either. 

ROSIE. 

[Enthusiastically  to  MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS.] 
Aren't  you  surprised  to  see  us  here  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Withers  are  giving  us  such  a  treat. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  shouldn't  'ave  thought  this  quite  the  place  for  a 
clergyman's  wife  to  come  to.  I  confess  I'm  surprised 
you  should  find  time  to  leave  your  work  at  Taverner 
in  order  to  gad  about  in  London. 

[RosiE  is  taken  aback  by  the   snub,  and   her 
face  falls. 

ROSIE. 

But  we're  only  here  for  a  day  or  two.  We  shall  be 
home  on  Thursday.  I  was  wondering  if  I  might 
come  up  to  luncheon  as  Lewis  has  got  to  go  out. 

Mi;s.    I'AKKKII-.JKXMV    . 

I'm  expecting  Lord  Serlo's  mother  and  Lady 
Eleanor  King  to  stay  with-  me,  so  perhaps  you'd 
better  not  come  up  to  the  'all  for  a  few  days.  I'm 
sure  you  understand,  don't  you.  1  don't  want  to  'urt 
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your  feelings,  but  I  don't  think  you're  quite  the  sort 
of  person  they'd  like  to  meet. 

[RosiE  gices  a  little  gasp. 

ETHEL. 
[Indignantly.]     Mother. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

I'll  let  you  know  when  it's  convenient  for  you  to 

c.ill.     I'm  afraid  you're  a  little  inclined  to  be  pushing, 

my  dear.     You  don't  mind  my  telling  you,  do  you  ? 

It's  not  quite  the  correct  thing  in  a  clergyman's  wife. 

[She   turns   her   back   on   ROSIE,    who   is   left 

gasping.     She  tries  to  choke  her  sobs,  but 

tears  of  'mortification  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Oh,  the  cad,  the  cad. 

[She  makes  ROSIE  sit  down  and  comforts  her. 

ETHEL. 
Mother,  how  could  you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Hold  your  tongue,  Ethel.  I've  been  wanting  to 
give  those  people  a  lesson  for  some  time.  Where's 
our  table,  Robert  ? 

PARKEII- JENNINGS. 

There  are  some  people  sitting  there,  my  dear.  AVe 
shall  'ave  to  take  this  one. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Didn't  you  tell  the  waiter  to  reserve  it  ?     Waiter ! 

JACK  STRAW. 
Yes,  madam. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
You  must  tell  those  people  that  that  table's  taken. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  very  sorry,  madam.  Will  this  one  not  do 
instead  ? 

ETHEL. 

Yes,  mother.     Let's  sit  here. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I'm  not  going  to  let  people  push  me  into  any  'ole 
and  corner  they  like. 

VINCENT. 

Cheek,  I  call  it. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Come  on,  sit  down,  mother. 

MRS.  PAHKER-J  KNXINCS. 

[Unwillingly  taking  her  seat  at  a  rtimitl  lullr.  \  1 low 
often  'ave  1  told  you  not  to  call  me  mother  ?  My  name's 
M  tii-ion  ;  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  know  it  by  now. 

|'AI:KI:I!  .h:\\i 
Is  it?     I  always  thought  it  was  Maria.  * 
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MBS,  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

[To  JACK   STRAW.]     What  are  you  waiting  there 
for? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  wished  to  give  an  order, 
madam. 

MRS.  PARKER  JENNINGS. 

Why  didn't  you  keep  that  table,  eh  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  very  sorry,  madam,  I  daresay  I  misunderstood 
you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Don't  you  know  English  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Perfectly,  madam. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  don't  know  what  they  want  to  engage  these  dirty 
foreigners  for,  they  make  me  sick. 

ETHEL. 
Mother,  he  can  hear  every  word  you  say. 

PARKER-  JENNINGS. 
Two  coffees,  and  bring  all  the  liqueurs  you've  got. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Very  well,  sir,  cigars  or  cigarettes  ? 
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PARKER- JENNINGS, 

Bring  some  cigars,  and  none  of  your  twopenny 
stinkers.  Bring  the  most  expensive  cigars  you've  got. 
I'll  soon  show  them  who  I  am. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Very  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

ETHEL. 

Mother,  how  could  you  be  so  brutal  to  poor  Rosie. 
What  has  she  done  to  you  ? 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  mother,  E'hel.  It 
sounds  so  common.  Why  don't  you  call  me  mamma? 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Who's  'is  lordship  talking  to  ? 

VINCENT. 

Oh,  that's  little  Flossie  Squaretoes.  I'll  go  and  give 
her  a  look  up  in  a  minuted 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  wish  you  were  a  little  more  like  your  brother, 
Ethel.  lie  knows  'ow  to  live  up  to  'is  position. 

VINCENT. 
Aitches,  mater,  aitches. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 


Oh,  you    always   say  I  drop  my  aitches,  Vincent. 
Well,  if  I  do  I  can  afford  it. 

VINCENT. 

You're  wrong,  mater,  only  the  aristocracy  can  afford 
to  drop  their  aitches. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  well,  p'raps  we  .shall  be  aristocracy  one  of  these 
days,  eh,  Robert  ? 


PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  leave  it  to  me,  my  dear.  If  money  can  .do  it. 
...  I  pay,  'is  lordship  lapped  up  that  'ock  of  mine 
at  luncheon,  didn't  he  ? 


MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  wish  you  could  get  out  of  that  'abit  of  yours  of 
always  loc  king  at  what  people  eat  and  drink.  And 
what  if  he  did  lap  it  up.  You  didn't  put  it  there  for 
people  to  look  at,  did  you  ? 


VINCENT. 

I  say,  Ethel,  you  needn't  have  turned  your  back  on 
him  all  the  time. 

ETHEL. 
I  thought  he  drank  too  much. 
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VlXCKNT. 

Your  ideas  are  so  beastly  middle-class.  You  mustn't 
expect  a  man  like  Serlo  to  do  things  like — like  the 
people  we  used  to  know  at.  .  .  . 

MRS/  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

That'll  do,  ^rincent.  We  all  know  quite  well  wliere 
we  used  to  live  before  your  father's  poor  uncle  was 
taken,  and  you  needn't  refer  to  it.  [ETHEL  shrugs  her 
shoulders  impatiently.]  It  seems  to  me  that  Vincent 
and  I  are  the  only  ones  of  the  family  who  know  'ow 
to  live  up  to  our  position.  [JACK  STRAW  comes  up 
irith  the  coffee  and  liqueurs.  A  nother  ivaiter  hands  round 
the  cigars.  SERLO  rejoins  them.]  [Very  affably.]  Come 
and  sit  by  me,  Lord  Serlo.  Now  what  liquem-s  will 
you  'ave  ?  If  there's  anything  you  fancy,  you  just  as-k 
for  it. 

[RosiE  gives  a  little  sob. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Oh,  my  dear,  don't,  don't.  You  mustn't  mind. 

ROSIE. 

I  feel  so  frightfully  humiliated.  She  asked  me  (o 
go  to  the  hall  whenever  I  felt  inclined,  and  I  thought 
she  really  meant  it.  I  never  knew  that  I  wasn't 
wanted.  It's  so  awful  to  know  that  they  only  thought 
me  horribly  pushing. 

A  HHOTT. 

By  Jove,  I  wish  it  had  been  one  of  the  men.  I 
should  have  liked  to  knock  him  down 'and  stamp  on 
him. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

My  dear  Lewis,  how  nice  and  unchristian  of  you ! 
I  always  said  you  were  just  the  right  sort  of  saint 
for  me. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  away  now,  my  dear  ? 

ROSIE. 
Oh  yes,  I  feel  I  want  to  hide  myself. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Good-bye  darling,  don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart. 
[The  WITHERS,  ABBOTT,  and  ROSIE  shake  hands  with 
HOLLAND  and  LADY  WANLEY,  and  go  out.']  Did  you 
ever  hear  anything  so  fiendish  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
make  that  woman  suffer  as  she's  made  poor  little 
Rosie  suffer.  [Suddenly  LADY  WANLEY  gets  an  idea. 
She  leans  forward.']  Ambrose. 

HOLLAND. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I've  got  it. 

HOLLAND. 
What  d'you  mean  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 

One  of  these  days  Mrs.  Jennings  will  give  her  eyes 
not  to  have  insulted  that  poor  child.  I'm  going  to 
give  her  a  lesson  that  she'll  never  forget. 
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HOLLAND. 

She  deserves  pretty  well  anything  that  your 
feminine  spite  can  suggest. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I  can  do  nothing  without  you,  Ambrose. 

HOLLAND. 
Don't  ask  me  to  do  anything  very  disreputable. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I've  got  her  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  Ambrose 

HOLLAND. 
Well? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

Don't  you  remember  that  story  Adrian  von 
Bremer  told  us  about  the  attache  ?  Let's  try  it  on 
Mrs.  Jennings. 

HOLLAND. 
But.  .  .  . 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Oh,  don't  make  any  objections.  You  must  remember 
He  introduced  his  valet  to  a  woman  as  a  foreign 
nobleman  of  sort?. 

HOLLAND. 
I'm  bound  to  say  I  thought  it  a  very  silly  trick. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I  have  no  patience  with  you.  Think  how  exactly 
the  punishment  fits  the  crime.  What  a  triumph  it 

C 
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would  be  if  we  got  Mrs.   Parker-Jennings  to  take 
to  her  bosom.  .  .   . 

HOLLAND. 
Who? 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Your  friend  the  waiter.  I'm  sure  he'll  do  it  if  you 
ask  him.  He'll  look  upon  it  as  an  adventure. 

HOLLAND. 
I  don'f,  think  he'd  do  it.     He's  an  ocM  fellow. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Oh,  but  ask  him.     There  can  be  no  harm  in  that. 

HOLLAND. 

It's  all  very  well.  But  one  has  to  consider  the 
possible  complications. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

There  can't  be  any  complications.  We  only  Avant 
to  punish  an  insolent  snob  who's  wantonly  insulted  a 
woman  who  never  hurt  a  fly  in  her  life. 

[JACK  STRAW  comes  up  to  their  table. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Have  you  dqne  with  the  Benedictine,  sir  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Mr,  Straw,  Avill  you  do  something  for  me? 
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JACK  STRAW. 
Anything  in  the  world,  madam. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
.Mr.  Holland  tells  me  you're  a  man  of  spirit. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Pi-ay  tell  Mr.  Holland  he's  a  man  of  discernment. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Are  you  ready  still  for  any  adventure  that  comes 
your  way  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
So  long  as  I  can  do  it  with  clean  hands. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Dear  me. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  daresay  your  ladyship  thinks  it  odd  that  a  waiter 
should  have  susceptibilities. 

HOLLAND. 

Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  I  highly  disapprove  of 
Lady  Wanley's  idea. 

JACK  STI:A\V. 

Then  pray  lot  me  hear  it.     You  always  disapprove  M 
of  everything  that  is  not  hopelessly  commonplace. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

You  told  us  just  now  that  you  were  only  tempor- 
arily engaged  here. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Quite  right,  madam. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

You  see  those  people  over  there — two  women  and 
three  men  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

The  elder  lady  was  so  amiable  as  to  call  me  a  dirty 
foreigner. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

They're  the  worst  sort  of  parvenus.  I  think  they're 
the  greatest  snobs  in  London.  I  have  a  little  grudge 
against  them. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Yes? 

LADY  WANLEY, 

[Slightly  embarrassed.]  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
them — as  a  foreign  nobleman. 

JACK  STRAW. 
[Giving  her  a  searching  look.]  Why  ? 

PARKER-JENNINGS 
[Loudly.]  Waiter1. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

It  would  amuse  me  to  see  them  fawn  upon  you. 

[A  pause. 
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JACK  STRAW. 
No,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
|  Frigidly.]  Then  we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 

PARKER-JEXXIXGS. 
[Loudly.]  Waiter. 

JACK  STRAW. 
[Going  to  him.]  Yes,  sir. 

PARKER- JEXXIXGS. 

Why  the  devil  don't  you  hurry  up.     I've  called 
three  times. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Blandly.]  I'm  very  sorry,  sir.     I  was  engaged  at 
another  table. 

PAHKER-JEXXIXGS. 

You  seem    to   think    you    can   keep   me   waiting 
all  day.     I  suppose  that's  why  you're  called  a  waiter. 

MRS.   I'AKKKII-.JKXMNCS. 
lioliert,  don't  make  jokes  with  menials. 

|'AI:I\KI;-.JK\\IM:>. 

I've   got    a    good    mind    to    report    you    to   the 
management. 

ETHEL, 

Papa,  he  came  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
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PARKER-  JENNINGS. 

This  coffee's  disgusting.  I  don't  know  what  you 
make  it  out  of.  It  tastes  like  ditch  water. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I'm  very  sorry,  sir.      Let  me  get  you  some  more. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  look  sharp  about  it,  or  you'll  find  yourself 
decorated  with  an  order  you  don't  know  in  your 
country. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ? 

PARKER- JENNINGS  . 
The  order  of  the  boot. 

VINCENT. 

I  can't  think  why  they  don't  have  English  waiters 
in  a  smart  hotel  like  this  instead  of  these  damned 
foreigners. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Now  then,  look  slippy. 

[JACK  STRAW  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  ETHEL.  She 
has  been  looking  down.  She  gives  him  a 
glance.  He  takes  the  coffee  things  and  gives 
them  to  another  waiter. 

ETHEL. 

[Her  voice  trembling  witli  indignation.]  How  can  you 
talk  like  that  to  a  man  who  can't  defend  himself  !  It's 
so  cowardly  to  insult  a  servant  who  daren't  answer. 
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ViXCENT. 

I  should  think  not  indeed.  I  should  like  to  see  any 
servant  answer  me. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  never  'ave  learnt  'ow  to  treat  servant?,  Ethel. 
You  always  talk  to  them  as  if  they  was  one  of 
ourselves.  I  wish  you  could  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Vincent's  book.  Treat  'em  like  dirt,  and  they'll 
respect  you. 

[JACK  STRAW  having  given  instructions  to  the 
waiter,  goes  to  HOLLAND  and  LADY 
W.\.\  LEY. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I'm  willing  to  do  what  you  asked  me  to. 

HOLLAND. 
Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  1 

JACK  STRAW. 

To  tell  you  the  truth  I'm  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  rudeness  arid  the  vulgarity  of  your  friends,  but  I 
think  I  should  like  to  know  that  young  lady. 

HOLLAND. 
Would  you,  by  Jove  ! 

JACK  STI:\\V. 

\Vlien  her  father  insulted  mo,  the  most  ravishing 
colour  came  into  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  looked  at 
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me  with  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.     And 
they  were  veiled  with  tears. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

And  is  that  enough  to  make  you  change  your 
mind  ? 

HOLLAND. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Straw  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
falling  in  love,  or  I  should  refuse  to  hear  anything 
more  of  this  cracked-brained  scheme. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
When  will  you  be  ready  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  ready  now.  It's  three  o'clock,  and  Pierre  is 
waiting  in  the  basement  to  put  on  this  uniform. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

We  couldn't  find  a  better  place  than  this  to  effect 
an  introduction. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Give  me  two  minutes  to  change  my  clothes,  and  I 
am  at  your  service. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
You  have  indeed  an  adventurous  spirit. 

JACK  STRAW. 
But  I  must  make  one  condition — two,  in  fact. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

What  are  they  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Well,  although  you  have  glided  over  the  point  with 
singular  discretion,  it  is  plain  that  you  do  not  want 
me  to  assume  a  certain  character  merely  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  private  snigger  at  the  expense  of  these  amiable 
people. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I  don't  think  I  know  what  you  mean  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Madam,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  count  too  much 
on  the  stupidity  of  one's  fellows.  We  shall  arrange 
this  matter  much  better  if  you  realise  that  I'm  a 
person  of  some  shrewdness. 

HOLLAND. 
Go  on. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  is  evident  that  you  wish  these  good  folk  to  take 
me  to  their  bosom  in  order  that  you  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  telling  them  one  day  that  I'm  merely 
an  impostor. 

LADY   WAXLKY. 
I  really  hadn't  thought  about  that. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  venture  to  suspect  that  you  rate  your  intelligence 
too  low. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

Well,  what  is  your  condition  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

The  position  will  be  very  humiliating  to  me.  For 
all  I  know  it  may  bring  me  into  uncomfortable 
relations  with  the  police. 

HOLLAND. 

I  think  the  whole  plan  had  better  be  dropped.  It 
will  lead  to  endless  bother. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  have  no  wish  to  drop  it.  You  want  to  revenge 
yourself  on  some  people  who  have  insulted  you.  I, 
for  reasons  of  my  own,  am  willing  to  help.  But  I 
make  the  condition  that  you  do  not  disclose  the  truth 
till  I  give  you  leave.  I  promise  not  to  withhold  it 
unreasonably. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I  accept  that.     And  the  second  condition  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Is  very  eas}'.  I  insist  that  you  should  behave 
towards  me,  whether  we're  alone  or  in  public,  as  you 
naturally  would  if  I  were  really  the  individual  I 
propose  to  personate. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

That's  only  fair.  Now  who  can  we  suggest  that 
you  should  be  ? 
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HOLLAND. 

You'd  better  try  and  invent  some  character  who 
you're  quite  sure  doesn't  exist. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

We  want  something  very  extravagant  and  high- 
sounding. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Pray  do  not  put  yourselves  to  the  trouble  of  thinking,  i 
You  will  introduce  me  to  your  friends  as  the  Archduke/ 
Sebastian  of  Pouierania. 

HOLLAND. 

What! 

LADY  WANLEY. 
But  that's  a  real  person  ! 

JACK  STHAW. 

To  invent  an  imaginary  one  would  be  ridiculous. 
Your  friends  would  only  need  to  look  in  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha  to  discover  the  fraud. 

LADY    \V.\M. r.\. 

15 ut.  Count  von  Brenner  was  talking  to  us  about 
him  just  now.  The  Archduke  Sebastian  is  the  man 
who  mysteriously  disappeared. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It's  because  liis  -whereabouts  ;ire  unknown  that  he's 
the  safest,  person  to  choose. 
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HOLLAND. 

You  would  never  be  able  to  pass  yourself  off  for  an 
Archduke. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  a  royal  prince  eats, 
drinks,  breathes,  and  behaves  generally  very  much 
like  men  of  baser  clay. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
You'd  be  found  out  in  a  week. 

JACK  STRAW. 

But  how  do  you  know  I'm  not  the  Archduke 
Sebastian  ? 

HOLLAND. 

[With  a  scornful  laugh.]  You  look  it. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
But  you'd  want  a  suite  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

JACK  STI:.\\V. 

The  man  is  notoriously  eccentric.  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  the  company  of  a  stuffy  old  Colonel  of 
Dragoons  would  bore  him  to  death. 

HOLLAND. 
It's  preposterous. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  may  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  I  will  be  the 
Archduke  Sebastian  or  nobody. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

After  all,  Mrs.  Jennings  will  probably  never  have 
heard  of  this  trumpery  Archduke. 

JACK  STRAW. 

And  if  she  has,  what  more  probable  than  that, 
having  had  enough  of  retirement,  he  should  enter 
once  more  upon  the  position  which  is  his  by  rights  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 

[Looking  at  HOLLAND.]  It  makes  the  joke  infinitely 
better. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  must  m:\ke  up  your  minds  at  once. 

LADY  WANLKY. 
Ambrose,  let's  toss.     Heads  it  is,  and  tails  it  isn't. 

HOLLAND. 
All  right,  [ffe  tosses  a  coin.]  Tails. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I  said,  tails  it  is,  didn't  I  ?  .  »  .  I'm  willing  to 
risk  it. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Give  me  two  minutes. 

[lie  goes  out. 
HOLLAND. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
[LORD  SERLO  comes  up  to 
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SERLO. 
Hello,  Ambrose.     How's  life  ?     How  d'ye  do  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 
What  have  you  been  doing  ? 

SERLO. 

I've  been  lettin'  Jennings'  Patent  Hardware  stand 
me  a  lunch.  My  word,  that  old  woman's  so  vulgar 
she  just  about  takes  the  roof  of  your  head  off. 

HOLLAND. 

Why  do  you  lunch  with  people  you  thoroughly 
despise  ? 

SERLO. 

Despise  'em !  I  don't  despise  people  who've  got 
eighty  thousand  a  year.  They're  trying  to  hook  me 
for  their  girl. 

HOLLAND. 
And  are  you  proposing  to — throw  yourself  away  ? 


SERLO. 

She's  a  very  neat-steppin'  little  filly — swallowed  a 
poker  in  her  childhood. — regrettable  accident  in  the 
nursery,  don't  you  know,  but  sound  in  wind  and  limb 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 
I  admire  your  romantic  air. 

SERLO. 

Whoever  talked  of  romance  ?  There's  half  a  million 
down  on  one  side  and  an  old-established  marquisate 
on  the  other. 

HOLLAND. 
When  is  the  happy  event  to  take  place  ? 

SERLO. 

Well,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  over  a  triflin'  impedi- 
ment. 

LADY   WANLEY. 

What's  that  ? 

SERLO. 

Well,  the  filly's  kicking.  Have  to  put  a  red  ribbon 
on  her  tail,  don't  you  know. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

She's  refusing  the  coronet  you  lay  at  her  feet  ? 


Won't  touch  it  with  the  fag  end  of  a  barge  pole.    I 
was  sittin'  next  to  her  at  lunch,  and  she  simply  turned 
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her  back  on  me — no  mistakin'  it,  don't  you  know. 
Wouldn't  let  me  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  Mother's 
all  over  me,  father's  all  over  me,  son's  all  over  me. 
What's  the  good  of  that  ?  Can't  marry  them .  Eotten, 
I  call  it.  Came  over  here  to  have  a  bit  of  a  rest. 


LADY  WANLEY. 
[Laughing.]  And  how  d'you  like  Vincent  ? 

SERLO. 

Rotten  bounder.  Can't  stick  him  at  any  price, 
knows  too  many  lords  for  me.  When  he's  my  brother- 
in-law — hoof  him  out,  don't  you  know-~double  quick 
march.  Pretty  Polly's  all  very  well  but  I'm  not  takin' 
her  family.  Can't  do  it  for  half  a  million,  don't  you 
know.  Must  be  practical. 

[VINCENT  comes  up  to  them. 

VINCENT. 

How  d'you  do,  Lady  Wanley  ?  I  saw  you  driving 
with  Lady  Mary  Ware  yesterday.  Such  a  nice  girl, 
isn't  she  ?  I  suppose  you  know  her  brother  Tregury, 
don't  you  ?  Great  pal  of  mine  at  Oxford. 


LADY  WANLEY. 

He's  my  second  cousin,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  he  pro- 
nounces his  name  Tregary. 
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VINCENT. 

Oh  yes,  of  course.  I  always  used  to  call  him 
Tregury  for  fun. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Did  you  ? 

HOLLAND. 
You  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour. 

VINCENT. 

I  was  just  having  an  argument  with  the  mater  as  to 
what  relation  he  was  to  the  Duke  of  Sherwin. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I'm  afraid  I  haven't  your  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  peerage,  but  I  should  think  the  only  relation 
they've  had  in  common  for  the  last  two  centuries  is 
that  lamented  monarch,  Charles  II. 

VINCENT. 
[To  SBRLO.]  Nice  chap,  Sherwin, 

SKKLO. 
iHumo  him. 

VINCENT. 

Don't  you  ?  Not  know  Sherwin  ?  I  mu.st  introduce 
you  to  him.  I'm  sure  he'd  like  to  know  you. 
Thorough  sportsman. 

D 
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SERLO. 
Is  he  ? 

VINCENT. 

Yes,  rather.  I  saw  him  looking  on  at  a  cricket 
match  the  other  day.  Great  pal  of  my  governor's, 
you  know.  Thorough  English  gentleman. 

SERLO. 
They'd  get  on  well  together. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
[Td  HOLLAND.]  Here  is  our  friend. 

JACK  STRAW  comes  in,  hat  and  cane  in  hand,  lie 
wears  a  very  smart  suit,  tail  coat,  yrey  trousers, 
&c. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  so  sorry  I  couldn't  come  to  lunch  with  you. 
[He  shakes  LADY  WAXLEY'S  hand,  she  sliyhtl;/ 
curtsies  to  him.  MRS.  JEXNIXGS  nudges  her 
husband,  and  they  both  stare  with  all  their 
eyes. 

LADY   WAXLEY. 
It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  come  now,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Ah,  my  dear  Holland,  you  are  looking  the  picture 
of  health. 

HOLLAND, 
It's  very  kind  of  you,  sir. 
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LADY  WANLEY. 
May  I  introduce  Lord  Serlo  to  you  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Shaking  hands  icith  him.]  How  d'you  do.  I  think 
your  father  was  ambassador  in  Pomerania  for  some 
time. 

SERLO. 
Yes,  he  was. 

HOLLAND. 
[Surprised.]  How  did  you  know  that — sir? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  remember  him  quite  well.  He  used  to  play  with 
me  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  death. 

BKBLO. 

He  wasn't  a  bad  old  buffer.  Kept  me  dooced 
short  of  money,  though. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Gaily.]  But  unless  you  introduce  me  to  Lord 
Serlo  he  won't  know  who  on  earth  I  am. 

LADY   WAXLEY. 

I  thought  every  one  knew,  at  least  by  sight,  the 
— Archduke  Sebastian  of  Pomerania. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

You  talk  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  notorious  character. 
[Meanwhile  VINCENT  has  been  making  frantic  signs  to 
be  introduced,  coughing  and  shuffling  on  his  feet.  JACK 
STRAW  looks  at  him  throuyh  his  eyeglass.]  Won't  you 
introduce  your  friend  to  me  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
Mr.  Vincent  Parker- Jennings. 

VINCENT. 

I'm  very  proud  and  honoured  to  make  your  Royal 
Highness's  acquaintance. 

JACK  STRAW. 
It's  very  polite  of  you  to  say  so. 

VINCENT. 

I've  always  had  a  great  sympathy  for  ;Pumerania. 
Most  wonderful  country  in  Europe,  that's  Avhat  I 
always  say. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  will  tell  my  grandfather  you  think  so.  He  will 
be  pleased  and  flattered. 

VINCENT. 

I  haven't  ever  been  there,  you  know,  sir.  But  I 
know  all  about  it  through  Adrian  von  Bremer. 
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HOLLAND. 

[ffcuttty.]  Your  ambassador  lives  quite  near  Mr. 
Jennings. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Oh  yes. 

YINCEXT. 

His  place  marches  with  ours,  don't  you  know.  He's 
a  great  pal  of  my  people's.  Jolly  old  thing,  isn't  he, 
sir?  Thorough  sportsman.  That's  what  I  call  a 
gentleman. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  seem  to  know  your  name  so  well. 


LADY  WAXLEY. 

Mr.  Parker-Jennings  is  the  great  philanthropist. 
He's  provided  books  to  put  in  all  Mr.  Carnegie's  free 
libraries. 

JACK  STRAW. 

What  a  noble  act.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
make  his  acquaintance. 

YlNCEXT. 

I  Ic's  sitting  over  there  with  my  mother  and  sister. 
Sliall  T  go  and  fetch  him,  sir  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
It's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble. 
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HOLLAND. 

[To  JACK  STRAW  in  an  undertone.]  For  goodness 
sake  be  cai'eful. 

JACK  STRAW, 

[Putting  up  his  eyeglass.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did 
not  catch  what  you  said.  .  .  .     Pray  repeat  it. 

HOLLAND. 
[Embarrassed.]  It  was  of  no  consequence,  sir. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[To  VINCENT.]    Who  is  he,  Vincent  ?     I  saw  'er 
curtsey  to  him. 

VINCENT. 

Come  along,  pater.     He  wants  to  be  introduced  to 
you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
I'm  coming  too,  Vincent. 


VINCENT. 

Awfully  jolly  chap.     Archduke  Sebastian.     What 
ho! 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

But  look  here,  Vincent,  I  don't  know  how  to  talk 
to  Royalty.     How  shall  I  address  him  ? 
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ViNCEXT. 

Oh,  that's  all  right.     Say  Sir  wherever  you  can 
slip  it  in  and  when  you  can't  fay  Royal  Highness. 

[JACK  STRAW  comes  forward  a  little  with  LADY 
WANUCY. 


LADY  WANLEY. 
This  is  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Shaking  hands  with  her.]  I'm  delighted  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  [Turning  to  PARKER- JENNINGS.] 
J  have  often  hoard  of  you,  Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  .  .  . 

LADY  WANLEY. 
[Prompting. \  Parker-Jennings. 

JACK  STRAW. 

|  }\'ith  a  relieved  cmile.\  Mr.  Parker-Jennings.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  we  had  in  my  country  more  men  of  your 
public  spirit  and  disinterestedness. 

PARKKII-.J  ENNINGS. 

[I>/v/  nervously.]  I  try  to  do  my  little  best,  you 
know,  sir,  your  Royal  Highness. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Won't  you  introduce  me  to  your  daughter  ? 
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PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I'm  sure,  sir,  your  Royal  Highness  is  very  affable. 
Ethel ! 

[ETHEL  slowly  comes  forward  and  curtsies.  Jfe 
looks  at  her  steadily,  takes  her  hand  and 
kisses  it. 

VnromiT. 

[In  an  undertone.]  What  ho  ! 


EXD  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

The  drawing-room  at  Taverner,  the  PARKER-JENNINGS' 
place  in  Cheshire.  Large  French  windows  lead 
out  on  to  the  garden.  MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS, 
magnificently  dressed,  is  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  PARKER-JENNINGS  comes  in,  nd)bing 
his  Iiands. 

PARKER  JENNINGS. 

The  band  has  come,  my  dear,  and  they're  ready  to 
start  playing  the  moment  any  one  turns  up. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

'Ave  you  told  'em  about  the  Pomeranian 
anthem  ? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

What  do  you  think,  my  dear  ? 

M  us.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  aaswer  me  like  that.  Why 
don't  you  say  yes  or  no?  J  can't  abide  these  city 
ways  of  yours. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  was  only  being  facetious,  my  dear. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  should  'ave  thought  you'd  learned  by  now  that  it's 
vulgar  to  be  funny.  You've  never  'card  a  duchess 
make  a  joke,  'ave  you  ? 

VINCENT  comes  in. 

VINCENT. 

I've  just  been  round  the  refreshment  tents. 
There's  one  thing,  people  can't  say  we  haven't  spread 
ourselves  out. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 

\PuHbing  his  hands.]  I  'aven't  spared  a  single 
expense.  The  band's  down  from  London,  and  the 
refreshments  are  from  Counter's.  There's  not  a  cigar 
on  the  place  that  cost  less  than  one  and  six — and 
that's  the  wholesale  price. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  we've  done  it  well,  there's  no  denying  that. 
I've  asked  the  Withers,  Robert.  Florrie  Withers  will 
be  mad  with  jealousy.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
didn't  choke  with  envy  when  she  swallowed  a  caviar 
sandwich. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 

It  was  a  rare  stroke  of  business  when  we  got  the 
Archduke  to  come  and  stay. 

VINCENT. 

That's  through  me,  pater.  You'd  never  have  known 
him  if  I  hadn't  been  on  the  spot. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  I've  asked  Lady  Wanley.  I  just  want  her  to 
see  that  I  can  get  on  without  her.  All  the  county's 
coming.  I  sent  'em  all  cards,  whether  I  know  'em  or 
not,  and  they've  all  accepted. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Don't  you  remember,  Marion,  how  bucked  we  were 
in  the  old  days  when  Mrs.  Bromsgrove  came  to  dine 
with  us,  because  her  husband  was  on  the  L.C.C  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  wish  she  could  see  me  now.  D'you  remember 
'ow  she  used  to  patronise  me  ?  I  wish  all  that  stuck- 
up  lot  on  Brixton  'ill  was  here  to  see  us  'ob-nob 
with  the  aristocracy. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
It's  the  Archduke  that  done  it,  my  dear. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

What's  Serlo  now  ?  Marquis  of  Serlo — pooh.  He 
isn't  going  to  get  any  more  opportunities  from  me — 
and  if  he  says  anything  I'll  just  send  him  off  with 
a  flea  in  his  ear. 

VINCENT. 
Draw  it  mild,  mater. 


PARKER-JENNIXCS. 

Your  mother's  a  great  woman,  Vincent, 
the  day  of  her  life. 


This  is 


GO 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  wish  I  'ad n't  been  such  a  fool  as  to  ask  Serlo  to 
stay  here.  And  it's  just  like  that  aggravating  girl . 
When  I  wanted  Ethel  to  marry  him,  she  wouldn't  ?o 
much  as  look  at  him ,  and  now  that  she  can  have  some 
one  else  for  the  asking,  she's  with  'im  all  clay. 

VINCENT. 

Well,  I'm  for  the  bird  in  the  hand,  mater.  The 
Archduke  don't  look  much  like  a  marrying  man  to 
me.  . 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Don't  you  worry  about  that,  my  dear.  Every 
man's  a  marrying  man  when  he's  got  a  chance  of  a 
pretty  girl  with  'alf  a  million  of  money. 
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Here  she  is. 


ETHEL  comes  in  with  LORD  SERLO. 

ETHEL. 

The  Withers  have  just  motored  over,  mother. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

They  would  be  first,  wouldn't  they  1  I  expect 
Florrie  Withers  was  waiting  on  the  doorstep  till  the 
clock  struck  four.  Where's  his  Royal  Highness  1 


ETHEL. 


I  don't  know  at  all. 
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SERLO. 

He's  asleep  in  the  garden  ;  he's  sittin'  in  the  most 
comfortable  arm-chair  in  the  place,  with  another  for 
each  of  his  legs,  and  he's  clasping  in  his  hands  what 
looks  suspiciously  like  a  very  long  gin  and  soda  to  me. 

MRS.  PARKER-JEXXIXGS. 

Well,  somebody  must  go  and  wake  him  up.  I've 
asked  'alf  the  county  to  meet  him,  and  he  can't  go  on 
sleeping. 

JACK  STRAW  comes  in. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  say,  what  have  you  got  a  beastly  band  playing 
the  Pomeranian  anthem  for?  Woke  me  up.  I 
was  having  such  a  jolly  sleep  too. 

MRS.    PARKER-JK-NM.NCS. 

[}rery  affably.]     The  people  are  just  coming,  sir 

JACK  STRAW. 
What  people  ? 

PARKER- JKN.N  i  M,  -. 

All  the  very  best  people  in  Cheshire,  sir — no  out- 
siders to-day.  What  ho ! 

JACK  STRAW. 
Good  lord,  are  you  giving  a  party  ? 
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MKS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Don't  you  remember,  sir  ?  I  asked  if  I  might 
invite  a  few  friends  to  meet  you. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Ob,  yes — Lady  Wanley  and  Holland.  I  thought 
we  might  have  a  jolly  little  game  of  bridge  in  the 
garden.  What  have  you  got  the  village  band  in  for  ? 

VINCENT. 

That's  not  the  village  band,  sir.  That's  the  Royal 
Blue  Orchestra. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Cost  me  £150  to  have  them  down.  Special  train 
from  London,  and  I  don't  know  what  all. 

VINCENT. 

Shut  up,  pater.  You  needn't  tell  every  one  how 
much  you  paid  for  things. 

JACK  STRAW. 
How  many  do  you  expect  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh — only  my  most  intimate  friends — about.  . 

JACK  STRAW. 
Yes? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

By  George,  that's   cheerful.     D'you   want   me  to 
shake  hands  with  them  all  ? 


PARKER-JEXXIXGS. 

They're  the  very  best  people  in  the  county,  sir. 
Creme  de  la  creme. 

• 
A  servant  enters  to  announce  MR.  and  MRS.  WITHERS. 

They  come  in. 

SERVANT. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withers, 

MRS.  PARKER.JEXXIXGS. 

How  d'you  do  ?  1  t's  so  nice  of  you  to  come  before 
any  one  else. 

Mits.   \Vrriii:i!>. 

Wi!  know  you're  not  used  to  these  grand  affairs, 
Maria,  and  we  thought  you  might  want  a  couple  of 
old  friends  to  do  something  for  you. 

MRS.   PARKKU-.J  i:\.x i  \ 

Oh,  thank  you.  But  there  are  plenty  of  servants. 
May  J  introduce  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withers  to  your  Royal 
'Ighness. 

JACK  STRAW. 
How  d'you  do. 
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MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

We  were  just  going  into  the  garden.     I  daresay 
people  will  begin  to  come  presently. 

[They  all  go  out  except  ETHEL  and  LORD  SERLO. 

SERLO. 
I  say,  I'm  going  to  hook  it  to-morrow. 

•     ETHEL. 
Are  you  ?     I'm  very  sorry. 

SERLO. 
I  wish  I  thought  that. 

ETHEL. 
Why  are  you  going  so  soon  ? 

SERLO. 

Your   respected   mother   has   given   your   humble 
notice  to  quit. 

ETHEL. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

SERLO. 
Look  here,  let's  be  frank  with  one  another,  shall  we  ? 

ETHEL. 
Aren't  we  always  ? 

HERLO. 
Well,  if  you  ask  me  point  blank,  anythin'  but. 
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ETHEL. 
Then  let  us  be  frank  at  once. 


SKRLO. 

"Well,  ten  days  ago  your  people  were  all  over  me.  I 
suppose  you  know  why  as  well  as  I  do. 

ETHEL. 
D'you  think  we  need  talk  of  that  ? 

SERLO. 
Frankness  is  rather  tryin',  ain't  it  ? 

ETHEL. 
No.    Please  go  on. 

SERLO. 

It  was  dear  Lord  Serlo  all  day  long  ;  they  couldn't 
have  enough  of  me.  Ilippin'  good  chap,  Serlo.  Just 
the  sort  of  cove  one  would  like  to  have  for  a  son-in- 
law. 


Lord  Serlo ! 


ETHEL. 


SERLO. 


Half  a  mo.  I  ain't  done  yet.  Eminently  suitable 
match,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  only  the  young  lady 
couldn't  stick  me  at  any  price. 

KTIIEL. 
I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  this. 
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SERLO. 

Better  have  it  out,  you  know ;  rotten,  keepin' 
things  on  your  chest.  Don't  blame  the  young  lady. 
Don't  know  that  I  should  much  fancy  myself  if  I  was 
a  blushing  damsel.  Not  everybody's  money.  Got  a 
bit  damaged  in  transit,  eh,  what  ?  Been  mixed  up  in 
one  or  two  scandals.  Not  the  right  thing  for  an  old- 
established  marquess.  Bit  inclined  to  drink.  No  harm 
in  him,  you  know,  but  not  the  sort  of  man  you'd  like 
to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  with.  Young  woman  got 
a  mind  of  her  own.  Lets  the  noble  lord  see  she 
wouldn't  take  him  if  he  was  given  away  with  a  pound 
of  tea.  All  right,  says  noble  lord,  bet's  off.  Not  much, 
says  mother  of  young  woman.  Half  a  million  goin' 
beggin'.  Give  her  time  to  get  used  to  you.  Fascinating 
cove  really.  More  she  knows  you  more  she'll  like  you. 
Come  down  and  stay  in  the  country. 


ETHEL. 
[With  a  laugh.]   How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ! 


SERLO. 

All  right,  says  noble  lord,  I'm  on.  Jolly  nice  girl, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Noble  lord  rather  smit. 
Thinks  if  she'll  have  him  he'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf — 
give  up  everythin'  rotten  and  try  and  make  her  a  good 
husband.  Bather  taken  with  the  idea  of  double 
harness.  He  may  look  a  fool,  but  noble  lord  knows 
a  good  thing  Avhen  he  sees  it,  and  the  young  lady's 
about  the  best  thing  he's  ever  set  eyes  on, 
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ETHEL. 
Are  you  talking  seriously  by  any  chance  ? 

SERLO. 

Now  don't  interrupt  me.  I've  just  got  into  a  good 
steady  canter,  and  I'll  get  it  all  off  my  chest  at  once. 

ETIIEL. 
I'm  so  sorry. 

M:ULO. 

Well,  when  eligible  marquess  gets  down  in  the 
country,  what  d'you  think  he  finds  ?  Blessed  if  there 
ain't  a  foreign  prince  on  the  scene.  My  word,  that's 
enough  to  put  the  noble  lord's  aristocratic  nose  right 
out  of  joint,  ain't  it  ?  Look  here,  old  boy,  you  keep 
your  weather  eye  open,  ami  all  that  sort  of  thing,  say.s 
the  noble  lord  to  himself.  May  be  an  ass,  don't  you 
know,  but  when  there's  a  blooinin'  hurricane  comin' 
along  he  can  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowin'. 
Brother  rather  chilly,  father  rather  chilly,  mother 
regular  iceberg.  All  right,  says  noble  lord  to  himself, 
but  what  about  Pretty  Polly  ? 

ETHEL. 

I  >  that  me  by  any  chance  ? 

SKRLO. 

For  the  last  month  Pretty  Polly  had  been  simply 
turnin'  her  back  on  noble  lord,  .snubbin'  him  right  and 
left,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  becomes  extraordinary 
affable.  Hulloa,  what's  this,  says  noble  lord,  and  his 
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little  heart  goes  pit-a-pat.  He  may  be  a  fool,  but  he 
ain't  a  damned  fool,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  tumbles 
to  it.  So,  like  a  wise  man,  he  packs  his  bag  and 
hooks  it, 

ETHEL. 
I  don't  know  what  on  earth  you  mean  ? 

SERLO. 

Don't  you?  Well,  will  you  have  it  straight  from 
the  shoulder  ? 

ETHEL. 
We  agreed  to  be  quite  frank. 

SERLO. 

All  right.  No  spoof.  My  dear,  I  just  saw  that  you 
were  fairly  knocked  silly  by  the  Archduke,  and  there 
wasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  little  Ned  Serlo. 


It's  not  true. 


ETHEL. 


SERLO. 


Oh,  yes,  it  is.     You  see,  I'm  a  bit  knocked  silly 
myself,  and  that  makes  you  precious  far-sighted. 


You! 


ETHEL. 


SERLO 


All  right,  you  needn't  get  up  on  your  hind  legs.  I'm 
not  goin'  to  propose  to  you  now.  I  know  it  would  be 
no  precious  good  At  first  I  didn't  care  twopence  ;  it 
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was  just  a  business  arrangement — half  a  million  down 
on  one  side  and  an  old-established  marqimate  on  the 
other.  But  now.  .  .  .  Well,  you  know  I'm  rather  an 
ass  at  saying  what  I  mean — when  I  really  mean  it. 


ETHEL. 
I'm  very  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I've  been  unkind  to  you. 

SERLO. 

Oh,  no,  you  haven't.     I  do  seem   a  rotten   little 
bounder,  don't  I  ? 

ETHEL. 
No,  1  think  you  might  be  an  awfully  good  friend. 


It's  jolly  of  you  to  say  so.  You  know,  I  can't  stick 
your  family.    Can  you  ? 


\SniiliiKj.]  You  see,  I  knew  them  before  they 
rich.  When  you've  lived  all  your  life  in  a  sordid 
narrow  way,  it's  very  hard  to  have  such  enormous 
wealth  MS  ours. 


You  make  allowances  for  them,  but  you  never  did 
for  me. 

KTIIKI,. 
It  would  have  been  very  impertinent  of  inc. 
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SERLO. 

It  never  struck  you  that  it's  devilish  hard  to  be  a 
marquess  with  no  means  of  livelihood  but  your  title. 
And  the  worst  of  a  title  is  that  it'll  get  you  plenty  of 
credit,  but  dooced  little  hard  cash. 


ETHEL. 
I  never  thought  of  that. 


SERLO. 

Well,  look  here,  what  I  wanted  to  say  is  this  :  it's 
no  business  of  mine  about  the  Archduke.  You  know, 
I  don't  know  much  about  royalty,  but  I  don't  think 
a  foreign  prince  is  likely  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
nobody  in  particular  just  because  she's  got  nice  eyes 
and  a  pot  of  money.  [ETHKL  is  about  to  gpeo&.j  No, 
let  me  go  on.  You  may  be  going  to  have  a  rotten 
time,  and  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  if  at  any 
time  you  want  me — well,  you  know  \\liat  I  mean, 
don't  you.  Let's  forget  that  you're  an  heiress, 
and  I'm  an  old-established  marquess.  You're  an 
awfully  ripping  sort,  and  I'm  just  Ned  Serlo.  I'm 
not  a  bad  sort  either,  and  perhaps  we  might  be  happy 
together. 

ETHEL. 

\ToucUed^\  It's  very  charming  of  you.  I'm  so  glad 
that  I  know  you  better  know.  Whatever  happens 
I  know  I  can  count  on  you. 
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SERLOt 

That's  all  right  then.  Meanwhile  noble  lord's  goin' 
to  hook  it — leave  the  coast  clear,  and  bear  it  like  a 
man,  don't  you  know. 

Enter  JACK  STRAW. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Well,  how  are  the  weather  and  the  crops  ? 

SERLO. 
[Itat/wr  surprised.]  Blessed  if  I  know,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  merely  asked  because  you  looked  as  if  you'd  been 
discussing  them. 

\lle  gives  SERLO  a  (/lance.    SEHLO  shows  no  sign 
of  moving. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I'm  not  driving  you  away,  am  I  ? 

SERLO. 

\Getting  up.]  Not  at  all,  fir.  I  thought  I'd  go  and 
have  a  look  at  the  party. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Do  go  and  pretend  you're  me,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
and  shake  hands  with  some  of  those  confounded  people. 
You'll  see  where  I  ought  to  stand,  because  there's  a 
little  piece  of  red  carpet  on  the  lawn. 
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SEELO. 
I'm  afraid  they're  not  takin'  any  of  me,  sir.     [Exit. 

JACK  STRAW. 

The  only  advantage  I've  ever  been  able  to  find  in 
being  a  royal  personage  is  that  when  anybody's  in 
your  way  you  just  tell  him  to  go,  and  he  goes. 

ETHEL. 
Why  did  you  want  Lord  Serlo  to  go,  sir  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Because  I  wanted  to  be  alone  with  you.  Ask  me 
another,  quickly. 

ETHEL. 
Oughtn't  I  to  help  mother  to  receive  people  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  sure  you  ought.  But,  you  see,  that's  another 
advantage  of  being  a  royal  personage,  that  you  can't 
go  till  I  give  you  your  dismissal.  I  say,  don't  you 
hate  parties  ? 

ETHEL. 
Dreadfully. 

JACK  STRAW. 

So  do  I.  Let's  pretend  there  isn't  one,  shall  we  ? 
I  say,  why  don't  you  sit  down  and  make  yourself 
comfy  ? 
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ETHEL. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW, 

That's  jolly.  I  wish  we  had  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
there  to  turn  all  those  people  out 

ETHEL. 
May  I  say  anything  I  like  to  you,  sir? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Good  heavens,  why  not  ? 

ETHEL. 

Until  1  was  sixteen  the  most  exalted  person  I'd 
ever  met  in  my  life  was  a  London  County  Councillor. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  if  I  know  how  to  behave  with  royal 
personages. 

JACK  STRAW. 

AVhy  on  earth  don't  you  buy  a  book  on  etiquette? 
I  always  carry  one  about  with  me, 

ETHEL. 

Mother  bought  several  when  you  said  you'd  come 
down. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  wonder  if  she's  got  the  same  as  miner  You  know 
I  never  can  remember  to  call  a  terviette  a  napkin. 
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ETHEL. 
Mamma's  very  particular  about  that. 

JACK  STRAW. 

And  look  here,  d'you  know  that  you  ought  never 
to  call  a  chicken  a  fowl  ?  It's  awfully  bad  form.  I 
wonder  if  that's  in  your  mother's  books.  I  say,  what 
charming  eyes  you  have. 

ETHEL. 

That's  another  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  royal 
personage,  that  you  can  make  pretty  speeches,  and  no 
one  takes  them  seriously. 

JACK  STRAW. 

But  you  know,  I'm  a  very  insignificant  royal 
personage.  You  mustn't  think  I'm  anything  very 
grand  really. 

ETHEL. 
It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  see,  there  are  seventy -nine  ai-chdukes  and 
duchesses  in  Pomerania.  My  grandfather  had 
seventeen  children,  and  they  all  married.  How  many 
children  would  each  have  had  to  make  seventy-nine 
of  us  ? 

ETHEL. 

It  sounds  very  difficult. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

But  you  see  I  can't  be  very  important,  can  I  ? 
And  of  course  I've  got  practically  no  money  to  speak 
of. 

ETHEL. 

It's  very  good  of  you  to  put  me  at  my  ease.  Then 
you  wont  mind  if  I  say  exactly  what  I  want  to  ? 


JACK  STRAW. 

You  won't  give  me  good  advice,  will  you  ?     I've  got 
seventy-nine  relations,  and  they  all  do  that. 

ETHEL. 
I  wouldn't  venture. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'll   bear  whatever   else  you   say   with    fortitude. 
We'll  pretend  that  you're  just  Miss  So-and-So. 

ETHEL. 
As  in  point  of  fact,  I  am. 

.1  M'K  STKAW. 
And  that  I'm — Jack  Straw. 

I'lll  I  EL. 

[iSurprMfti.]  Why  on  earth  Jack  Straw  ? 
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JACK  STRAW. 

{Indifferently^  It's  the  name  of  a  public-house  in 
Hampstead.     Pray  go  on. 

ETHEL. 
I  wondered  if  you'd  do  me  a  great  favour. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Ask  me  for  the  moon,  and  it  shall  be  left  at  your 
front  door  by  Carter  Paterson  to-morrow  morning. 

*. 

ETHEL. 
It's  something  much  simpler  than  that. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Put  me  out  of  suspense  quickly. 

ETHEL. 

I  should  be    very  much    obliged    if — if  you'd  go 
away. 

JACK  STRAW. 
[Much  surprised.]  I  ?    Now  ? 

ETHEL. 

I  didn't  mean  actually  this  minute      But  if  it  suited 
your  arrangements  to  go  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  me  to  go  away 
altogether  ? 
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ETHEL. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  did  mean. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Couldn't  you  ask  me  something  easier  than  that  ? 
Ask  me  for  a  lawyer  who  never  told  a  lie,  and  I'll ' 
deliver  him  to  you,  bound  hand  and  foot. 

ETHEL. 

I  don't  happen  to  want  one  just  at  this  moment, 
thank  you. 

JACK  STRAW. 
But  I'm  having  a  very  jolly  time  down  here. 

ETHEL. 

[l\ritk  «  c/tanye  of  tone.~\  Don't  you  see  that  you're 
exposing  me  every  day  to  the  most  cruel  humiliation  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  thought  I  was  making  myself  so  pleasant. 

ETHEL. 

Oh,  don't  pretend  you  don't  understand.  I've  seen 
the  twinkle  in  your  eyes  when  my  mother  set  a  little 
trap  for  you  to  fall  in, 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  always  fall  in  very  neatly. 
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ETHEL. 

But  what  do  you  think  I  felt  when  I  knew  how 
clearly  you  saw  that  she  was  throwing  me  at  your  head  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

It's  a  distinctly  pleasing  sensation  to  have  a  pretty 
girl  thrown  at  your  head, 

ETHEL. 

It  was  only  a  joke  to  you  ;  you  don't  know  how 
a:~hamed  I  was. 

JACK  STRAW. 

But  why  do  you  suppose  I  came  down  to  Taverner 
— to  see  your  father  and  mother  ? 

ETHEL. 

I  don't  know  why  you  came — unless  it  was  to  make 
me  desperately  wi  etched. 

JACK  STRAW. 

What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you   that  I  came 
because  I  loved  you  at  first  sight  ? 

ETHEL. 

I  should  say  that  your  Royal   Highness  was  very 
polite. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Now,  look  here,  don't  you  think  I'm  rather  nice, 
really  ? 
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ETHEL. 

It  would  surely  be  very  impertinent  of  rne  to  have 
any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Our  friend  Serlo  would  describe  that  as  one  in  the 
eye. 

ETHEL. 

Would  you  allow  me  to  go  back  to  my  mother's 
guests,  sir  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

[ImperturbcMy.]  Do  you  think  you'd  like  me  any 
better  if  I  weren't  an  Archduke  ? 

ETHEL. 
I  haven't  thought  about  it. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Then    please    give    the    matter    your    immediate 
attention. 

ETHEL. 
I  should  certainly  like  you  no  less. 

•lAfix  STI;A\\  . 

1  have  no  doubt  that  if   I  were  just  a  penniless 
adventurer  you'd  simply  dote  upon  me. 


I  don't  know  if  I'd  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as  that. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

You  know,  I'm  afraid  you're  hopelessly  romantic. 
You've  confessed  your  attachment  to  me,  and  just 
because  I  happen  incautiously  to  have  chosen  an 
Emperor  for  my  grandfather,  you  want  me  to  go  away. 
It's  so  unreasonable. 

ETHEL. 

But  I  haven't  confessed  anything  of  the  sort. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  look  upon  your  request  that  I  should  go  away 
as'  equivalent  to  an  avowal  of  undying  passion. 

ETHEL. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  would  say  to  you  if  you 
weren't  an  Archduke  ? 


JACK  STRAW. 


Yes. 


ETHEL. 

I'd  say  you  were  the  most  audacious,  impudent,  and 
impertinent  man  I'd  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

[She  gives  a  rapid,  ironical  curtsey,  a/id  goes 
out.  lie  is  about  to  follow  her  when  LADY 
WANLEY  and  HOLLAND  come  in.  JACK 
STRAW  stops  and  shakes  hands  with  them. 


Ah, 


JACK  STRAW, 
I  was  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 


you.     You  wrote  me  a  little  note,  Mr.  Holland. 
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HOLLAND. 

[IronioaUy.]  I  ventured  to  ask  if  I  might  have  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation  with  you. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  waiting  here.  I  will 
rejoin  you  immediately.  [Jle  yoes  out. 

HOLLAND. 
You  know,  he  positively  freezes  me. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

I  think  it's  wonderful.  One  couldn't  suspect  for  a 
moment  that  he's  only.  .  .  . 

HOLLAND. 
Take  care.  [He  looks  round, 

LADY  WANLEY. 
No  one  will  come  here.     We  can  talk  quite  safely. 

HOLLA  \  D. 

I  wish  to  goodness  we  hadn't  ever  thought  of  this 
fool  trick.  I  knew  it  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
bother. 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

It's  no  good  saying  that  now.  We  must  keep  our 
heads  and  get  out  of  it  as  best  we  can. 

HOLLAND. 
What  are  you  going  to  do 2 
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LADY  WANLEY. 

Oh,  that's  just  like  a  man.  You're  trying  to  put 
the  whole  blame  on  me.  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

HOLLAND. 

Well,  we  must  finish  with  it  as  quickly  as  we 
can. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Whatever  happens,  there  must  be  no  scene.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  him  publicly  humiliated. 

HOLLAND. 

Why  on  eaith  should  you  think  of  him  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Oh,  I'm  such  a  fool,  Ambrose. 

HOLLAND. 
My  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 

After  all,  I'm  not  a  girl — I'm  the  mother  of  two 
healthy  boys  with  enormous  appetites.  I  think  the 
man  has  bewitched  me. 

HOLLAND. 
Good  Lord ! 

LADY  WANLEY. 

It's  no  good  saying  that.  Of  course  he's  the  nio.-t 
fascinating  creature  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
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HOLLAND. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  seriously  in  love  with 
him  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

A  widow  with  a  sense  of  humour  is  never  seriously 
in  love  with  anybody. 

HOLLAND. 

Well  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

But  I  think  it's  much  better  the  young  man  should 
disappear  as  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

HOLLAXD. 

There  we're  quite  agreed.     And  we'll  tell  him  so 
with  considerable  frankness. 

Knter  JACK  STRAW. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Now,  my  dear  people,  I  am  at  your  service. 

[HOLLAND  and  LADY  WAXLEY  are  sitting  down. 
JACK  STRAW  looks  at  HOLLAXD,  who  rises 
uneasily, 

HOLLAXD. 
Oh,  don't  be  such  an  ass,  Jack. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[frigidly.]    I  beg  your  pardon.   [PotCM.]    Perhaps 
you'd  be  good  enough  to  put  down  my  hat. 

[HOLLAND  take*  it  aii'f  jliinjs  it  crossly  on  a, 
c/uii/-. 


JACK  STRAW. 

I  don't  think  you're  in  a  very  good  humour  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Holland.  I  venture  to  think  your 
manners  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

HOLLAND. 
Look  here,  we've  had  enough  of  this  tomfoolery. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Pray  sit  down.  It  distresses  me  to  see  you 
standing. 

HOLLAND. 
I  believe  the  man's  out  of  his  senses. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

[Very  amiably.]  Have  you  forgotten  the  waiter's 
uniform  which  fitted  you  so  wonderfully,  Mr.  Straw  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Calmly.]  Quite.  I  only  remember  the  condition 
your  ladyship  was  good  enough  to  agree  to,  when  I 
accepted  your  humorous  suggestion. 

HOLLAND. 
But,  look  here,  we  must  talk  the  matter  out. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  you,  my  dear  Holland. 
Your  conversation  is  often  interesting  and  sometimes 
epigrammatic.  I  stipulate  only  that  you  should  use 
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those  forms  of  politeness  which  are  usual  between  a 
person  of  your  position  and  a  person  of  mine. 

HOLLAND. 

I  should  never  have  consented  to  this  folly  if  I'd 
known  to  what  it  was  going  to  lead.  In  a  moment 
of  uncontrollable  irritation,  because  Mrs.  Jennings 
had  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence  to  a  defence- 
lessgirl,we  made  up  our  minds  to  punish  her.  There 
was  no  great  harm  in  it.  We  thought  perhaps  she'd 
ask  you  to  dinner,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 
It  never  dawned  on  us  that  you'd  come  and  stay  hei-e 
indefinitely. 

JACK  STRAW, 

My  dear  fellow,  why  should  you  blame  me  for  your 
own  lack  of  intelligence  ? 

HOLLAND. 

[Impatiently.]  Ugh ! 

[JACK  STRAW  goes  over  and  sits  beside  LADY 
WAXLEY. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Our  friend  is  quite  incoherent,  isn't  he  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
We  want  you  to  go  away,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 

he  you?     1  sny,  what  a  jolly  frock.     Where  did 
you  get  it  ? 
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[With  a  little  laugh,  disarmed  by  his  impudence,] 
You're  perfectly  irresistible. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You've  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  that's 
just  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Are  you  ever  serious  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Always  when  I'm  talking  to  a  pretty  woman. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
I  wish  I  could  understand  you. 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  lady,  I've  been  trying  to  understand 
myself  for  the  last  thirty  odd  years.  By  the  way, 
how  old  am  I,  Holland  ? 

HOLLAND. 
How  the  deuce  should  I  know  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  think  it's  very  careless  of 
you.  You  might  have  looked  it  out.  Supposing 
some  one  had  asked  me  my  age  ? 
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• 

LADY  WANLKV. 
I  wish  you  really  were  a  royal  personage. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  does  seem  hard  that  a  waiter  should  have  such  a 
way  with  him,  doesn't  it  d 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
[Confidentially J\  Who  are  you  really  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Your  devoted    servant,  madam.      Who   could  be 
anything  else  after  knowing  you  for  ten  minutes  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
It's  charming  of  you  to  say  so. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  am  very  nice,  aren't  I  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 

Much  too  nice.     That  is  why  I  beseech  your  Royal 
Highness  graciously  to  take  his  departure. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  know,  you  haven't  yet  told  me  where  you  got 
that  frock. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Oh.  I  bought  it  in  Paris.      I  )o  you  like  it  ? 
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JACK  STRAW. 
It's  ripping.     And  it  suits  you  admirably. 

HOLLAND. 
Isabel,  Isabel,  we  came  here  to  be  sensible. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

My  dear  Ambrose,  let  me  be  sensible  in  my  own 
way. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Oh,  my  dear  Holland,  I  wonder  if  you'd  very  much 
mind  going  to  see  if  my  red  carpet  is  still  in  its 
place. 

HOLLAND. 

I'm  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  you,  my 
friend. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Why  not  ?     You're  doing  it  very  well. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
Don't  be  piggy,  Ambrose. 

HOLLAND. 
Whao  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 

I'm  simply  dying  of  thirst.  I  wish  you'd  get  me  a 
glass  of  lemonade. 

HOLLAND. 

I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  stirring  from  this 
spot. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

I've  been  wondering  for  the  last  week  what  I  should 
do  if  I  signified  his  dismissal  to  any  one,  and  he  flatly 
refused  to  go.  Very  awkward,  isn't  it  ? 

LADY  WAXLEY. 
Mahomet  and  the  mountain  isn't  in  it. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Of  course  a  hundred  yenrs  ago  I'd  have  cast  him 
into  a  dungeon.  But,  between  ourselves,  I  don't 
happen  to  have  a  dungeon  handy. 

HOLLAND. 

Now  look  here,  we've  had  enough  of  this  nonsense. 
The  joke  has  gone  far  enough.  Are  you  going 
or  not  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Well,  if  you  ask  me  point  blank,  I'm  not. 

HOLLA  M). 

But  don't  you  know  that  I  have  only  to  say  two 
words  for  you  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  house  by  the 
servants  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  forget  that  you'd  be  undoubtedly  kicked  out 
witli  me. 

HOLLAND. 

Now  look  here,  Jack,  we've  been  old  pals,  and  we've 
gone  through  a  deuce  of  a  lot  together.  I  don't  want 
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to  say  beastly  things  to  you.  I  know  I've  made  a 
fool  of  myself,  but  you're  a  decent  chap.  You  must 
see  that  it's  necessary  for  you  to  go  at  once. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  have  no  other  engagements,  and  the  country  is 
charming  at  this  time  of  year. 

HOLLAND. 
You're  behaving  like  a  common  impostor. 

JACK  STRAW. 

What  language  to  use  to  a  royal  personage !  I 
assure  you  we're  not  used  to  such  frankness. 

HOLLAND. 
Do  you  deliberately  refuse  to  go  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Deliberately. 

HOLLAND. 
And  shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  happen  to  know,  thank  you. 

HOLLAND. 

You're  going  to  commit  the  most  disgraceful  action 
of  your  life.  Do  you  think  any  one  can't  see  that 
you're  madly  in  love  with  Ethel  Jennings  ? 
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LADY  WANLEY. 
[Springing  to  her  feet.]  Is  that  true? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Quite. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Then  why  have  you  been  flirting  with  me  so  dis- 
gracefully ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  assure  you  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  It 
must  be  my  unfortiinate  manner. 

LADY  WAN  LEV. 

It's  an  unfortunate  manner  that's  quite  likely  to 
get  you  into  trouble  with  widow  ladies. 

JACK  STRAW. 

In  that  case  you  can  only  applaud  my  determina- 
tion to  marry  as  quickly  as  possible. 

HOLLAND. 

Not  Ethel  Jennings  ? 

LADY  WANLEY. 
You  must  be  joking  ? 

JACK  STKAW. 

My  dear  madam,  when  I  make  a  joke  I  always 
laugh  quickly,  so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 
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It's  preposterous.  I  shall  allow  you  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  use  of  getting  violently 
excited  about  it  ?  More  especially  as  I  haven't  yet 
proposed  to  the  young  lady. 

HOLLAXD. 

I  think  you  must  be  stark  staring  mad.  You  don't 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  shall  allow  you  to 
carry  out  such  an  odious  deception.  I  can't  imagine 
how  you  can  even  think  of  anything  so  heartless  and 
cruel. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

It's  going  too  far.  You  must  understand  that  it's 
impossible.  I  beseech  you  to  leave  Taverner 
immediately. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  drives  me  to  distraction  that  I  should  have  to 
refuse  your  smallest  whim,  but  in  this  matter  [with  a 
dramatic  flourish]  I  am  adamant. 


HOLLAND. 

Now,  look  here,  we've  talked  about  it  enough. 
Either  you  leave  this  place  immediately  or  I  shall  tell 
Mrs.  Jennings  the  whole  story. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

It  is  only  fair  to  give  you  that  satisfaction.  That 
was  part  of  our  arrangement. 

HOLLAND. 
You  realise  the  consequences  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Very  amiably.]  I  did  that  before  I  entered  into 
your  scheme. 

HOLLAND. 
You  leave  me  no  alternative. 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  Holland,  I  really  believe  you're  rather 
nervous  about  the  disclosure  which  it  is  evidently 
your  duty  to  make. 

HOLLAND. 

For  your  own  sake  I  ask  you  once  more  :  will 
you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  leave  the  house 
and  under  no  circumstances  communicate  with  any 
member  of  the  family  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

It's  charming  of  you  to  give  me  one  more  chance. 
1  cuu  only  repeat  that  1  am  deeply  in  love  with 
Ethel,  and  I  have  every  intention  of  marrying  her. 

HOLLAND. 
Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

If  I  perish,  I  perish. 

[HOLLAND  goes  to  the  door. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
No,  Ambrose,  I  beseech  you  not  to. 

HOLLAND. 

Good  heavens,  the  whole  thing  was  done  so  that 
you  might  have  an  opportunity  to  crow  over  Mrs. 
Jennings.  Now  you're  going  to  have  it. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

But  I  don't  want  it  any  more.  It  was  a  foolish 
thing.  Let  him  go  quietly. 

HOLLAND. 
But,  you  see,  he  won't  go. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENXIXGS. 

Oh,  your  Iloyal  'Ighness,  we've  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere.  We  couldu't  make  out  what  'ad 
become  of  you. 

PARKER-  JENNINGS. 

All  the  county  is  there.     Ore  me  de  la  ere  me. 
VINCENT  comes  in  hurriedly. 
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VINCENT. 

1  MI  y,  mater,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  Hurry 
up,  the  duchess  has  just  driven  up.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir.  I  didn't  know  you  were  there. 

HOLLAND. 

Vincent,  go  and  fetch  your  sister.  I  have  some- 
thing important  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to 
hear. 

VINCENT. 
But  look  here,  the  duchess  has  just.  .  .   . 

HOLLAND. 
Oh,  hang  the  duchess.     Where's  Ethel? 

VINCENT. 
She's  sitting  just  outside,  talking  to  Herlo. 

HOLLAND. 

Then  call  her. 

MILS.    1  'A  i;  K  i:i;-.l  r.\  \  L.VGS. 

[Lookimj    romi'l    u-ifli.   union  id,  ment.\  'As    any  thin 
'uppeiK-d  t 

jVixcKvr  f/oe-s  «nt.   <m<l  lit   n   u«n;t>;it[  n- 
ETIIKL  un<l  SKULO. 


LADY   \\".\MJ:Y. 
[Tu  HOLLAND.]  Ambrose,  be  gentle. 
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PARKER-  JENNINGS. 
Your  Royal  Highness  isn't  put  out  about  anything  ? 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
[Quickly.]  Oh,  I  'ope  we  'aven't  made  anyfauxjxis. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  displease  me.  I'm  in  the 
best  possible  humour,  thank  you. 

HOLLAND. 

[/Seeing  ETHEL.]  Oh,  there  you  are.  [Addressing 
himself  to  the  company  in  general.]  I  have  something 
very  painful  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  how  I'm  going 
to  make  it  clear  to  you. 

SERLO. 

I  say,  is  this  any  business  of  mine  ?  Shall  I 
hook  it  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Oh  no,  pray  stay  by  all  means. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

[To  JACK  STRAW.]  Haven't  you  changed  your  mind, 
sir? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  like  a  historical  character  whose  name  I  can't 
remember  at  the  moment :  I  never  change  uiy  mind. 
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HOLLAND. 

Mrs.  Jennings,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  use  in  my  try- 
ing to  excuse  myself.  I  had  better1  just  tell  you 
everything  as  shortly  as  I  can. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Mr.  Holland,  don't  you  think  it  can  wait  till  later? 
The  duchess  'as  just  come,  and  it'll  look  so  funny  if 
I'm  not  there  to  receive  her. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Mr.  Holland  has  a  communication  to  make  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh,  of  course,  if  it's  your  Royal  Tghness's  wish. 

HOLLAND. 

I  daresay  you  remember  that  a  fortnight  ago  we  all 
met  at  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

How  could  I  forget,  when  that  was  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  my  introduction  to  his  Royal  'Jghness. 

LADY  WANLEV. 
Ambrose. 

HOLLAND, 

You  may  remember,  also,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
were  sitting  with  us  in  the  lounge. 

G 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  'ave  other  things  to  do  than  to  remember  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  were  sitting. 

HOLLAND. 

I  daresay  you've  forgotten  that  you  behaved  very 
cruelly  to  her.  We  were  all  very  indignant.  We 
thought  it  necessary  to  punish  you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

.Really,  Mr.  Holland,  1  don't  know  who  you  think 
you're  talking  to. 

HOLLAND. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  what  I  have  tc — I 
realise  now  that  the  whole  business  has  been  pre- 
posterously silly — I  can  manage  far  better  if  you 
don't  interrupt. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Please  let  him  go  on,  Mrs.  Jennings. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Of,  of  course,  if  your  Royal  'Ighness  wishes  it  I  'ave 
no  more  to  say. 

HOLLAND. 

It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  amusing  to  pass  off  a 
nobody  as  a  person  of  great  consequence.  I  had  jiift 
recognised  one  of  the  waiters  as  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
I  introduced  him  to  you  as  the  Archduke  Sebastian 
of  Pomerania. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Wlmt!     Then.  .  .  * 

[<V/«3  is  at  a  loss  far  words,     SERLO  goes  into  a 
shout  of  laughter. 


SERLO. 

Wliat  a  sell !     By  George,  what 
a  sell ! 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[Going  up  to  JACK  STRAW.]  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you're  not.  .  .  . 

VINCENT. 

I  thought  I  knew  his  face  the 
111  >ment  I  saw  him. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Speak,  man,  speak. 


These  four 

sfeyshn  are  said 

verylquickly, 

almost 
simultaneo  usly. 


.JACK  STRAW. 

[With  the  greatest  urbanity.]  .Madam.  I  stepped  out 

of  the  uniform  of  a  waiter  at  the  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel  into  the  sober  garb  of  the  person  you  now  see 
before  you.  . 

MRS.     I'AKKKU-J  KX.MNCS. 

Then  you're  nothing  short  of  an  impostor.  Oh ! 
Oh  !  Now,  then,  Jennings,  you're  a  man.  Uo  some- 
thing. 
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PARK  ER-JENNINS  s . 


And  he's  been  lappin'  up  my  best  champagne  lunch 
and  dinner  for  a  week. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh,  damn  your  champagne. 


Mater ! 


VINCENT. 


MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 


Oh,  you  fool,  you  fool !  You've  'ad  the  education. 
You've  been  to  Oxford,  and  we  gave  you  four  thousand 
a  year.  Didn't  you  learn  enough  to  tell  the  difference 
between  an  archduke  and  a  waiter  ? 

VINCENT. 
Serlo  didn't  spot  him. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Who's  Serlo  ?  Fine  marquess  he  is — spends  all  his 
time  with  stable  boys  and  barmaids.  How  do  1  know 
he  is  a  marquess  ? 

SERLO. 
Don't  mind  me,  will  you  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Is  there  no  one  who  can  do  something  ?  And  that 
man  stands  there  as  if  he  didn't  care  a  ball  of  worsted. 
Don't  you  be  too  sure,  my  young  friend.  It's  your  Royal 
'Ighness  this,  and  your  lloyal  'Ighness  that.  And  we 
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had  to  call  you  sir.     Waiter,  'all'  a  piut  of  bitter,  and 
look  sharp  about  it. 

ETHEL. 
Mother ! 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  don't  talk  to -me.  [To  JACK  STRAW.]  Well, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  lady,  you're  so  voluble,  it  would  be 
diflicult  for  me  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well,  I'm  listening. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Ah,  there  you  have  me,  for  in  point  of  tfact  I  can 
think  of  no  appropriate  observation. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  you've  been  laughing  at  me  all  the  time,  'ave 
you  ?  Well,  you're  going  to  laugh  on  the  other  side 
of  your  face  now,  young  feller-my-lad. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  see  how  one  performs  that 
very  curious  operation. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Well,  shall  I  tell  you  who'll  show  you  ? 
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JACK  STRAW. 
Yes,  do. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
The  police,  my  lad,  the  police. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  wouldn't  send  for  them  if  I  were  you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Wouldn't  you  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  wouldn't  really. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well,  I  would. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Don't  you  think  it'll  be  a  little  awkward  with  all 
these  people  here  ? 

VINCENT. 
We  can't  have  a  scene  now,  mater. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
D'you  mean  to  say  I've  got  to  sit  still  and  lump  it? 

JACK  STRAW. 

If  you  ask  my  advice,  that  is  what  I  should  recom- 
mend. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
All  the  county's  here,  Maria,     Creme  de  la  orcme. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  I  wish  they  were  all  dead.  I  know  why  they 
come  here.  D'you  think  I  don't  know  that  they  call 
me  a  vulgar  old  woman  behind  my  back  ?  But  they 
come  all  the  same  because  I've  got  two  millions  of 
money.  I'm  so  rich  that  they  can't  'elp  coming. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  know,  I  don't  want  to  seem  stuck  up,  but  in 
point  of  fact  they've  come  to-day  to  meet  me.  Don't 
you  think  I'd  better  go  and  make  myself  amiable  to 
them  ? 

HOLLAND. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  back  to  them  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Why  not  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
'Ave  I  got  to  introduce  you  to  the  duchess? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I'm    afraid    she'll    make   a   point    of    it.      Even 
duchesses  have  a  weakness  for  royal  personages. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
If  she  ever  finds  out ! 

JACK  STRAW. 
The  situation  is  not  without  an  element  of  humour. 
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MBS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well,  upon  my  soul,  you  'ave  got  a  cheek  ! 

JACK  STRAW. 

The  motto  on  my  coat  of  arms  is  audacity.  Only 
we  put  it  in  Latin  because  it  sounds  better. 

VINCENT. 
Your  coat  of  arms,  I  like  that. 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  fellow,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  authentic 
as  yours. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

And  do  you  mean  to  say  I've  got  to  pretend  I  don't 
know  anything  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  think  it's  the  only  thing  to  do. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  can  never  do  it.  I  shall  never  'old  up  my  'ead 
again. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Come.  I  am  convinced  that  the  duchess  is  growing 
restive.  I  wijl  murmur  a  few  soft  nothings  in  her 
ear. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  well,  I  suppose  the  only  thing  is  to  risk  it. 
But  you  just  wait,  young  man,  you  wait. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  no  one  here  will — 
blow  the  gaff. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Upon  my  soul,  you  talk  as  if  I  was  the  criminal. 

[She  start-;  and  stops  suddenly  irith  a  cry. 

HOLLAND. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  it  give  me  such  a  turn.     What's  to  be  done 
now?    The  Count. 

HOLLAND. 
How  d'you  mean  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I'd  forgotten  all  about  him.     Count  von  Btemer 
coming. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Who  the  deuce  is  he? 

HOLLAND. 
He's  your  ambassador. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Of  course,  how  stupid  of  me ! 

LADY  WANLKY. 
[With  a  little  scornful  smile.]     But  he  won't  come. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Don't  you  make  too  sure  about  that.  He's  coining 
right  enough.  The  British  aristocracy  was  quite 
willing  to  'ob-nob  with  the  Parker- Jennings,  but  this 
dirty  foreigner  wouldn't  be  seen  in  the  same  street 
with  us.  And  you  all  sniggered  up  your  sleeves, 
because  you  thought  you  was  getting  a  bit  of  your 
own  back.  But  I've  got  'im  to-day,  and  I  was  going 
to  fling  him  in  your  faces.  1  wrote  'im  a  personal 
letter — as  if  I'd  known  him  all  my  life — and  said.  .  . 

JACK  STRAW. 
Well  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  said  'is  Royal  'Ighness  particularly  wished  him 
to  come.  I  sent  the  letter  by  one  of  the  footmen  this 
morning. 

JACK  STRAW. 
By  Jove ! 

HOLLAND. 

Well,  they  mustn't  meet.  You  must  say  that  the 
Archduke  has  been  seized  with  sudden  indisposition. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Every  one  knows  he  was  quite  well  half  an  hour 
ago. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

Besides,  Count  von  Bremer  would  probably  insist 
on  seeing  him.  It  must  have  come  as  a  great  surprise 
that  the  Archduke  Sebastian  had  turned  up. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  people,  don't  put  yourselves  out.  Jf  Count 
von  Bremer  has  come  here  to  see  me,  it  would  be 
manifestly  most  discourteous  to  rob  him  of  that 
pleasure. 

HOLLAND. 
I  think  you're  quite  mad,  Jack. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Unless  I'm  greatly  mistaken,  Count  von  Bremer 
has  excessively  bad  sight. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  meet  'im 
face  to  face  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Remember  that  there  are  eighty-one  Archdukes  in 
Pomerania. 

ETHEL. 
You  told  me  seventy-nine  a  little  while  ago. 

JACK  STRA\V. 

I  have  since  seen  in  the  paper  that  the  Arch- 
duchess Anastasia  has  had  twins,  which  makes 
eighty-one.  What  more  probable  than  that  the 
Ambassador  has  never  seen  the  Archduke  Sebiisiian  f. 

M  i;s.    1' \ltKKIJ-jKNXl\GS. 

Oh,  l.ut  whatja  risk  to  take.  It's  enough  to  turn 
my  false  'air  grey. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

In  any  case,  he  can't  have  set  eyes  on  him  for  four 
years,  because  nobody  has. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  suppose  it  'asn't  struck  you  that  he  may  talk  to 
you  in  Pomeranian. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Have  you  ever  met  a  waiter  who  couldn't  discourse 
fluently  in  seven  languages  at  least  ? 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Does  that  mean  you  can  talk  the  Count's  beastly 
language  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Like  a  beastly  native,  madam.  But  I  may  suggest 
to  you  that  there  will  be  no  need,  since  if  I  address 
the  Count  in  English  it  would  be  the  height  of  dis- 
courtesy for  him  to  answer  in  any  other  tongue. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Well,  of  all  the  cheek  I've  ever  come  across  in  my 
life,  you  just  about  take  the  cake. 

HOLLAND. 

But  look  here,  I  remember  seeing  the  Archduke 
described  as  a  very  handsome  man. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

Spare  niy  blushes,  dear  friend.     AVe  are  as  like  as 
two  peas. 

MRS.  WITHERS  comes  in. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

Maria,  the  Count  is  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
[Seeing  JACK  STRAW.]  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Not  at  all. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 
He's  just  coming  along  with  Mr.  Withers. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[In  an  aside  to  JACK  STRAW.]  Try  and  behave  like 
a  gentleman, 

J^nter  COUNT  ADRIAN  VON  BREMER  and  WITHERS. 

•  JACK  STRAW. 
My  dear  Count! 

COUNT. 
This  is  a  welcome  surprise,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 
You  know  my  hostess  ? 

COUNT. 
[>7<«/i/Hj/ /uinds  with  MRS.  PABKKB-JKNHIHQ8.]   How 

do  you  do  ? 

JACK  STI:A\\  . 

It  is  many  years  since  we  met. 
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COUNT. 
I  should  have  never  recognised  you,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  expect  I  had  a  moustache  when  you  last  saw  ine. 

COUNT. 

That  changes  a  face  so  much.  And  then  1  am  so 
blind  nowadays. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  daresay  you  have  later  news  of  the  Emperor 
than  I. 

COUNT. 

It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  His  Majesty  to  know 
that  you  are  in  England,  sir.  I  have  ventured  to 
telegraph  to  him. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Have  you,  by  Jove  ! 

COUNT. 
It  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  daresay  you  have  several  things  you  want  to  talk 
to  me  about  ? 

COUNT. 

I  was  hoping  you  would  give  me  a  few  minutes 
conversation. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

[To  MRS.  PARKER-  JENNINGS.]  Will  you  forgive  us  if 
we  take  a  little  stroll  in  the  rose  garden  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-  JENNINGS. 

\GrirnlyJ]  I  am  much  honoured,  sir,  that  your 
Royal  Highness  should  condescend  to  walk  in  my 
rose  garden. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Come.  [ffe  takes  the  COUNT'S  arm.  At  the  door  the 
COUNT  hesitates]  [Motioning  to  him  to  go  Jlrst.]  No, 
I  pray  you.  I  am  at.  home  here  —  the  most  comfort-. 
able,  hospitable  home  I  have  known  for  many  a  long 
day. 

COUNT. 

Do  you  propose  to  stay  in  these  parts  much  longer, 
sir? 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  shall  stay  till  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  turns  me  out. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNKVJS. 
You  do  us  a  great  honour,  sir.  [The  COUNT  goes  out. 


as  he  is  going  JACK  STI;A\V  turns  round  and 
(jives  MRS.  PARKER-JE.VMNCS  an  elaborate  wink.'] 
[  /•'>'?•  iously.']  You,  you,  you,  you,  damned  waiter  ! 


KM)    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  SCENE  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ACT. 

Next  morning, 

MRS.  PAKKER-JENNINGS  and  VINCENT  are  discovered. 

VINCENT 
Where's  the  governor  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
He's  'aving  an  interview  with  the  waiter. 

VINCENT. 
I  hope  he'll  give  him  what  for, 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  trust  your  father  for  that.  Oh,  I  thought  I 
should  never  get  through  last  night.  Eighteen 
people  to  dinner,  and  me  on  pins  and  needles  the 
whole  time. 

VINCENT. 

There's  a  ripping  long  account  of  the  Garden  Party 
in  the  Cheshire  Times. 

112 
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MRS.  PARKEK.JKXXIXGS. 
Do  you  think  I've  not  seen  it  ? 

VINCENT, 

It  went  off  beautifully  ;    no  one  can  deny  that 
Thei-o  wasn't  a  hitch. 

•  MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
[With  a  little  cry  of  rage.]  Oh  ! 

Enter  MR.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

MRS.  PAEKER-JENNINGS. 
Well? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[Apologetically.]  My  dear. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[Indignantly.]  You've  been  and  gone    and  made 
another  old  fool  of  yourself,  Jennings. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[  With  a  deprecating  laugh,]  I'm  afraid  it's  the  same 
old  fool  as  usual,  Maria. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Don't  make  jokes  at  me,  Robert.     Keep  them  for 
your  City  friends. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 
lie's  had  breakfast. 
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MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

'As  he  indeed.  At  'alf-past  eleven.  He's  not 
putting  himself  out,  is  he  ? 

VINCENT. 
When's  he  going,  father  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  when  he's  going.  Your  father 
went  to  him  and  said  he  was  to  clear  out  before 
twelve  o'clock  or  we'd  send  for  the  police,  come  what 
might.  That's  what  you  told  him,  Robert,  isn't  it? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well,  my  dear.  .  .  . 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  always  were  a  fool,  Jennings,  What  have 
you  done  now  ? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Well,  my  dear,  he  insisted  on  having  one  of  the 
footmen  in  the  room.  He  said  he  didn  t  like  this 
English  habit  of  ours  of  having  no  servants  at 
the  breakfast-table. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you  let  him  order  my 
servants  about  ? 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 

My  dear,  what  could  I  do  ?  There  was  one  of  them 
in  the  room  at  the  time. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
And  you  sat  by  while  he  ate  his  breakfast  ? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
He  has  a  very  healthy  appetite,  Maria. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Don't  talk  to  me.     You  must  'ave  'ad  some  oppor- 
tunity to  give  him  a  piece  of  your  mind. 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Well,  my  dear,  we  were  left  alone  for  a  minute. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Well? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
[Helplessly.]  He  was  so  affable  that.  .  .  . 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Affable  !     Oh,  you  blithering  fool.     Wait  till  I  get 
a  word  with  him, 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Well,  my  dear,  why  didn't  you  get  rid  of  him  last 
night  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

How  could  I  get  rid  of  'im  last  night,  with  eighteen 
people  come  to  dinner  to  meet  'im  ? 

VINCENT. 
What  about  Lady  Wanley  ? 
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MBS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  I  never  want  to  set  eyes  on  her  again.  I  know 
she  was  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

VINCENT. 
But  I  thought  you'd  sent  for  her, 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

So  I  'ave,  and  for  Holland  too.  They  got  us  into 
the  mess,  and  they  must  get  us  out  of  it.  It's 
just  as  bad  for  them  as  for  us  now.  That's  one 
comfort. 

JACK  STRAW  comes  in,  in    tfannels,  looking  very  cool 
and  comfortable. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Hulloa,  there  you  are  !  I  was  just  hunting  around 
for  some  one  to  give  me  a  cigarette, 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
[Ironically.]  I  'ope  you  'ad  a  comfortable  breakfast. 

JACK  STRAW. 

A  1 ,  thanks.     Give  me  a  cigarette,  old  man  ? 

[VINCENT  is  helping  himself  to  one,  and  JACK 
STRAW  takes  the  case  out  of  his  hand,  helps 
himself,  and  returns  it. 

VINCENT. 
Don't  mind  me,  will  you  ? 
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JACK  STRAW. 
Not  at  all. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
[Aggressively.]  Well  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Jolly  party  you  gave  yesterday,  Mrs.  Jennings. 
It  was  a  great  success,  wasn't  it  ?  [Turning  to  PAR  i\  I;K- 
.)  KNM.XGS.]  By  the  way,  what  was  that  port  we  drank 
last  night  ? 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

No,  you  don't,  my  friend.  You  may  be  able  to 
bluff  Jennings,  but  you  don't  bluff  me. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Bluff?  Bluff?  I  flatter  myself  on  my  knowledge 
of  English,  but  I  don't  think  I've  ever  come  across 
that  word. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Haven't  you?  Perhaps  you  'aven't  come  across 
the  word  skilly  either  ?  But,  unless  you  look  out, 
you'll  know  what  it  is  before  3011  want  to. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  talk  in  riddle*,  dear  1  i'ly.  I  always  think  it  a 
fatiguing  habit. 

MliS.    PAIiKiOlt-JcXXIXCS. 

Oh,  I'll  make  my -elf  clear.  Don't  you  'ave  any 
fear  about  that, 
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JACK  STRAW. 

[Sitting  down  lazily.]  I  can't  help  feeling  the 
interval  between  breakfast  and  luncheon  in  a  country 
house  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  moments  of  the 
day. 

MRS,  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

See  that  there's  no  one  about,  Vincent. 

VINCENT. 
It's  all  right,  mater. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Looking  at  him  blandly.]  You  have  all  the  airs  of 
a  conspirator  in  a  romantic  play,  my  friend.  You 
only  want  a  false  beard  and  some  blue  spectacles  to 
make  the  picture  perfect. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Now  then,  you  listen  to  me,  young  man. 

JACK  STRAW. 
You  flatter  me,  madam. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

We've  talked  it  over,  my  'usbaiid  and  me,  and  we're 
no  fools,  whatever  you  may  think.  You  richly  deserve 
to  be  'anded  over  to  the  police. 

JACK  STRAW. 

One  moment.  To  which  character  are  you  now 
addressing  yourself,  to  the  Archduke  Sebastian  or 
the  waiter  from  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  ? 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  if  you  don't  take  care,  I'll  give  you  such  a  box 
on  the  ears. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  certainly  wouldn't  do  that  to  a  royal  personage, 
would  you  ?  You  must  be  concerned  for  the  moment 
with  Jack  Straw. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

It  may  surprise  you,  but  I  'ave  been  for  the  last 
'alf  hour. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  thought  your  manner  had  been  a  little  abrupt. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

1  was  saying  that  you  richly  deserved  to  be  'anded 
over  to  the  police. 

JACK  STRAW. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  on  that  question,  but 
we  will  let  it  pnss. 

M  i;x.    L'AKKKK-JKXXIM.-. 
But  we  don't  want  a  scandal. 

JACK  STRAW. 

<  >ne  bus  to  be  so  careful  in  the  smart  set,  doesn't 
one  ? 

M  its.  PA n  K  i: K-.J  i-;x N  i  \<;,s. 

And   we're  willing  to  let  you  go.     Your  lu_ 
shall  be  packed,  the   motor   shall   take   you   to  the 

station. 
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VINCENT. 

Mother,  we  shall  all  have  to  see  him  off,  or  it'll 
look  so  fishy. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS, 

Oh,  we'll  see  him  off.  Anything  to  get  rid  of  'iin 
safely.  There's  a  train  in  an  hour  from  now.  And  I 
'ave  only  one  piece  of  advice  to  you,  and  that  is,  take 
the  chance  while  you've  got  it. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It's  very  kind  of  you,  but  I'm  extremely  comfort- 
able'here. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
You  make  me  laugh. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  always  think  it  hard  that  it  should  be  so  difficult 
to  make  people  do  that  when  you're  trying  to  be 
funny,  and  so  easy  when  you're  trying  to  be  serious. 

MRS.    PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  don't  want  me  to  tell  my  footman  to  take  you 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and.  .  .  . 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  lady,  let  us  keep  perfectly  calm.  It  would 
become  neither  of  us  to  lose  our  tempers. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won't  go  ? 
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JACK  STRAW. 

You  put  it  in  such  a  brutal  way.  Let  us  say  rather, 
that  I  cannot  tear  myself  away  from  your  hospitable 
roof. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Ha,  and  how  long  do  you  propose  to  give  us  the 
honour  of  your  company  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Well,  I  really  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind. 
I'm  proposing  to  await  developments. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Send  for  the  police,  Robert.    I  won't  put  up  with  it 

VINCENT. 
You  know,  mother.    .  .  . 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Hold'your  tongue,  Vincent.  .  .  .  [To  JACK  STRAW.  | 
Oh,  my  friend,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Those  nice  white 
'amis  of  yours  will  look  pretty  after  they've  been 
picking  oakum  for  six  months. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  had  an  idea  that  had  been  abolished  in  England. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Oh  no,  I  think  not. 
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JACK  STKAW. 
Ah.  perhaps  it  was  the  treadmill  I  was  thinking  of. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Well,  Vincent,  'ow  much  longer  are  you  going  to 
stand  there  like  a  stuffed  owl  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  that  a  local  paper  that 
I  see?  [ffe  takes  it  uj).]  Ah,  I  surmised  that  it 
would  have  an  account  of  your  garden  party.  Two 
columns  of  it,  by  Jove !  You  must  wish  you  hadn't 
asked  so  many  people.  [Heading]  The  Duchess  of 
St.  Erth,  the  Marchioness  of  Mereston,  the  Marquess 
of  Mereston,  Lord  and  Lady  Hollington,  Viscount 
Parnaby — dear  me,  how  smart — Lady  Wanley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Limberville,  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield,  and 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Spratte.  ...  I  say,  won't  your 
humbler  friends  grind  their  teeth  with  envy.  But 
doesn't  it  say  anything  about  me?  Here  it  is. 
[Reading]  '•  The  Archduke  Sebastian  looked  every 
inch  a  prince."  I  said  so.  [Reading  to  himself.]  Oh, 
spare  my  blushes.  [Aloud.]  "  His  Royal  Highness 
enchanted  every  one  by  the  grace  of  his  bearing  and 
the  charm  of  his  Imperial  personality."  Blood  will 
tell. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[To  PARKER-JENNINGS.]  Are  you  going  to  stand 
there  and  let  this  man  insult  me,  Robert  ? 
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JACK  STRAW. 

[Blandly.]  And  what  do  you  imagine  all  these 
noble  and  distinguished  persons  will  think  when  they 
read  in  the  next  number  of  the  local  paper  that  the 
royal  personage  whose  hand  they  were  so  pleased  to 
shake — I  did  my  duty  like  a  hero,  didn't  I  ? — was 
serving  coffee  and  liqueurs  a  fortnight  ago  in  the 
Grand  Babylon  Hotel  ? 

MRS.  PARKER  JENNINGS. 
Oh,  be  quiet,  you.  .  .  . 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  can  hear  a  titter  rising  softly  in  the  village,  with 
the  doctor  and  the  parson  and  the  solicitor,  whom 
you  didn't  ask  to  your  party,  and  I  can  hear  it 
increase  to  a  ripple  of  laughter  as  the  story  spreads 
through  Cheshire.  I  can  hear  a  Homeric  peal  as  it 
t  ravels  from  county  to  county.  It's  a  great  guflaw 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  the  cities  of  the 
North,  and  already  I  hear  the  deep  laughter  of 
Itiistol  and  Portsmouth  and  the  West.  And  when  it 
reaches  London — you  know  how  things  go  in  London, 
it's  so  large  that  it  takes  it  a  little  time  really  to  got 
hold  of  anything,  but  when  at  last  it  comes,  can't  you 
see  the  huge  city  holding  its  aching  sides  and 
bellowing  with  laughter.  But  I'll  tell  you  who  won't 
see  the  joke — [taking  up  the  paper  and  reading] — oh, 
they'll  laugh  very  much  on  the  wrong  side  of  their 
mouths;  the  Duchess  of  St.  Kith,  the  Marchioness 
of  Mereston,  and  my  Lady  lloliington  and  my  Lord 
Paruaby,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield  and  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Spratte, 
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MBS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Oh,  you  devil ! 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  can  see  you  flying  before  the  laughter  like  three 
tremulous  leaves  before  the  wind,  and  the  laughter 
will  pursue  you  to  Paris,  where  they'll  make  little 
songs  about  you  on  the  boulevards,  and  the  Riviera, 
where  they'll  sell  your  photographs  on  picture  post- 
cards. I  can  see  you  fleeing  across  the  Atlantic  to 
hide  your  heads  in  the  immensity  of  America,  and 
there  the  Yellow  Press,  pea-green  with  frenzy,  will 
pile  column  of  ridicule  upon  column  of  invective. 
Oh,  my  dear  lady,  do  you  think  it  i^n't  worth  while  to 
endure  six  months  hard  labour  to  amuse  the  world  so 
profoundly  ? 

[There  is  a  silence.  PARKER- JENNINGS  takes 
out  his  handkerchief,  makes  it  into  a,  ball 
and  mops  his  forehead.  VINCENT,  noticing 
him,  does  the  same.  MRS.  PARKER- 
JENNINGS  gives  the  two  a  glance,  sees  what 
they  are  doing,  takes  out  her  handkerchief, 
rolls  it  up  ball,  and  doivly  mops  her 
forehead. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
It's  no  good,  Maria ;  we  can't  give  him  in  charge, 

MRS,  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Tell  me  something  I  don't  know,  We're  in  the 
man's  hands,  and  he  knows  it. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

an  amiable  smile.]  I  thought  you  would  come 
to  see  the  situation  from  my  point  of  view. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS, 
[Beaten.]  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

At  the  present  moment,  with  your  permission,  I 
am  going  to  have  a  small  brandy  and  soda.  King  the 
bell,  Vincent. 

VINCENT. 

Shall  I,  ma  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
[JF^A  angry  resignation,]  Oh,  yes,  ring  it. 

JACK  STRAW. 

For  your  own  sake,  I  warn  you  to  behave  with  the 
utmost  decorum  before  the  servant. 

[A  FOOTMAN  appears. 

PARKER-JENNINGS 

Bring  his  Royal  Highness  a  brandy  and  soda, 
James. 

SERVANT. 
Very  good,  sir.  [Exit. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh,  I  wish  it  would  choke  you. 
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JACK  STRAW. 
I'm  afraid  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  that. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Now,  look  here,  I'm  no  fool,  Mr. I  don't  know 

what  to  call  you.  .  .  . 

JACK  STRAW. 

You'll  find  it'll  be  more  convenient  to  address  me  as 
you  have  always  done. 

VINCENT. 

The  cheek  of  it !     I  can  see  myself  saying  sir  to  a 
damned  waiter. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You   were  assuring   me   that   you   were   no  fool, 
madam. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  last  thing 
we  want  is  a  scandal,  and  you've  got  us  on  toast. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Well  browned  on  both  sides. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

If  you'll  go  quietly  and  at  once  we'll  give  you  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds.     There  ! 

JACK  STRAW. 

Oh,  this  is  a  blow.     To  think  that  any  one  should 
be  willing  to  give  two  hundred  pounds  to  get  rid  of 
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me  !     And  I've  always  flattered  myself  that  I  was  such 
an  agreeable  guest  in  a  country  house. 

VINCENT. 

They  have  funny  tastes  in  the  servants'  hall,  I 
daresay. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  have  quite  a  knack  of  saying  clever  things, 
haven't  you  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Madam,  nothing  will  induce  me  to  leave  you  till 
I  have  eradicated  the  unfortunate  impression  which  I 
appear  to  have  made  on  you. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Do  you  mean  to  say.  .  .  . 

PARKER- JENNINGS. 
[Interrupting.]  Take  care,  mother.     There's  James. 

The  FOOTMAN  enters  with  brandy  and  soda  and  glasses. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Be  a  good  fellow,  Vincent,  and  mix  it  for  me,  will 
you? 

VINCENT. 
Certainly,  sir. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

Where  do  you  get  your  brandy,  Mr.  Jennings  ?     I 
like  it  very  much. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

It's  very  good  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  say  so. 

[Exit  FOOTMAN. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh,  it's  insufferable. 

Enter  the  FOOTMAN  to  announce, 

FOOTMAN. 

Lady  Wanley.     Mr.  Holland. 

[They  enter.     Exit  FOOTMAN 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Thei-e  you  are  at  last !     This  is  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish. 

VINCENT. 

Mother,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  be  vulgar. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  1  can't  be  refined  now.     If  I'm  vulgar,  I  can't 
'elp  it. 

HOLLAND. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ? 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Good  heavens,  he's  the  matter.     He  won't  go. 

LADY  WANLEY. 
What! 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  know,  it  makes  me  feel  very  uncomfortable  to 
hear  you  discussing  me  like  this.  Wouldn't  you  like 
me  to  retire  ? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 

We've  threatened  him  with  the  police. 

HOLLAND. 
Well? 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
He  just  laughs  at  us. 

VINCENT. 

We've  even  demeaned  ourselves  by  offering  him 
money. 

HOLLAND. 
Of  course  he  doesn't  want  your  money. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
Well,  'adn't  you  better  suggest  what  he  does  want  ? 

HOLLAND. 

Look  here,  Jack,  you've  made  fools  of  the  whole  lot 
of  us.  Won't  you  be  a  brick  and  clear  out  ?  We 
really  ai%e  in  a  deuce  of  a  scrape. 

I 
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JACK  STRAW. 

I  am  always  touched  by  an  appeal  to  my  better 
nature,  but  in  this  case  I  propose  to  steel  myself 
against  your  entreaties. 

HOLLAND. 
Damn  you ! 

JACK  STRAW. 

Don't  lose  your  temper.  You'll  only  say  something 
foolish,  and  I  shall  score  off  you. 

HOLLAND. 

There's  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  turn 
you  out  by  main  force. 

JACK  STRAW. 

That,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  has  already 
been  suggested,  but  I  have  explained  to  dear  Mrs. 
Jennings  the  inconvenience  of  that  course. 

Enter  the  FOOTMAN. 
FOOTMAN. 

Mrs.  Withers  is  in  her  motor,  madam,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  you  can  see  her  for  a  moment. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh,  I  can  see  nobody. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  hope  you're  cot  refusing  to  see  her  on  my  account, 
dear  Mrs  Jennings. 
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Mas.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
\Very  affably,  before  the  servant.]  Oh  no,  sir. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  wonder  if  you'd  very  much  mind  her  coming  in. 
I  thought  her  such  a  nice  woman,  I  should  like  to  see 
her  again. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  of  course,  if  your  Royal  Highness  wishes  it.  ... 

JACK  STRAW. 
Thanks  so  much. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Show  'er  in,  James. 

FOOTMAN. 

Very  good,  madam. 

[Exit  FOOTMAN. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

My  own  'ouse  isn't  my  own  now.  I'm  forced  to  see 
every  one  I  don't  want  to.  If  there's  any  one  I  can't 
bear  it's  Fanny  Withers.  I  only  asked  her  yesterday 
because  I  thought  she'd  eat  her  'eart  out  with  jealousy. 
She's  a  snob  if  you  like.  I  don't  know  what  she  wants 
to  come  here  for  at  this  hour.  [To  JACK  STI:A\\.  | 
Impostor !  Impostor ! 

JACK  STK.UV. 

You  know,  upon  my  word  you're  all  very  ungrateful. 
I  lent  an  eclat  to  your  party  which  has  found  lasting 
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fame  in  the  columns  of  the  local  paper.  I  chatted 
cordially  with  the  Duchess  of  St.  Erth,  I  allowed  the 
Bishop  of  Sheffield  to  tell  me  harrowing  stories  about 
the  immorality  of  the  very  best  people,  and  when 
Count  what's  his  name.  .  .  . 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Adrian  von  Bremer — you  might  trouble  to  remember 
the  name  of  your  own  Ambassador. 

JACK  STRAW. 

And  when  Count  von  Bremer  came  on  the  scene, 
and  you  were  all  at  your  wits' end,  I  carried  the  whole 
thing  off  in  a  way  which  only  my  native  modesty 
prevents  me  from  describing  as  superb. 

i  MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

How  he  didn't  find  you  out  I  don't  know.  I  was 
on  pins  and  needles  all  the  time  he  was  here. 

Enter  the  FooTMAN,/oWowetZ  by  MRS.  WITHERS. 

FOOTMAN. 
Mrs.  Horton  Withers. 

[Exit. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

Oh,  my  dear,  I  had  to  pop  in  just  to  tell  you  how 
beautifully  everything  went  off  yesterday. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
I'm  glad  our  party  had  your  approval. 
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JACK  STRAW. 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Withers  ? 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

It's  very  good  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  remember 
me. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It's  one  of  the  specialities  of  my  profession,  you 
know. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 

Are  you  going  to  favour  us  much  longer  with  your 
presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  sir? 

JACK  STRAW. 

If  Mrs.  Jennings  will  keep  me  I  don't  propose  to 
make  an  immediate  move. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

My  house  is  at  your  disposal,  sir,  as  long  as  you 
choose  to  honour  it. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Mrs.  Jennings  is  the  most  amiable  hostess.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  nice  if  we  took  a  turn  in  the 
garden,  Mrs.  Jennings?  I'm  sure  Lady  Wanley 
would  like  you  to  show  her  your  roses. 

LADY  WANLKV. 

Mrs.  Jennings  was  good  enough  to  show  them  to 
us  yesterday. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.  Mr.  Jennings  will  show 
them  to  you  again  to-day. 

PARK  ER-  JENNINC  s . 

I  shall  be  very  proud  and  'appy  to  carry  out  your 
Royal  Highness's  wishes. 

[JACK    STRAW   stands   at   the   door  for   LADY 
WANLEY  and  PARKER-JENNINGS  to  go  out. 

JACK  STRAW. 
[To  VINCENT.]  Won't  you  come  ? 

VINCENT. 

Certainly,  sir. 

[MRS.  WITHERS  and  VINCENT  go  out.' 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  will  join  you  in  one  moment.  By  the  way, 
where  is  your  daughter  ? 

MRS    PARKER-JENNINGS. 
She's  gone  for  a  walk  with  Lord  Serlo. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  her  the  moment  she  comes  in 
that  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  I  could  see  her. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
What  about  ?  i 
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JACK  STRAW. 

She'll  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  you  that  herself 
after  our  interview. 

MRS.  PARKER  JENNINGS. 
I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

JACK  STRAW. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  what  I  ask,  Mrs. 
Jennings. 

[Exit. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

There,  you  see  he  actually  orders  me  about  now. 
I'm  beginning  to  think  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  him. 
I  feel  that  he'll  stay  on  here  always.  I  can  tee  him 
growing  old  under  this  roof,  eating  my  food  and 
drinking  my  wine,  and  sending  in  his  tailor's  bills  for 
Jennings  to  pay.  And  it's  all  your  doing. 

HOLLAND. 
I'm  very  sorry.     I  promise  you  that. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

What's  the  good  of  being  sorry  ?  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  'elp  us  to  get  rid  of  'im.  And  it's 
ruined  Ethel's  chances  with  Serlo.  He  won't  look  at 
her  now. 

HOLLAND. 
Well,  I  daresay  that's  not  much  loss. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I'm  only  thankful  she  wouldn't  'ave  anything  to 
do  with  that  man  when  we  thought  'e  was  an 
Archduke. 

HOLLAND. 

Do  you  know,  if  I  were  you  I'd  let  her  see  him. 
I  have  an  idea  that  when  he's  had  a  talk  with  her 
he'll  be  quite  willing  to  go. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Enter  ETHEL  and  LORD  SERLO. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[Very  affably.]  Has  Ethel  been  taking  you  for  a 
walk,  dear  Lord  Serlo  ? 

SERLO. 
Yes,  we've  been  for  a  little  stroll,  don't  you  know. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  do  'ope  she  'asn't  tired  you.  She's  such  a  walker, 
ain't  you,  my  dear  ? 

SERLO. 

My  idea  of  goin'  for  a  walk  is  sitting  on  a  gate, 
don't  you  know. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  a  very  good  idea  too.  That's  just  what  I  like 
myself. 
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SERLO. 
[Drill/.]  Change  in  the  wind  to-day,  isn't  there  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[Innocently.]  Is  there  ?     I  didn't  notice  it. 

[PARKER- JENNINGS  comes  in  frantically. 

PARKER  JENNINGS. 

Maria,  he's  cutting  all  our  prize  roses  for  the  show 
and  giving  them  to  Fannie  Withers. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Oh! 

[She  is  just  going  to  bolt  out  when  JACK  STRAW 
appears  with  a  hand/id  of  magnificent  roses. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  say,  you  haven't  got  a  basket,  have  you  ? 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
You — you — you  perfect  fool ! 

JACK  STRAW. 
What  have  I  done  now  ? 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

We  were  going  to  show  those  next  week  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I   thought  they  were  very  nice.       That's   why  it 
struck  me  Mrs.  Withers  might  like  them. 
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MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[Switching  them  from  him.]  Oh  ! 

[She flounces  out,  followed  by  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Coming  into  the  room  calmly>]  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
done  the  right  thing. 

SERLO. 
You've  putiyour  foot  right  in  it  this  time,  old  man. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  wish  I  had  that  little  book  of  etiquette  on  me. 
I  wonder  if  it  says  anything  about  prize  roses.  [To 
Ethel.]  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  good- 
morning  to  you  yet. 

SERLO. 

You  know,  old  man,  I  don't  want  to  seem  dis- 
agreeable, but  when  Miss  Jennings  and  I  went 
for  a  walk  we  had  some  sort  of  idea  that  by 
the  time  we  came  back  you'd  have  hooked  it,  don't 
you  know. 

JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  Holland,  I  wonder  if  you'd  do  me  the 
service  of  telling  Mrs.  Withers  that  dear  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  putting  the  roses  into  a  basket  for  her. 

HOLLAND. 

[Laughing  against  his  ivill.]  It's  not  the  least  use 
being  angry  with  you,  Jack.  I'll  go  by  all  means. 

[Exit. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

There  goes  a  man  of  tact.  If  I  were  a  Sultan 
I'd  make  him  my  Grand  Vizier. 

[Ife  looks  reflectively,  but  very  pointedly,  at  SEIILO. 

SERLO. 
What  are  you  starin'  at  me  for  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  was  wondering  how  I  could  suggest  to  you  with 
proper  delicacy  that  you  might  conveniently  follow 
his  example. 

ETHEL. 

I  should  much  prefer  Lord  Serlo  to  stay  here. 

JACK  STRAW. 

I  have  matters  of  some  importance  to  discuss 
with  you. 

ETHEL. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  nothing  to  say  that  Lord 
Serlo  cannot  hear. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Very  well,  I  will  make  an  effort  to  overcome  my 
customary  modesty. 

SKRLO. 

I  don't  know  where  that  comes  in.  You've  got 
about  the  biggest  cheek  that  I've  ever  come  across. 

JACK  STRAW. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  has  been  my  only  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  last  four  years. 
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ETHEL. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Couldn't  you  give  me  a  slight  smile  just  to 
encourage  me  a  little  ? 

ETHEL. 

You  force  me  to  say  what  I  would  rather  have 
left  unsaid.  I'm  horrified  that  you  should  be  so 
hatefully  cruel.  I  think  it's  infamous  that  you  should 
lend  yourself  to  a  stupid  practical  joke. 

JACK  STRAW. 
My  dear  Serlo,  won't  you — hook  it  ? 

ETHEL. 
I  want  him  to  stay. 

JACK  STRAW. 

It  makes  him  feel  very  uncomfortable.  He's  full 
of  tact  too — I'll  make  him  a  grand  vizier — and  he's 
feeling  awfully  de  trop. 

SERLO. 

You  needn't  bother  about  my  feelings  so  much  as 
all  that,  you  know. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[To  £(hel.]  Won't  you  hear  what  I've  got  to  say 
for  myself  ?  You  don't  think  I  care  twopence  about 
their  practical  joke  ?  I  came  here  because  it  was  my 
only  chance  of  seeing  you. 
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ETHEL. 
What  you've  done  fills  me  with  horror  and  disgust. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Didn't  you  see  from  the  first  minute  that  I  was 
desperately  in  love  with  you  ? 

SERLO. 
I  say,  this  really  is  very  awkward  for  me. 

JACK  STRAW. 
You  told  me  not  to  bother  about  your  feelings. 

ETHEL. 

[Unable  to  jrevenl  a  laugh.]  You  know,  you're  too 
absurd.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  very  angry  with  you, 
but  I  can't. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  yesterday  ? 

ETHEL. 
No. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Then  I'll  remind  you.  You  asked  me  to  go  away — 
because  I  was  a  royal  personage.  Do  you  still  want 
me  to  go  if  I'm  only  a  waiter  ? 

ETHEL. 

I  might  have  known  that  you  were  laughing  at  me 
all  the  time. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

You  know,  if  I  had  been  a  royal  personage  and 
disguised  myself  as  a  waiter  in  order  to  be  by  your 
side  you'd  have  thought  it  very  romantic.  Why 
should  it  shock  you  when  it  is  a  waiter  who  for  the 
same  reason  assumes  the  royal  personage  ? 

ETHEL. 

If  you  can't  see  the  difference  it's  useless  for  me  to 
tell  you. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Won't  you  marry  me,  Ethel  ? 

SERLO. 

I  say,  I've  got  a  good  mind  to  kick  you  out  of  the 
house. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Have  you  ?  In  that  case  I  can  only  congratulate 
myself  that  I'm  the  champion  amateur  boxer  in 
Pomerania. 

SERLO. 

That  complicates  matters  a  bit,  don't  it  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Upon  my  soul,  I've  never  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  under  such  embarrassing  circumstances. 
[To  ETHEL.]  Now,  my  dear,  don't  be  unreasonable. 
You  practically  refused  me  yesterday  because  I  was 
an  Archduke.  You're  not  going  to  refuse  me  now 
because  I'm  nobody  in  particular  ? 
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ETHEL. 

[Frigidly.]  And  can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  I 
should  accept  3  ou  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 

Well,  it  may  have  escaped  your  notice,  but  there's 
the  veiy  good  reason  that  you're  just  as  much  in  love 
with  me  as  I  am  with  you. 

ETIJEL. 
I? 

JACK  STUAW. 

Can  you  honestly  deny  it  ?  But  if  you  do  I  shall 
venture  to  disbelieve  you. 

ETHEL. 

It's  very  easy  to  convince  you.  Lord  Serlo,  you 
were  good  enough  to  tell  me  yesterday  that.  .  .  . 

[tike  stops  ivith  a  little  tremor  of  hesitation. 

SERLO. 
By  Jove,  d'you  mean  it  ? 

ETHEL. 
[Smiling. ~\  I  mean  anything  you  like. 

SKRLO. 

|  With  a  low  bow.]  Mr.  Straw,  I  beg  to  announce 
to  you  my  engagement  with  Miss  Ethel  Parker- 
Jennings. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

I'm  still  unconvinced.  I'm  afraid  you're  incorrigibly 
romantic,  my  dear,  and  I'm  certain  your  mamma  will 
be  very  much  annoyed. 

ETHEL. 

Oh,  you  are  too  exasperating.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  really  angry. 

HOLLAND  runs  in. 

HOLLAND 
I  say,  Jack,  look  out. 

JACK  STRAW. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

JSnter  MRS.    PARKER-JENNINGS,   much   agitated,    and 
PARKER-JENNINGS; 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
The  game's  up.     It's  too  late  now  to  do  anything. 

HOLLAND. 
Von  Bremer  has  come  again. 

PARKER  JENNINGS 

And  he's  got  some  one  with  him  in  his  motor,  who 
looks  suspiciously  like  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

What's  to  be  done  ?     For  'eaven's  sake,  don't  stand 
there  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat. 
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ETHEL. 

[Quickly.]  You  won't  be  arrested  ? 

HOLLAND. 
Look  here,  there's  still  time  for  you  to  get  out. 

Enter  VINCENT. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Well? 

VINCENT. 

Lady  Wanley's  talking  to  him.  She'll  detain  him 
as  long  as  she  can. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Blessings  on  her !     I'll  forgive  'er  everything. 

ETHEL. 

Oh,  please  go  while  you  have  a  chance.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  you  arrested. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Why  should  you  care  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Now,  look  here.  You've  played  a  n:isty  trick  on 
me,  but  you've  got  the  cheek  of  the  devil.  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  into  trouble.  I  don't  know  what 
there  is  about  you,  but  I  can't  'elp  liking  you. 

K 
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JACK  STRAW. 

Madam,  only  the  importunate  presence  of  your  lord 
and  master  prevents  me  from  hurling  myself  at  your 
feet. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Oh,  don't  talk  stuff.  I  want  to  'elp  you  to  get 
away. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[With  a  dramatic  gesture.]  Madam,  my  mother's 
only  son  has  never  fled  before  a  foe.  I  will  stay  and 
face  the  music. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I'm  not  thinking  of  myself  now.  If  there  is  a 
scandal  I'm  rich  enough  to  make  people  forget  it. 

SERLO. 

I  say,  old  man,  you'd  better  hook  it.  England's  no 
place  for  you  just  now. 

ETHEL. 

[In  an  undertone.]  If  you  care  for  me  at  all,  don't 
run  this  horrible  risk. 

JACK  STRAW. 

If  you  were  only  pressing  me  to  stay  this  unanimity 
would  be  extremely  flattering. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

The  man's  mad.  The  man's  as  mad  as  a  March 
'are.  He  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

I  forget  if  Napoleon  was  one  of  my  ancestors,  but 
I  feel  just  like  him  at  this  moment.  "  J'y  suis,  j'y 
reste." 

SERLO. 
In  point  of  fact  it  was  MacMahon  who  said  that. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[With  a  noble  flourish.]  I  prefer  to  think  it  was 
Napoleon. 

PARKER-JENNINGS. 
They're  just  strolling  along. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

Then  it's  too  late.  And  it's  all  got  to  come  out 
before  Florrie  Withers. 

VINCENT. 

[From  the  ivindoiv.]  I  say,  Lady  Wanley  is  making 
him  look  at  the  roses. 

HOLLAND 
She  is  a  brick ;  she's  gaining  every  moment  she  can. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Pi y  the  way,  talking  about  roses,  have  you  had 
that  bunch  put  in  a  basket  that  I  cut  for  Mrs. 
Withers  ? 

MRS.  PARK EK- JKXN  i  \ >  - 

Oh,  I  should  like  to  take  you  by  the  neck  and 
strangle  you. 
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PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Look  out. 

[They  all  stop  for  a  moment  in  a  state  of  breath- 
less expectation.  LADY  WANLEY  comes  in 
with  MRS.  WITHERS.  She  gasps  as  she 
sees  JACK  STRAW. 

LADY  WANLEY 

Oh,  I  thought  you'd  gone. 

[She  is  immediately  followed  by  ADRIAN  VON 
BREMER.  JACK  STRAW  goes  up  to  him 
very  cordially. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I've  been  expecting  you  all  the 
morning. 

[They  all  start.  As  the  scene  proceeds  there  is 
in  every  one  increasing  astonishment  and 
perplexity. 

VON  BREMER. 

I  couldn't  come  before.     I  have  only  just  received 
the  answer  to  my  telegram. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Have  you  good  news  for  me  ? 

YON  BREMER. 
The  best.     The  Emperor  agrees  to  all  your  wishes. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Bless  his  old  head. 
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VON  BREMER. 

His  Majesty  is  all  eagerness  to  see  you  again.  He 
is  expecting  a  letter  from  you  by  every  post.  [He 
goes  up  to  ETHEL.]  Madam,  I  am  commanded  by  my 
august  master  to  offer  you  his  most  cordial  greeting. 

ETHEL. 
Me? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

I  don't  know  if  I'm  standing  on  my  'ead  or  my  'eels*. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Then  nothing  remains  but  for  me  to  make  my 
declaration  in  due  form.  Mrs.  Jennings,  I  have  my 
grandfather's  permission  to  ask  you  for  your  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage. 

MRS.  PARKER- JENNINGS. 

[Breaking  out.]  But  the  man's  an  impostor.  He's 
no  moi'e  the  Archduke  Sebastian  than  I  am. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Oh,  well,  if  you  like  you  can  'ave  it.  You  were 
there  when  it  all  started.  I  suppose  I  got  out  the 
wrong  side  of  bed  that  morning,  and  when  Mrs. 
Thing-a-magig,  the  Vicar's  wife,  come  up  to  me  at  the 
Grand  Babylon  Hotel,  I  snubbed  her.  I've  been  very 
sorry  for  it  .since,  and  I've  been  punished  for  it.  They 
knew  I  was  an  old  snob — like  you,  Florrie — they 
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thought  they'd  pay  me  out.  They  got  one  of  the 
waiters  from  the  'otel  to  dress  up  like  a  gentleman, 
and  they  introduced  him  as  the  Archduke  Sebastian. 

MRS.  WITHERS. 
[Pointing  to  JACK  STRAW.]  That  ? 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

Yes,  that !  He's  a  waiter,  that's  what  he  is.  And 
for  the  last  week  I've  been  making  a  perfect  fool  of 
myself  over  'im. 

VON  BREMER. 

[Much  mystified.]  But — I  don't  understand.  I've 
known  the  Archduke  Sebastian  since  he  was  born. 

HOLLAND. 

You're  mistaken.  This  person  and  I  were  in 
America  together.  I  lived  with  him  for  two  years. 
I  don't  know  his  real  name,  but  he  passes  under  that 
of  Jack  Straw. 

VON  BREMER. 

But  what  you  say  is  absurd.  I  know  him  as  well 
as  my  own  son. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS 
D'you  mean  to  say  he  really  is  an  Archduke  ? 

VON  BREMER 

Of.  course  he  is.  The  only  mystery  is  ho\v  he 
turned  up  here  when  we've  been  hunting  the  whole 
world  for  the  last  four  years  to  find  him. 
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HOLLAND. 

But  are  you  the  Jack  Straw  who  was  with  me  in 
the  States  ? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Yes. 

LADY  WANLEY. 

And  are  you  the  waiter  of  the  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel  ? 

JACK  STRAW.  . 
Yes. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  are  you  the  Archduke  Sebastian  of  Pome- 
rania? 

JACK  STRAW. 
Yes. 

SERLO. 
Well,  I'm  jiggered. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain.  Four  years  ago 
I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  lady  whose  speciality 
it  was  to  kick  higher  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
She  could  kick  a  man's  tall  hat  off  his  head  with  such 
grace  that  I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  My  grandfather 
refused  to  consent,  and  the  lady  was  hurried  over  the 
frontier.  [With  a  glance  at  ETHEL.]  I  was  a  romantic 
dog  myself  in  those  days,  and  I  followed  her,  only  to 
find  that  she  had  already  three  more  or  less  lawful 
husbands.  The  sight  of  them,  and  the  conviction 
that  her  peculiar  talent  would  not  greatly  add  to  the 
felicity  of  domestic  life,  cured  me  of  my  passion.  But 
the  world  did  seem  a  bit  hollow  and  empty,  and  I 
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thought  I'd  see  how  it  looked  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on. 
After  trying  it,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  much  prefer 
living  on  the  revenues  which  rise  from  the  strength  of 
arm  of  my  ancestors.  When  you  saw  me  at  the 
Grand  Babylon  Hotel  I  was  preparing  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  my  family,  but  I  saw  this  young  lady, 
and  the  chance  offering,  decided  to  come  down  here. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  when  I  was  asked  to  assume 
a  grandiloquent  name  I  should  assume  my  own. 
Yesterday,  when  I  met  Count  von  Bremer,  I  begged 
him  to  wire  to  the  Emperor,  asking  for  his  consent  to 
my  mariiage  with  Miss  Ethel  Jennings. 

VON  BREMER. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Emperor,  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  once  more  his  favourite 
grandson,  has  gladly  given  his  consent. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

And  when  I  think  of  all  the  things  I've  called  you 
these  last  few  hours.  .  .  . 

JACK  STRAW. 

They  went  in  at  the  ear  of  a  waiter,  Madam,  and 
slipped  out  at  that  of  an  Archduke. 

[He  goes  up  to  ETHEL. 

JACK  STRAW. 

And  now  it  only  rests  with  you  to  give  peace  to  an 
aged  Emperor,  satisfaction  to  eighty-one  Archdukes, 
and  happiness  to  your  unworthy  servant. 
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ETHEL. 
I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lord  Serlo. 

MRS,  PARKER- JENNINGS. 
What !     I  know  nothing  about  this. 

JACK  STRAW. 
I  knew  our  mamma  wouldn't  be  pleased 

ETHEL. 
The  fact  remains. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[Going  to  SERLO.]  Now,  my  dear  friend,  you've  got 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  It's  quite  clear  to  me  that 
there's  only  one  course  open  to  you.  Take  the  centre 
of  the  stage  and  renounce  the  lady  with  all  the 
moving  expressions  you  can  think  of. 

SERLO. 

Look  here,  old  man,  I  don't  think  I  quite  like  the 
way  you  keep  on  pulling  my  leg. 

JACK  STRAW. 
Put  a  little  dignity  into  it,  man. 

SERLO. 

I  may  be  a  blithering  ass,  but  I  can  see  without 
your  tellin'  me  that  Ethel  wouldn't  have  had  me  at 
any  price  if  she  hadn't  wanted  to  score  off  you. 

L 
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JACK  STRAW. 

Oh,  how  some  men  throw  away  their  chances ! 
Strike  the  pathetic  note,  old  man,  or  you're  done. 
When  you've  finished  there  oughtn't  to  be  a  dry  eye 
in  the  place. 

SEELO. 

Well,  the  fact  is — it  had  entirely  slipped  my 
memory  at  the  moment,  but  I  had  a  letter  this 
morning  from  the  lady's  solicitor  to  remind  me — I 
happen  to  be  engaged  to  a  young  woman  who  can  kick 
a  man's  topper  off  too. 

JACK  STRAW. 
By  Jove,  I  wonder  if  it's  the  same  one. 

ETHEL 

Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? 


SERLO. 
Well,  you  know,  it  was  a   bit   awk  when  you- 


JACK  STRAW. 
Threw  yourself  at  his  head. 

ETHEL. 

\To  Jack  Straw  with  a  smile.']  I  ought  to  be  very 
angry  with  you.    You've  laughed  at  me  all  the  time, 
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I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  take  me  seriously.  If  I 
really  were  the  romantic  creature  you  say  I  am,  I'd 
be  very  dignified  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  you  at  all. 

JACK  STRAW. 

But  like  all  women  you're  very  sensible  at  heart, 
and  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

ETHEL. 

It's  not  because  I'm  sensible,  but  because  I  suppose 
you  were  quite  right  in  what  you  said  just  now. 

JACK  STRAW. 

Bless  you !  I'd  throw  myself  down  on  the  floor 
and  implore  you  to  walk  on  me  only  I'm  convinced 
you'd  take  me  at  my  word. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 

[  With  enormous  satisfaction.]  I  knew  he  was  an 
Archduke  all  the  time.  You  can't  deceive  a  mother. 

JACK  STRAW. 

[With  a  start.]  There's  one  thing  I  must  break  to 
you  at  once.  Pomerania  is  in  some  ways  still  a 
barbarous  country.  We  have  a  dreadful  law  that 
when  a  member  of  the  royal  family  marries  a  foreigner 
not  of  royal  blood,  his  wife's  relations  are  prohibited 
from  entering  it. 

MRS.  PARKEU-) I:\MV 

I  should  like  to  see  any  one  prohibit  me  from  going 
to  see  my  own  daughter. 
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JACK  STRAW. 

My  dear  lady,  it  grieves  me  infinitely  to  say  it,  but 
no  sooner  had  you  crossed  our  frontier  than  you  would 
be  instantly  beheaded. 

MRS.  PARKER-JENNINGS. 
Truly,  sir,  a  barbarous  country. 


THE  END. 
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